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REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,    I928 

To  the  Trustees: 

The  annual  Report  on  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
University  as  prescribed  by  the  Statutes  is  submitted  here- 
with. The  various  activities,  happenings  and  future  plans 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  University's  vast  educational 
system  are  presented  and  discussed  in  the  accompanying 
reports  of  the  deans  and  directors.  These  documents  are 
of  the  highest  importance  not  only  because  of  their  contribu- 
tions to  our  academic  history,  but  because  of  the  reflections 
which  they  offer  and  the  hopes  for  future  improvement  which 
they  express.  They  are  earnestly  commended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Trustees  and  the  appropriate  committees,  as  well 
as  to  that  larger  public  which  has  formed  the  fortunate  habit 
of  following  with  interested  attention  the  development  of 
the  work  of  Columbia  University. 

While  in  recording  the  progress  and  the  achievements  of 
Columbia  University  and  its  notable  company  of  scholars, 
it  is  judicious  to  avoid  the  use  of  superlatives, 
yet  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  another  year  since 
the  Charter  of  King's  College  passed  the  seals  on 
October  31,  1754,  when  so  many  matters  of  large  importance 
are  to  be  recorded  and  when  so  many  long  debated  problems 
have  achieved  solution.     Forces  and  ideas  long  at  work  have 
been  able  during  this  year  to  find  their  wished-for  expression 
in  institutional  life. 

At  the  head  of  the  achievements  of  the  year  stands  the 
action  unanimously  and  gladly  taken  by  the  Trustees  on 
April  2,  establishing  throughout  the  University  a  new,  greatly 
increased,   and   well-deserved   schedule   of   salaries   effective 
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from  July  I,  1928;  the  formal  recognition  of  a  new  academic 
status,  that  of  Emeritus  Professor  in  Residence,  by  the  terms 
of  which  a  professor  of  distinction  who  wishes  to  withdraw 
from  usual  and  stated  academic  service  and  is  qualified  by 
the  terms  of  the  Statutes  so  to  do,  may  be  invited  by  the 
Trustees  to  continue  to  organize  and  direct  research  and  to 
give  his  counsel  in  matters  of  University  policy  and  procedure 
without  other  alteration  in  his  academic  relationship  than 
that  he  no  longer  conducts  courses  leading  to  a  degree;  the 
important  report  submitted  to  the  President  under  date  of 
September  20,  1927  by  the  special  committee  consisting 
in  part  of  Trustees,  in  part  of  members  of  the  faculties,  and 
in  part  of  alumni,  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  President 
to  study  intensively  and  thoroughly  the  entire  system  of 
organization  of  athletics  at  Columbia  and  to  report  their 
recommendations  as  to  (a)  a  permanent  system  of  organiza- 
tion for  the  administration  and  control  of  athletic  sports  and 
intercollegiate  activities,  and  (b)  a  plan  of  financial  adminis- 
tration which  will  relieve  the  general  income  of  the  University 
from  charges  on  this  account;  the  report  submitted  to  the 
President  under  date  of  October  20,  1927  by  the  important 
and  representative  group  of  alumni  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  December  6,  1926  to  serve  as  a  special  committee 
to  study  the  organization  and  work  of  the  Schools  of  Mines, 
Engineering  and  Chemistry  and  to  report  their  recommenda- 
tions as  to  how  the  work  of  these  schools  might  best  be 
strengthened  and  improved ;  the  establishment  in  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn  of  Seth  Low  Junior  College  as  a  natural  and 
useful  development  of  the  work  of  University  Extension  in 
that  borough  and  a  noble  memorial  to  the  name  and  public 
service  of  a  distinguished  man  who  had  served  both  as  Mayor 
of  Brooklyn  when  it  was  a  separate  municipality,  before 
becoming  eleventh  president  of  Columbia,  and  as  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  New  York  after  having  laid  down  his  academic 
office;  the  acceptance,  by  action  taken  on  April  2,  1928,  of 
the  proposal  made  by  the  Trustees  of  St.  Stephen's  College, 
Annandale-on-Hudson  in  the  State  of  New  York,  that  that 
College  should  become  a  member  of  the  University's  educa- 
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tional  system  on  terms  and  conditions  substantially  those 
established  in  the  case  of  Barnard  College;  the  execution, 
by  authority  given  by  the  Trustees  on  May  7,  1928,  of  a 
new  agreement  with  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  by 
the  terms  of  which  the  Faculty  of  that  Seminary  becomes  in 
effect  a  Faculty  of  Theology  in  the  University's  educational 
system,  thereby  making  still  closer  and  more  effective  a  highly 
useful  corporate  and  institutional  relationship  which  had  its 
prophetic  beginning  nearly  forty  years  ago;  the  formal  dedi- 
cation on  October  12,  1927  of  the  new  and  beautiful  Casa 
Italiana,  at  which  time  Signor  Guglielmo  Marconi,  made 
Doctor  of  Science  honoris  causa  at  the  Commencement  of 
191 7,  was  present  by  designation  of  the  Government  of  Italy 
as  its  formal  representative;  the  epoch-marking  removal 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the  School  of 
Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  to  their  new  and  splendid  buildings 
at  the  Medical  Center,  thereby  realizing  in  completest 
fashion  a  vision  first  revealed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Bard  in  his 
discourse  upon  "The  Duties  of  a  Physician"  delivered  before 
the  President  and  Governors  of  King's  College  at  the  Com- 
mencement held  on  May  16,  1769; 

The  action  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  extending  to  qualified 
women  the  full  privilege  of  admission  to  the  Law  School; 
the  important  action  taken  by  that  Faculty  on  February  10, 
1928,  sharply  raising  the  standard  of  admission  to  member- 
ship in  the  First  Year  Class  of  the  Law  School  through  the 
establishment  of  a  selective  system  for  the  choice  of  candidates 
whereby  it  is  expected  that  the  number  admitted  to  the 
Law  School  each  year  will  be  greatly  lessened,  while  the 
number  of  those  who,  after  admission,  fail  to  complete  the 
program  of  studies  satisfactorily  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum; the  action  taken  by  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  on 
January  13,  1928,  establishing  a  Council  for  Research  in 
the  Humanities,  followed  by  the  adoption  of  resolutions  on 
April  13,  1928  calling  upon  the  various  departments  repre- 
sented in  that  Faculty  to  reduce  the  number  of  lecture  hours 
and  lecture  courses  in  order  more  fully  to  develop  the  work 
of  research;  the  action   taken  by  the   Faculty  of   Applied 
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Science,  after  a  series  of  long  and  careful  discussions,  in 
reference  to  the  future  policies  to  govern  the  work  of  that 
Faculty  and  to  make  effective  the  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Alumni  Committee ;  the  organization  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  and  Comparative  Literature  of  the  English 
Graduate  Union,  this  being  an  elective  association  of  high 
standards  whose  members  are  chosen  from  the  Faculty  and 
past  and  present  students  of  distinction,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  scholarly  publications  and  for  consonant  purposes; 
the  establishment  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  of  a  new  and  greatly  needed 
dental  service  clinic;  the  interesting  results,  which  are  being 
closely  followed  by  the  Faculty  of  Barnard  College,  of  the 
working  of  the  new  program  of  studies  introduced  in  that 
department  of  the  University  two  years  ago;  the  extraordinary 
and  constructive  reorganization  of  the  program  of  study  in 
Columbia  College,  where  Dean  Hawkes  and  his  associates 
have  been  for  fully  two  years  at  work  upon  the  problem  of 
presenting  to  the  student  of  today  a  program  of  study  truly 
educational  in  character,  based  upon  the  largest  experience 
and  the  best  wisdom  and  adapted  to  his  various  needs;  the 
increasing  and  significant  cooperation  between  the  Faculty 
of  Law  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science 
and  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School  of  Business  on  the  other, 
thereby  bringing  into  new  effectiveness  close  and  helpful 
relationships  between  all  those  scholars,  however  classified 
in  the  University,  who  are  studying  the  social,  the  economic, 
and  the  legal  structure  of  modern  society;  the  quick  and  excep- 
tional success  of  the  work  of  the  School  of  Library  Service 
and  the  very  high  standard  of  excellence  which  it  has  at  once 
attained  both  in  the  composition  of  its  student  body  and  in 
its  program  of  work;  the  improvement,  easily  noted  by  the 
entire  University,  in  the  quality  and  service  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  University  Libraries;  the  wider  recognition, 
both  within  and  without  the  University,  of  the  continuing 
excellence  of  the  contribution  which  is  being  made  to  the 
nationwide  movement  for  adult  education  by  the  Department 
of  University  Extension  and  particularly  through  the  organi- 
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zation  of  Home  Study  work;  the  increasing  recognition,  both 
by  students  of  tropical  medicine  and  by  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico  generally,  of  the  importance  and  significance  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine;  the 
admirable  and  important  steps  taken  by  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy to  elevate  standards  and  strengthen  the  whole  course  of 
instruction;  and  the  steady  progress  making  in  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Research  at  Teachers  College; 

The  visit  to  the  University  on  February  3,  1928  of  the 
President  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
and  his  party  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States;  the  visit  to  the  University  on  April  12  of  M.  Roland- 
Marcel,  Director  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale;  the  reception 
tendered  by  the  University  to  the  distinguished  delegates 
from  Holland  who  came  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of 
the  300th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Collegiate 
Dutch  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York;  the  visit  to  the 
University  of  an  influential  and  representative  group  of 
German  teachers  who  came  to  America  for  observation  and 
study  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  at  Teachers  College;  the  successful  Country  Life 
dinner  held  in  connection  with  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Research  Institute  on  Rural 
Affairs  on  February  23,  1928,  the  marked  success  of  which 
was  due  to  the  energy  and  effective  enthusiasm  of  Miss  Mabel 
Carney,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  in  Teachers  College; 
the  exhibition  in  the  Avery  Library  for  two  weeks  in  the  spring 
of  1928,  through  the  generous  cooperation  of  Mr.  Edgar  Davis, 
of  a  collection  of  paintings  from  the  San  Antonio  Wild  Flower 
Exhibition ; 

The  distinguished  lectures  having  as  their  title  "The 
Paradoxes  of  Legal  Science,"  delivered  on  the  Carpentier 
Foundation  by  Benjamin  Nathan  Cardozo  of  the  Class  of 
1889,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals;  the  important 
survey  of  the  activities  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  made  in  his  lectures  on  the  Blumenthal  Foundation 
by  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  formerly  Governor  of  New  York 
and  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  the  visit  to  the 
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University  as  Lecturer  on  the  Beer  Foundation  of  Dr.  Gustav 
Cassel  of  the  University  of  Stockholm;  the  visit  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sir  Rennell  Rodd  and  J.  Alfred  Spender,  Esq.  of 
London,  and  their  most  admirable  and  inspiring  lectures 
delivered  before  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Sir  Rennell 
Rodd  taking  as  his  subject  "The  Essence  of  Poetry,"  while 
Mr.  Spender  spoke  on  "The  Troubles  of  Democracy  in 
Europe";  the  moving  and  eloquent  address  on  "The  Com- 
munion of  the  Saints,"  delivered  at  the  annual  Commemora- 
tion Service  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  on  Sunday,  January  8,  1928, 
by  Dr.  William  Darrach,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine; 
the  exceptionally  important  address  on  "Modern  Tendencies 
in  Medical  Education,"  delivered  by  Dr.  Robert  A.  Lambert 
at  the  opening  exercises  of  the  second  year  of  the  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  on  October  3,  1927; 
the  sketch,  just  as  it  is  charming,  of  the  late  George  Sumner 
Huntington,  Professor  of  Anatomy  from  1890  to  1924,  deliv- 
ered before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  on  January 
20,  1928  by  Professor  Charles  F.  W.  McClure  of  Princeton 
University;  the  publication  by  Professor  Franz  Boas  of  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  of  his  scholarly  volume  entitled 
Primitive  Art  in  a  series  of  publications  planned  by  Instituttet 
for  Sammenlignende  Kulturforskning  at  Oslo;  the  publication 
by  a  most  important  group  of  economists  of  the  volume 
entitled  Economic  Essays,  contributed  in  honor  of  the  scholar- 
ship, service  and  leadership  of  John  Bates  Clark,  whose 
active  professorship  in  Columbia  University  as  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  extended  from  1895  to  1923,  when  he  was 
retired  from  active  service  at  his  own  request;  the  completion 
and  publication  of  a  monumental  work  on  Instalment  Selling 
by  Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman  of  the  Department  of 
Economics,  a  new  and  convincing  evidence  of  the  relationship 
of  modern  scholarship  to  practical  business  life;  the  scholarly 
service  of  Professor  F.  W.  J.  Heuser  of  the  Department  of 
Germanic  Languages,  in  editing  the  monumental  series 
entitled  "Biographical  Publications  of  the  Germanic  Section 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America"; 

The  honor   done  the   University  through   the   designation 
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by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  of 
Professor  Marston  Taylor  Bogert,  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry,  to  be  Visiting  Carnegie  Professor  of  International 
Relations  at  the  University  of  Prague  and  the  conferring  upon 
him  by  that  University  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Natural 
Science;  the  appointment  and  service  as  Visiting  French 
Professor  of  M.  Albert  Feuillerat  of  the  University  of  Rennes; 
the  public  service  rendered  to  the  authorities  of  Havana  and 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  by  Professor  Charles  P.  Berkey  of  the 
Department  of  Geology,  through  his  study  of  geological 
conditions  as  these  relate  to  the  water  supply  of  the  City  of 
Havana;  the  aid  given  to  the  leaders  of  the  fur  industry  in 
the  United  States  by  Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  through  the  preparation  by  him 
and  the  adoption  by  them  of  a  plan  now  in  successful  operation 
for  the  better  organization  and  conduct  of  that  industry;  the 
designation  by  the  Governor  of  New  York  of  Professor 
Lindsay  Rogers  of  the  Department  of  Public  Law  and  Juris- 
prudence as  Commissioner  under  the  Moreland  Act  to  investi- 
gate the  functioning  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor  and 
to  recommend  desirable  changes  in  legislation  and  administra- 
tive policy;  the  elaborate  studies  made  by  Professors  Howard 
Lee  McBain  and  Lindsay  Rogers  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Law  and  Jurisprudence,  Robert  Murray  Haig  of  the 
School  of  Business,  and  Harvey  W.  Corbett  of  the  School  of 
Architecture,  in  aid  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  City  Plan 
and  Survey,  which  has  had  before  it  the  whole  problem  of 
the  organization  and  development  of  municipal  government 
in  the  City  of  New  York;  the  service,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  California,  of  Professor  Robert  Murray  Haig 
of  the  School  of  Business  as  Adviser  to  the  California  Tax 
Commission  and  Director  of  Research;  the  designation  of 
Professor  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes  of  the  Department  of  History 
to  preside  over  the  Board  created  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  and 
Commandant  of  the  Army  War  College  to  consider  the 
problems  of  preserving  and  publishing  war  documents;  the 
appointment  by  President  Coolidge  of  Professor  Charles  P. 
Berkey  of  the  Department  of  Geology  to  be  one  of  the  five 
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commissioners  authorized  by  Congress  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  the  construction  by  the  Government  of  a  dam  on  the 
Colorado  River  either  in  Boulder  or  in  Black  Canyon;  the 
invitation  tendered  to  Professor  James  P.  C.  Southall  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  the  German 
Society  of  Research  in  Physics  at  Hamburg,  this  being  one 
of  the  most  important  scientific  organizations  in  Germany; 
the  report  submitted  by  Professor  Raymond  Moley  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Law  and  Jurisprudence,  entitled  "The 
Chicago  Municipal  Court  as  a  Criminal  Court,"  issued  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission  and  the 
Illinois  Association  for  Criminal  Justice  jointly  as  part  of  a 
general  survey  of  criminal  justice  in  Illinois;  the  work  of 
Professor  O.  S.  Morgan  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  Executive  Committee  of  Near  East  Relief,  involving 
personal  studies  in  Greece,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  Caucasus; 
the  constant  service  of  Professor  Paul  Monroe  of  Teachers 
College  in  the  field  of  international  relationships,  and  particu- 
larly his  important  service  for  the  upbuilding  of  order,  security 
and  education  in  China; 

The  very  effective  representation  of  Columbia  College  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  held  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  on  November  25  and  26,  1927  and  the 
participation  in  the  program  of  Dean  Hawkes  and  Professors 
John  Erskine,  John  L.  Gerig,  Harry  J.  Carman,  Herbert  W. 
Schneider,  Ben  D.  Wood,  Bartlett  Brebner,  and  William  D. 
Reeve  of  Teachers  College;  the  Founders'  Day  address  de- 
livered at  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia,  on 
October  21,  1927,  by  Nelson  Glenn  McCrea,  Anthon  Professor 
of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  on  the  topic,  "Some 
Phases  of  Intelligence  " ;  the  honor  done  the  University  through 
the  election  of  Professor  Thomas  H.  Morgan  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology  to  be  President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  Professor  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  of  the  same 
department  to  be  President  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  of  Professor  Douglas  John- 
son of  the  Department  of  Geology  to  be  President  of  the 
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Association  of  American  Geographers ;  the  award  to  Professor 
William  A.  Boring  of  the  School  of  Architecture  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor  established  by  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  for  individual  service  to  the  profession 
during  1927;  the  award  to  Professor  Michael  I.  Pupin  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  of  the  Engineering  Societies'  Medal  for 
1928  "for  outstanding  public  and  professional  devotion  in  the 
field  of  engineering" ;  the  award  to  Dr.  William  Darrach,  Dean 
of  the  Medical  Faculty,  of  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  by  the  University  of  St.  Andrews;  the  award  by  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London  of  its  medal  for  service  to  science 
to  Professor  Edmund  B.  Wilson  of  the  Department  of  Zoology, 
and  the  election  of  Professor  Wilson  as  Foreign  Associate  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  succession  to  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Lorentz  of  Leiden;  the  designation  of  Professor  Dixon 
Ryan  Fox  of  the  Department  of  History  to  be  Director  of  the 
American  University  Union  in  London  for  the  year  192  7- 192  8, 
and  that  of  Professor  Noel  T.  Dowling  of  the  Law  Faculty 
to  the  same  post  for  the  year  192  8- 192  9;  the  service  rendered 
during  a  period  of  several  months  to  the  International  Labor 
Office  at  Geneva  by  Professor  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Science; 

The  designation  by  the  Trustees  of  Professors  Franklin 
H.  Giddings  and  Edmund  B.  Wilson  as  Professors  Emeritus 
in  Residence  and  their  relinquishment  of  such  of  their  formal 
stated  academic  service  as  was  concerned  with  courses  leading 
to  a  degree;  the  retirement,  because  of  ill  health,  after  twenty- 
eight  years  of  faithful  devotion  to  Barnard  College  and  to  the 
University,  of  Professor  William  P.  Trent,  and  his  designation 
by  the  Trustees  as  Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Literature; 
the  retirement  from  the  staff  of  Teachers  College,  after  thirty- 
seven  years  of  faithful  service  to  the  University  and  to  Teachers 
College,  of  Professor  Hermann  T.  Vulte\  Associate  Professor 
of  Household  Chemistry; 

The  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  University  of  an  excep- 
tionally important  group  of  younger  scholars,  including  Pro- 
fessors Harold  F.  Clark  (Education),  Hans  T.  Clarke  (Biolog- 
ical Chemistry),  Leslie  C.  Dunn  (Zoology),  Earl  B.  McKinley 
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(Bacteriology;  Director  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine), 
Edmund  W.  Sinnott  (Botany),  John  M.  Wheeler  (Ophthal- 
mology), Jorge  del  Toro  (Tropical  Surgery),  John  R.  Clark 
(Education),  Goodwin  L.  Foster  (Biological  Chemistry), 
Michael  Heidelberger  (Medicine),  Dudley  J.  Morton  (Anat- 
omy), Francis  W.  O'Connor  (Medicine),  William  M.  Agar 
(Geology),  Wilfred  M.  Copenhaven  (Anatomy),  Earl  T. 
Engle  (Anatomy),  and  Harry  O.  Veach  (Physiology);  the 
appointment  as  Visiting  Professors  for  the  year  1928-1929  of 
Professors  Louis  Cazamian  of  the  Sorbonne,  Paris;  Alfredo 
Colmo,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
President  of  the  Institute  Cultural  Argentino-Norte  Ameri- 
cano; J.  J.  L.  Duyvendak  of  the  University  of  Leiden; 
Douglas  B.  Maggs  of  the  University  of  Southern  California; 
Robert  E.  Mathews  of  Ohio  State  University;  and  Payson  J. 
Treat  of  Stanford  University; 

Publication  by  the  University  Press  of  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
nine  important  volumes,  among  which  are  such  outstanding 
titles  as  Experimental  Embryology  by  Professor  Thomas  H. 
Morgan;  The  Scientific  Habit  of  Thought  by  Professor  Freder- 
ick Barry;  The  See  of  Peter  by  Professor  James  T.  Shotwell 
and  Professor  Louise  Ropes  Loomis  of  Wells  College;  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Evans 
Hughes;  Paradoxes  of  Legal  Science  by  Chief  Judge  Benjamin 
N.  Cardozo;  and  A  General  View  of  European  Legal  History 
by  the  late  Professor  Munroe  Smith; 

The  promotion,  following  the  adoption  of  the  budget,  of 
forty  Associates,  Instructors  and  Lecturers  to  be  Assistant 
Professors,  of  five  Associates  to  be  Assistant  Clinical  Profes- 
sors, of  twenty-five  Assistant  Professors  to  be  Associate  Pro- 
fessors, of  one  Assistant  Professor  to  be  Professor,  and  of 
twenty-five  Associate  Professors  to  be  Professors; 

And  the  representation  of  the  University,  either  by  trus- 
tees, academic  officers  or  distinguished  alumni,  at  several 
score  of  celebrations,  either  academic  or  public,  in  all  parts 
of  the  land,  each  of  which  is  set  out  in  the  list  which  appears 
on  pp.  415  of  the  Appendix  to  this  Report. 
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The  happening   of  greatest  significance  during   the   past 

year  was  the  unanimous  action  of  the  Trustees,  following  the 

approval  of  the  budget  for  the  year  1928-1929, 

,  1  , ,  j       1     j        The  Academic 

in  adopting  a  new  and  greatly  increased  sched-  c 

ule  of  academic  salaries  effective  from  July  1, 

1928.     This  action,  affecting  as  it  did  or  shortly  will,  every 

full-time  member  of  the  teaching,  administrative  and  library 

staffs,  who  number  some  450  persons  in  the  direct  service  of 

the  University  corporation  alone,  was  as  heartening  as  it 

was  un predicted.    The  Trustees  of  Barnard  College  quickly 

made  the  same  schedule  effective  for  appointments  made  to 

University  posts  upon  the  Barnard  College  Foundation. 

The  statutory  provision  relating  to  this  matter  is  as  follows : 

§64.  The  salaries  of  officers  of  instruction  rendering  full-time  service 
shall  normally  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale,  it  being 
expressly  understood  that  the  right  is  reserved  to  treat  exceptional  cases 
in  exceptional  ways,  and  that  in  fixing  salaries  in  particular  instances  full 
account  will  be  taken  of  teaching  effectiveness,  scholarly  productiveness 
and  academic  usefulness: 

Professors $7, 500-$  1 2, 000 

Associate  Professors 5,ooo-     6,000 

Assistant  Professors 3,600-     4,500 

Instructors 2,400-     3,000 

Assistants 1,000-     1,200 

The  Trustees  have  not  tied  their  hands  when  it  becomes 
desirable  or  expedient  to  advance  the  salary  of  an  individual 
scholar  beyond  the  maximum  amounts  named  in  the  Statute, 
but  the  minimum  amounts  are  definitely  prescribed  and  will 
not  be  departed  from. 

The  scholar  is  gradually  coming  into  his  own  in  contem- 
porary democratic  society.  This  is  quite  as  true  in  Great 
Britain,  in  France,  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  as  in  the  United 
States.  Larger  knowledge  and  clearer  thinking  are  com- 
bining to  arrange  the  various  activities  of  men  in  a  scale  of 
excellence  more  nearly  indicative  of  real  values  than  has  been 
the  case  for  some  generations  past.  For  nearly  a  century 
forces  widely  at  work  in  the  world  have  combined  to  offer 
huge  material  rewards  to  those  who  sought  them  with  per- 
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sistence  and  reasonable  intelligence.  With  these  rewards 
there  went  influence  and  power,  whether  in  the  industrial, 
the  financial,  or  the  social  world.  Oddly  irrelevant  standards 
of  success  were  set  up  and  gained  large  control  of  the  public 
mind.  Money  and  its  possession  were  identified  with  wealth, 
and  zeal  in  pursuit  of  money  became  the  most  prevalent  of 
infectious  social  diseases.  The  scholar,  the  poet,  the  artist, 
all  of  whom  deal  with  realities  and  permanences  rather  than 
with  the  fleeting  and  the  casual,  were  looked  upon  as  unpracti- 
cal, as  dreamers,  as  idealists,  that  being  the  term  universally 
applied  by  those  who  have  no  ideas  to  their  fellows  who  are 
richer  and  more  fortunate.  For  some  time  past  a  change  has 
been  taking  place  and  its  manifestations  are  now  everywhere 
in  evidence.  Even  the  most  prosperous  industries  are  no 
longer  content  to  be  managed  by  rule  of  thumb.  Technical 
advisers  who  are  men  of  science  and  often  scholars  as  well, 
are  in  important  positions  of  counsel  and  control.  The  uni- 
versities are  turned  to  day  by  day  for  information,  for  ad- 
vice, and  for  new  and  specific  information  in  fields  where 
their  investigators  and  research  workers  are  busy  with  the 
laws  and  phenomena  of  nature.  Something  approaching 
ordered  and  scientific  knowledge  is  being  provided  as  a  founda- 
tion for  modern  industry,  modern  transportation,  and  modern 
finance.  Indeed,  it  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  modern 
industrial  progress  rests  least  of  all  upon  that  practical  sagac- 
ity which  is  so  volubly  proud  of  itself,  and  most  of  all  on 
pure  science  as  pursued  in  the  study  and  the  laboratory. 
All  this  marks  a  progress  as  heartening  as  it  is  genuine. 

A  democratic  society  which  is  interpenetrated  by  scholar- 
ship approaches  the  ideal  of  human  social  organization.  The 
American  people  have  yet  a  long  way  to  go  before  they  even 
comprehend  to  the  full  the  problems  and  ideals  of  democracy, 
much  less  solve  the  one  and  reach  the  other.  The  disinterest- 
edness of  the  scholar,  the  disciplined  character  of  his  intelli- 
gence, his  openness  of  mind,  his  willingness  to  learn,  and  his 
capacity  to  bring  new  happenings  to  the  test  of  long  experience 
and  of  classic  standards  of  excellence,  are  a  richer  possession 
than  any  gold  mine  or  oil  field  or  industrial  establishment, 
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however  huge  and  profitable.  Followers  of  the  economic 
theory  of  the  interpretation  of  human  history  conveniently 
overlook  the  debasing  and  demoralizing  influence  of  unre- 
lieved prosperity  and  of  that  contentment  which  leads  to  self- 
satisfaction  and  cynical  unconcern  for  the  needs  and  longings 
of  others.  Nothing  so  blinds  the  eyes  to  a  great  principle 
as  a  bulging  pocketbook.  For  all  this  the  scholar  and  his 
career  provide  the  antidote.  He  goes  his  way  quietly,  pa- 
tiently, effectively,  courageously,  pouring  into  the  steaming 
cauldron  of  public  opinion  those  new  elements  and  those 
old  influences  which  he  believes  will  help  it  to  become  more 
palatable  and  more  nourishing.  He  is  less  concerned  with 
political  and  social  forms  than  with  the  substance  which 
underlies  and  conditions  them.  To  provide  the  scholar  with 
a  career  which  is  protected  so  far  as  may  be  from  the  graver 
and  more  dire  tribulations  of  human  existence  is  an  act  and 
a  policy  of  the  highest  significance,  institutionally,  morally 
and  politically.  What  has  been  done  by  the  new  schedule 
of  salaries  established  at  Columbia  University,  fine  as  it  is, 
must  be  regarded  only  as  a  beginning.  The  gap  between  the 
compensation  of  the  officers  of  lower  grade  and  those  of  high- 
est rank  is  still  too  wide.  The  Instructor  and  the  Assistant 
Professor  should  remain  objects  of  sedulous  concern  until 
the  compensation  now  established  for  them  is  still  farther 
increased. 

In  his  Memories  and  Reflections  Lord  Oxford  and  Asquith 
relates  the  fact  that  when  Benjamin  Jowett  was  made 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford  in  1855,  by  appointment 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  his  annual  salary  was  the  sum  of  £40, 
at  which  it  had  been  set  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was 
ten  years  later  before  the  compensation  of  this  great  aca- 
demic post  was  raised  to  the  very  modest  sum  of  £500,  at 
which  it  remained  for  a  long  time.  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  the  personal  compensation  of  the  scholar 
is  only  one  of  his  professional  needs.  He  requires  trained 
assistance,  collections  of  books,  rich,  various,  and  growing, 
adequate  and  appropriate  laboratory  space  equipped  with 
the  apparatus  necessary  to  his  task,  and  then  suitable  provi- 
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sion  for  the  prompt  publication  of  the  results  of  his  studies, 
discoveries  and  reflections.  Give  the  scholar  all  these  and 
he  will  be  the  most  contented  of  human  beings,  for  the  lot 
which  he  has  chosen,  and  to  which  none  is  superior  or  more 
rewarding,  will  then  rest  upon  a  foundation  so  secure  and  so 
comfortable  that  his  mind  will  be  free  for  its  task  and  for  the 
fullest  enjoyment  of  that  measure  of  life  which  is  meted  out 
to  him.  Of  those  who  willingly  choose  this  happy  lot  and  per- 
severe in  it  with  fine  accomplishment  and  growing  satisfaction, 
one  may  surely  sing  with  the  poet  Vergil 

0  lerque  quaterque  beati! 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  amended  Statutes  of  1890,  a 
professor  in  Columbia  University  has  had  the  privilege  of 

retiring  from  active  service  at  his  own  request 
p    f  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five,  after  which 

time  and  in  which  status  he  would  receive  a 
stated  but  greatly  reduced  measure  of  compensation.  With 
the  organization  in  1905  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  to  administer  Mr.  Carnegie's 
munificent  gift  of  some  $15,000,000  to  make  possible  the 
establishment  of  a  general  system  of  retiring  allowances  for 
professors  who  were  ready  to  withdraw  from  farther  active 
service,  Columbia  University  surrendered  its  independent 
system  of  retirement  and  gladly  accepted  the  benefits  offered 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  It  will  surprise  many  to  learn 
that  from  1906  to  1928  Columbia  University  received  from 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  purpose  of  making  allowances 
to  retired  officers  or  their  widows  no  less  than  $1,132,474.79. 
At  the  present  time  the  annual  allowances  received  from  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  amount  to  about  $125,000.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  what  great  support  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift 
has  given  to  the  work  of  Columbia  University  and  to  the 
scholar?  who  are  members  of  its  academic  family.  Owing 
to  conditions  which  need  not  be  described  here  but  which 
are  fully  set  out  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  President  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Trustees 
of  that  Foundation,  some  thirteen  years  ago,  to  bring  to  an 
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end  the  system  of  non-contributory  allowances  which  had 
theretofore  prevailed  and  to  institute  the  system  of  contribu- 
tory retiring  allowances  which  is  fully  set  forth  in  Section  68  of 
the  Statutes  of  Columbia  University.  All  officers  appointed 
to  full  academic  service  since  November  17,  191 5  are  protected 
by  this  provision  of  the  Statutes  unless  they  shall  have 
expressly  declined  to  take  advantage  of  it,  in  which  case  it 
must  be  supposed  that  they  are  better  satisfied  to  make  their 
own  personal  provision  for  disability  or  old  age  and  prefer 
not  to  look  to  the  University  for  any  retiring  or  disability 
allowance  whatsoever.  There  remain  235  officers  of  the 
University,  35  of  whom  are  on  the  Barnard  College  Founda- 
tion and  37  on  the  Teachers  College  Foundation,  to  whom 
the  provisions  of  the  non-contributory  system  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  as  set  out  in  Section  67  of  the  University  Statutes 
still  apply.  Recent  reports  of  the  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  make  it  plain  that  that  Foundation  may  not  be 
able  much  longer  to  continue  the  scale  of  retiring  and  disability 
allowances  as  these  have  hitherto  existed.  The  maximum 
allowance  of  $4,000  has  already  been  reduced  to  $3,600  and 
may  perhaps  be  still  farther  reduced  in  the  near  future.  The 
facts  that  these  retiring  allowances  were  made  a  function  of 
the  academic  salary  received  by  each  individual  teacher  and 
that  these  salaries  have  been  very  greatly  increased  throughout 
the  country  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  appear  to 
have  brought  about  a  condition  in  which  the  resources  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation,  great  as  they  are,  will  no  longer 
be  adequate  to  maintain  the  scale  of  retiring  allowances  as 
these  have  been  established  for  some  years  past. 

These  facts  bring  Columbia  University  face  to  face  with  a 
very  grave  and  important  problem.  The  235  officers  to  whom 
the  provisions  of  Section  67  of  the  Statutes  now  apply  simply 
cannot  be  permitted  to  face  disability  or  old  age  with  so  insuf- 
ficient provision  as  the  allowances  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
if  necessarily  farther  reduced,  would  provide.  As  salaries 
have  increased  in  recent  years  it  has  been  difficult  enough 
for  a  retired  officer  to  readjust  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
to  the  retiring  allowance  which  was  in  many  cases  less  than 
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one-half,  often  only  one-third,  of  the  compensation  which 
he  had  received  while  in  active  service.  Should  these  allow- 
ances be  still  farther  reduced,  it  is  plain  that  the  gap  between 
the  allowance  and  the  salary  will  be  so  wide  that  action  by 
the  University  itself  is  imperative.  Studies  are  now  being 
made,  which  will  in  due  time  be  submitted  to  the  Trustees, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  situation  may  best  be  met. 
At  the  moment,  it  would  appear  to  be  desirable  to  divide 
the  officers  protected  by  Section  67  of  the  Statutes  into  two 
groups, — those  who  will  become  eligible  for  retirement  within, 
say,  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  those  who  will  not  become 
eligible  for  retirement  until  a  later  date  than  that.  For  the 
first  group  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  Trustees  to  make 
individual  provision  as  each  retirement  comes  about,  taking 
full  account  of  all  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case 
as  it  arises.  For  the  second  group  it  may  be  desirable  for  the 
Trustees  to  offer,  in  addition  to  the  protection  afforded  by 
Section  67,  the  protection  afforded  by  Section  68.  Were 
that  done,  the  academic  officer  in  this  group  might  look  for- 
ward to  the  retiring  allowance  provided  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  67, 
plus  such  additional  allowance  as,  with  his  own  cooperation, 
the  University  might  be  able  to  provide  for  him  under  the 
plan  established  by  Section  68  of  the  Statutes  for  all  officers 
appointed  subsequent  to  November  17,  1915.  Whatever 
happens,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  by  every  member  of 
Columbia  University  that  no  one  of  the  academic  family 
will  be  permitted  to  suffer,  so  far  as  the  University's  resources 
can  prevent,  but  that  every  energy  will  be  bent  to  protect 
the  academic  career  not  only  while  it  is  at  its  point  of  most 
effective  service  but  as  it  approaches  its  inevitable  end. 

There  is  a  principle  controlling  the  corporate  attitude 
just  outlined  which  is  of  utmost  importance.  There  still  exists 
and  is  widely  accepted  what  may  be  not  improperly  described 
as  the  "hired  man"  theory  of  academic  service.  According 
to  this  very  generally  accepted  theory,  a  member  of  an  aca- 
demic community  is  paid  by  the  year,  by  the  month  or  by  the 
hour,  to  render  a  certain  amount  of  service  which  is  either  ex- 
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plicitly  defined  or  conventionally  assumed.  For  example,  less 
than  fifty  years  ago  every  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Columbia 
College  was  expected  to  teach  fifteen  hours  each  week,  just 
as  a  bricklayer  is  expected  to  work  eight  hours  each  day. 
Under  the  happier  conditions  that  have  developed  since  the 
University  organization  of  1890  became  effective,  Columbia 
has  steadily  grown  away  from  that  preposterous  and  undig- 
nified theory,  although  it  must  be  recorded  that  progress 
in  that  respect  has  not  infrequently  been  resisted  with  con- 
siderable ardor  by  members  of  the  Faculties  themselves.  An 
academic  officer  in  the  Columbia  University  of  today  is  a 
member  of  a  free  society  of  scholars  in  which  his  duty  and 
his  ideals  are  identical,  where  he  pursues  that  path  of  scholar- 
ship which  appeals  to  his  tastes  and  his  capacities  and  which 
is  his  own  free  choice.  His  function  as  a  member  of  this 
society  of  scholars  is  to  promote  and  advance  scholarship 
itself,  to  guide  and  stimulate  youth,  and  to  serve  the  public 
in  a  myriad  different  ways  through  his  personal  contacts, 
by  his  interpretations  of  scholarship,  and  by  new  discoveries 
in  terms  of  life  and  its  greatest  satisfactions.  In  this  concep- 
tion of  the  academic  life  the  "hired  man"  theory  can  have 
no  possible  place. 

As  a  scholar  advances  in  years  he  will  naturally  expect, 
and  be  expected,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  his  visible  and 
measurable  labors,  and  to  pass  on  to  younger  hands  some  of 
the  more  arduous  occupations  of  the  academic  life.  Unless, 
however,  he  is  overtaken  by  actual  mental  or  physical  in- 
capacity, or  unless  there  be  some  other  strong  reason  growing 
out  of  the  interests  and  needs  of  scholarship  itself  for  the  final 
severance  of  his  academic  relationships,  he  should  remain 
in  the  active  service  of  this  society  of  scholars,  devoting  his 
ripest  years  to  those  reflections,  those  researches  and  those 
publications  for  which  the  earlier  years  of  labor  have  prepared 
him.  It  may  well  be  that  in  the  case  of  a  university  group 
restricted  in  number,  this  large  and  comforting  policy  could 
not  be  carried  out  without  preventing,  through  lack  of  means, 
the  appropriate  advancement  of  scholars  somewhat  younger 
in  years.  Situations  of  that  sort  must  be  met  as  they  arise 
with  good  judgment,  with  tact  and  with  generosity. 
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These  ripest  and  most  experienced  of  scholars  are  in  the 
truest  sense  the  University's  elder  statesmen  of  highest 
distinction.  Their  service,  so  far  as  it  is  outwardly  measurable, 
has  been  amply  rendered  through  the  years  that  have  passed. 
Once  the  "hired  man"  theory  be  abandoned,  then  these 
older  scholars  are,  first  of  all  and  most  of  all,  entitled  to  be 
protected  by  the  University  to  the  uttermost  as  the  marks  of 
the  passing  years  are  made  upon  them. 

The  action  taken  during  the  year  on  the  initiative  of  St. 

Stephen's  College  by  which  that  admirable  institution  was 

incorporated  in  the  University's  edu- 
University  Involution  ,  ,    , ,  ... 

,  „    ,    .  cational   system,  and  the   organization 

and  Evolution  .  J  ° 

in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  of  Seth 
Low  Junior  College,  mark  another,  a  natural  and  a  long  step 
forward  in  the  development  of  Columbia  University,  and  like- 
wise in  that  of  the  organization  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States.  Long  ago  Jeremy  Taylor,  treading  perhaps 
on  debatable  ground,  remarked  upon  the  involution  or  com- 
prehension of  the  Presbyter  within  the  Episcopus.  Just  so 
there  are  within  the  University  many  seeds  of  plants  of  differ- 
ent type  and  color  which  only  await  care  and  proper  nourish- 
ment in  order  to  produce  growths  that  will  shortly  blossom 
forth  and  bear  fine  fruit.  The  tradition,  the  authority  and 
the  inspiration  of  a  great  university  are  too  important  and 
too  rich  to  suffer  confinement  within  conventional  or  narrow 
bounds.  The  highest  ideal  of  them  all  is  public  service,  and 
that  service  is  best  rendered  when  an  historic  university  holds 
itself  ready  to  offer  its  tested  standards  of  excellence,  its 
companionship  and  its  scholarly  counsel  to  various  types  of 
institution  that  are  suited  for  university  membership,  or 
when  it  produces  these  out  of  its  own  soul  and  body.  The 
age-old  problem  of  the  One  and  the  Many,  first  illumined 
by  Pythagoras  and  his  followers,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  every 
form  of  organization  which  affects  human  beings.  To  give 
the  individual  the  benefit  which  attaches  to  membership 
in  a  group  without  subordinating  his  personality  and  his 
interests  to  group  preferences  and  to  group  demands,  as 
manifested  formally  or  informally  by  majority  vote,  remains 
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the  supreme  task  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  building, 
the  repair,  the  protection  or  the  embellishment  of  any  one  of 
the  institutions  of  civilization.  Whether  the  individual 
receives  his  due  and  is  offered  his  just  opportunity  depend 
not  in  the  least  upon  the  size  of  the  group  to  which  he  belongs, 
but  upon  the  manner  in  which  as  a  member  of  that  group  he 
is  recognized,  encouraged  and  inspired. 

It  is  of  high  importance  to  prevent  the  spirit  of  mass  pro- 
duction, which  has  found  its  way  into  the  control  of  pretty 
much  all  the  processes  of  industry  with  resultant  economic 
advantage  and  aesthetic  loss,  from  similarly  dominating  any 
part  of  the  field  of  education,  elementary,  secondary,  or  higher. 
The,  individual  is  too  precious  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  mass. 
He  should  be  surrounded  by  those  opportunities  for  diversity 
of  interest,  of  occupation  and  of  expression  that  will  invite  and 
encourage  him  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  his  talents. 
Thus  treated,  the  individual  will  be  enriched  by  his  mass 
membership  and  given  sources  of  power  and  enjoyment  which 
he  could  not  possibly  gain  alone.  For  some  years  past  it 
has  been  necessary  for  Columbia  College  to  limit  the  number 
of  those  granted  admission  each  year.  Literally  hundreds  of 
youths,  many  of  them  most  deserving  and  capable,  are  turned 
from  the  College  doors  because  the  limit  has  been  reached  of 
the  number  which  can  be  cared  for  in  one  undergraduate  or- 
ganization with  full  regard  to  their  individual  needs,  capacities 
and  tastes.  Shall  the  influence  and  the  intellectual  resources 
of  Columbia  University,  therefore,  be  limited  to  the  few 
hundred  undergraduates  who  may  each  year  be  enrolled  in 
Columbia  College?  That  would  be  a  sorry  confession  of 
impotence  to  meet  and  to  deal  with  a  very  real  and  a  very 
pressing  human  situation. 

A  college  like  St.  Stephen's,  limited  to  some  two  hundred 
or  two  hundred  and  fifty  undergraduates,  delightfully  placed 
in  the  countryside  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  and 
not  too  far  removed  for  frequent  visits  to  Morningside  Heights 
and  for  personal  contacts  between  the  teaching  scholars  in 
the  country  and  the  teaching  scholars  in  the  town,  is  a  rich 
and  fine  addition  to  the  University's  resources  for  solving  the 
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problems  of  undergraduate  instruction  and  undergraduate 
life.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when,  as  is  true  of  St.  Stephen's 
College,  the  atmosphere  is  one  of  earnest  religious  faith  and 
solemn  religious  observance.  The  standards  of  admission 
and  graduation  will  be  the  same  at  St.  Stephen's  College  as 
at  Columbia  College,  while  the  program  of  study  there  will 
be  that  which  the  teaching  scholars  of  St.  Stephen's  prefer 
and  support  as  the  surest  instrument  of  the  character-building 
and  mind-forming  processes  for  which  the  responsibility  is 
placed  in  their  experienced  and  trustworthy  hands.  That 
the  association  of  country  college  and  urban  university  will 
be  helpful  to  both  and  to  the  nation  which  both  aim  to  serve, 
is  the  confident  belief. 

The  Junior  College  problem  is  similar  but  different.  In 
the  Annual  Report  for  1927  (pp.  30-33),  the  relation  between 
the  university  and  the  Junior  College  was  pointed  out  and  the 
facts  assembled,  which  show  that  the  Junior  College  had  its 
intellectual  origin  in  those  studies,  reflections  and  policies 
which  led  to  the  organization  of  modern  Columbia  Uni- 
versity between  1880  and  1890.  The  Junior  College  will,  in 
the  first  place,  take  off  some  of  the  pressure  to  enter  Columbia 
College  or  St.  Stephen's  College,  and  it  will  also  serve  in  the 
case  of  most  of  its  students  to  give  that  measure  of  general 
academic  education  in  advance  of  the  secondary  school,  which 
can  suitably  and  profitably  be  taken  before  entering  upon  the 
active  work  of  the  world.  The  Junior  College  is  certain  to 
increase  and  multiply,  for,  to  use  again  Jeremy  Taylor's  figure, 
it  is  involved  or  comprehended  in  the  idea  of  a  modern  uni- 
versity serving  a  democratic  state. 

There  are  certain  obvious  centers  about  which  develop- 
ments of  this  type  may  be  expected  to  manifest  themselves 
in  the  immediate  future.  Morningside  Heights,  Philadelphia, 
Boston-Cambridge,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis,  and  Berkeley,  in  particular,  are  marked  out  as 
natural  geographic  and  intellectual  centers  for  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  education  in  manifold  form  and  in  various 
types  under  the  guidance,  the  stimulus  and  the  scholarly 
assurance  of  a  notable  university. 
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There  is  not  the  least  reason  why  a  university  should  be 
confined  to  a  single  school  of  law,  of  medicine,  or  of  engineering. 
Professional  schools,  too,  may  differ  in  type  or  in  method  pro- 
vided only  they  all  rest  upon  the  same  standard  of  excellence 
and  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit.  To  make  sure  of  this  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  university. 

In  addition  to  the  multiplication  of  the  undergraduate 
college  and  the  institution  and  multiplication  of  the  Junior 
College,  another  interesting  development  is  touched  upon  in 
the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Faculties.  Dean 
Woodbridge  points  out  that  our  graduate  schools  are  resorted 
to  by  two  very  different  types  of  person:  those  who  come 
with  full  intention  and  every  qualification  to  go  forward  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  most  rigorous  and  definite  training  therefor,  and  those 
who  come  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  and  the  privilege  of  a  year 
or  more  of  University  residence  before  leaving  the  groves  of 
academe  forever.  It  is,  as  the  Dean  points  out,  important 
to  differentiate  between  these  two  types  of  graduate  student, 
and  it  is  equally  important  that  the  needs  of  each  be  provided 
for  and  met.  In  the  German  universities  of  two  generations 
ago  this  same  situation  existed.  A  mere  handful  of  those  who 
were  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  for  example,  went 
forward  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  These  en- 
rolled themselves  in  seminars  and  privately  given  courses  of 
instruction,  and  assumed  heavy  burdens  in  library  or  in  lab- 
oratory. A  great  majority  of  the  students,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  no  such  intention.  They  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  public 
courses  of  lectures  offered  by  those  who  were  then  among  the 
world's  greatest  scholars.  A  similar  situation  existed  in  Paris 
at  the  Sorbonne.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
value  to  our  democracy  from  a  growing  host  of  young  men  and 
young  women  who  should,  following  college  graduation,  spend 
a  year  or  more  in  university  residence,  thinking  little  or 
nothing  of  candidacy  for  a  degree.  The  great  scholars  and  men 
of  science  whom  they  might  meet  and  hear,  the  books  which 
they  would  have  opportunity  to  read,  the  laboratories  in  which 
they  would  have  chance  to  work,  the  associations  which  they 
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might  quickly  form,  and  the  memories  which   they  would 

carry  away,  would  constitute  an  addition  to  the  intellectual 

resources  and  the  cultivation  of  the  American  people  which 

can  neither  be  weighed  nor  measured.    Lord  Halifax  quaintly 

remarks  that  "The  angry  Buz/  of  a  Multitude  is  one  of  the 

bloodiest  Noises  in  the  World."1     It  is  important  in  high 

degree  that  this  buzz  of  the  multitude  be  guided,  so  far  as 

may  be,  into  coherent  and  uplifting  speech  by  the  influence 

and  the  example  of  those  men  and  women  who,  while  not 

themselves  highly  trained  scholars  in  any  field,  are  yet  so 

familiar  with  scholarship,  so  imbued  with  its  spirit  and  so 

respectful  of  it  that  they  may  constitute  an  effective  leaven 

in  the  dull  lump  of  mass  mediocrity. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  Columbia  College  sets  out  with 

clearness   and   in   detail   the   thorough-going    reorganization 

of   the   undergraduate   program   of   study 

n  ergr    u    e  which   was  effected  during  the  year,   fol- 

Program  of  Study  .  °  J         , 

lowing  prolonged  and  earnest  discussions, 

formal  and  informal,  by  members  of  the  College  Faculty. 
That  the  action  finally  taken  was  supported  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  faculty,  is  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  broad- 
minded  earnestness  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  as  well 
as  of  their  devotion  to  the  ideal  for  which  the  College  exists, 
but  also  to  the  tact,  the  discretion  and  the  powers  of  leadership 
of  the  Dean  himself,  who  was  the  guiding  and  inspiring  force 
throughout  the  study  of  this  difficult  and  delicate  problem. 
The  history  of  the  undergraduate  program  of  study  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  half  century  illustrates  once 
more  how  much  easier  it  is  to  tear  down  than  to  build  up. 
The  old-fashioned  narrow  and  carefully  prescribed  program 
of  undergraduate  study,  resting  chiefly  as  it  did  on  the  founda- 
tions of  Greek,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  had  no  superior 
for  the  type  of  student  for  which  it  was  devised  and  developed. 
It  promoted  in  high  degree  that  indispensable  mental  disci- 
pline at  which  it  is  now  fashionable  to  jibe  and  to  jeer  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  undisciplined  minds  are  in  evidence  at 
every  turn  of  expression.     It  provided  an  understructure  of 

•  The  Works  of  Lord  Halifax  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1012),  p.  219. 
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real  knowledge  of  real  things  rather  than  a  more  or  less  emo- 
tional survey  of  changing  opinions,  ambitions  and  uncritical 
tastes.  It  turned  out  in  Great  Britain,  in  France,  in  Germany 
and  in  the  United  States  generation  after  generation  of  minds 
of  large  competence,  excellent  furniture  and  substantial 
power. 

The  passing  of  this  old-fashioned  narrow  and  prescribed 
undergraduate  program  was  the  result  of  two  well  defined 
causes.  One  of  these  was  the  immense  mass  of  new  knowledge 
and  new  information  brought  into  being,  first  by  the  huge 
advances  made  by  the  sciences  of  nature  and  greatly  increased 
by  those  studies  which  have  to  do  with  man's  social,  economic 
and  political  organization  and  development.  All  this  pro- 
vided new  and  important  material  which  pressed,  and  justly, 
for  recognition  in  some  form  in  the  undergraduate  program. 
The  other  cause  for  the  displacement  of  the  old-fashioned 
prescribed  program  was  the  broadening  of  the  college  con- 
stituency to  include  youth  drawn  from  every  class  and  type 
of  the  population.  Originally  and  for  a  long  time  the  American 
undergraduate  was  the  child  of  a  father  who  was  a  member 
of  one  of  the  so-called  learned  professions  or  who  was  in  one 
form  or  another  economically  independent.  The  family 
background,  the  inheritance  and  the  outlook  of  these  youths 
had  much  in  common,  and  a  single  and  substantially  uniform 
program  of  study  was  well  suited  to  their  needs  and  tastes. 
The  broadening  of  the  basis  of  college  education,  however, 
changed  all  this  and  now  the  college  population  of  the  country 
is  composed  in  very  large  part  of  ambitious  youth  whose 
parents  and  themselves  make  every  conceivable  sacrifice 
to  gain  the  advantage  of  college  residence  and  college  training. 
The  farmer,  the  small  business  man,  the  wage  worker,  are 
all  represented,  and  most  fortunately  so,  on  the  rolls  of  scores 
of  American  colleges. 

To  meet  these  two  new  and  greatly  changed  conditions 
something  radical  had  to  be  done  by  the  colleges  themselves. 
Here  and  there  began  fortuitous  and  tentative  tampering 
with  the  established  undergraduate  program,  but  nothing 
that  rested  on  principle  was  undertaken  until  President  Eliot 
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of  Harvard  brought  forward  his  powerful  argument  in  support 
of  the  thesis  that  the  American  undergraduate  should  be 
absolutely  free  to  choose  what  subjects  of  study  he  would 
pursue  while  in  college  residence.  One  slogan  of  the  strong 
movement  which  followed  for  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
free  election  was  the  quite  false  and  misleading  one  that  it 
matters  not  what  the  student  studies  but  only  how  he  studies 
it.  Any  slogan  which  regards  as  interchangeable  for  educa- 
tional purposes  a  calculation  of  the  orbits  of  the  moons  of 
Jupiter  and  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  the  civilization 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  is  a  subject  rather  for  jest  than 
for  serious  debate.  In  short,  the  argument  for  a  system  of 
free  election  was  useful  and,  in  a  sense,  unanswerable  so  long 
as  it  was  negative  and  in  form  an  attack  on  the  no  longer 
useful  and  no  longer  adequate  uniform  and  prescribed  program 
of  undergraduate  study.  The  argument  broke  down,  however, 
when  it  was  treated  as  positive  and  as  offering  a  foundation 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  program  of  undergraduate  study 
adapted  to  the  new  needs  and  the  new  conditions  which  had 
come  into  being.  It  was  because  of  this  fact  that  there 
began,  and  still  continues,  a  series  of  more  or  less  intelligent 
and  intelligible  experiments  to  construct  an  undergraduate 
program  which  shall  maintain,  so  far  as  possible,  the  excel- 
lences of  the  old  and  at  the  same  time  make  provision  for  the 
conditions  which  now  exist. 

One  suggestion  which  commended  itself  to  President  Gil- 
man  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  that  the  undergraduate 
program  should  consist  of  five  groups,  from  among  which 
each  student  should  select  the  one  which  he  preferred  to 
follow.  On  paper  this  seemed  admirable,  but  in  practice 
individual  students  immediately  began  to  propose  the  sub- 
stitution of  some  course  or  subject  lying  outside  the  group  of 
their  preference  for  some  course  or  subject  contained  in  that 
group.  No  very  good  reason  could  be  given  why  the  substitu- 
tion should  not  be  made,  and  thereupon  the  system  of  hard 
and  fast  groups  was  either  abandoned  or  greatly  modified. 

One  consideration  which  is  of  highest  importance  in  this 
connection  is  too  often  wholly  overlooked.     This  has  to  do 
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with  the  fact  that  it  is  essential  for  the  effectiveness  of  the 
American  college  that  there  be  a  substantial  common  back- 
ground, a  substantial  body  of  common  interest  and  a  sub- 
stantial common  purpose  and  ideal  to  bind  together  in 
sentiment  and  in  understanding  the  entire  body  of  those 
who  constitute  the  membership  of  the  undergraduate  college. 
Deprived  of  this  unifying  force,  a  period  of  undergraduate 
study  would  differ  but  little  in  its  general  character-building 
and  mind-forming  influences  from  such  intellectual  work  as 
the  individual  student  might  carry  on  independently  or  as 
a  member  of  a  small  and  highly  specialized  group.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  or  too  strongly  emphasized  that  early  specializa- 
tion and  early  vocational  preparation  are  the  mortal  enemies 
of  education.  The  substitute  for  education  which  they  offer 
is  a  pathetic  and  deceptive  shadow  of  reality. 

The  undergraduate  program  as  now  adopted  for  Columbia 
College  gives  full  recognition  to  all  these  considerations,  and 
in  the  exceptionally  well  devised  and  well  conducted  courses 
known  as  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Civilization  there  is 
offered  for  the  entire  undergraduate  body  a  unifying  force 
of  common  understanding,  common  appreciation  and  common 
sentiment.  This  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  remainder 
of  the  college  program  is  built.  It  takes  account  not  only  of 
each  student's  individual  tastes,  capacities,  needs  and  ambi- 
tions, but  of  the  varied  and  various  types  of  student  who 
come  to  Columbia  College.  It  would  indeed  be  unfortunate 
if  all  these  undergraduates  were  of  a  single  type  or  cast  in 
a  common  mould,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion puts  upon  the  faculty  the  heavy  but  welcome  obligation 
of  seeing  to  it  that  each  of  these  American  youths  is  given  the 
best  that  the  American  college  can  offer,  both  by  way  of 
opportunity,  by  way  of  environment,  by  way  of  association 
and  by  way  of  direct  instruction.  It  is  a  cause  for  deep 
satisfaction  that  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  Columbia  College 
carries  on  its  continuous  life  and  service  as  the  cornerstone  of 
the  foundation  upon  which  this  truly  modern  and  truly 
democratic  university  is  built. 
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Few  parts  of  the  field  of  higher  education  have  been  sub- 
ject in  recent  years  to  more  radical  and  more  rapid  change 

than  that  of  advanced  instruction  and  research 
(.T",  in  those  more  or  less  loosely  related  subjects 

which  are  grouped  together  under  the  word 
engineering.  The  beginnings  of  engineering  education  in 
this  country  were  very  simple  and  have  often  been  described. 
The  School  of  Mines,  when  founded  in  1863,  was  the  pioneer 
in  its  field  and  was  intended  to  offer  a  type  of  instruction  which 
then  did  not  exist  in  the  United  States,  both  advanced  and 
highly  intensive  in  character.  The  group  which  planned 
the  School  of  Mines  wished  it  to  be  what  we  should  now  call 
a  graduate  school,  but  they  soon  found,  as  President  Gilman 
of  Johns  Hopkins  found  more  than  a  decade  later,  that  edu- 
cational conditions  in  the  United  States  were  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  permit  the  prosperous  existence  of  a 
graduate  school  with  no  connecting  link  between  it  and  the 
secondary  school  system.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  School 
of  Mines  developed  as  it  did.  Admission  was  granted  to  those 
who  had  completed  a  secondary  school  course  with  special 
emphasis  upon  mathematics  and  such  modest  study  of  natural 
science  as  was  then  possible.  On  this  basis,  for  full  thirty 
years  the  School  of  Mines  not  only  maintained  its  primacy 
but  was  quite  unique  in  American  higher  education.  Then 
the  inevitable  happened.  The  field  of  technical  or  engineering 
education  greatly  and  rapidly  broadened.  Electrical  engineer- 
ing, chemical  engineering,  industrial  engineering,  came  into 
existence  and  made  their  insistent  demands.  Engineering 
schools  themselves  rapidly  multiplied,  some  of  them  becoming 
institutions  of  marked  excellence  and  doing  all  that  needed 
to  be  done  for  the  communities  or  sections  of  the  country 
which  they  first  and  specially  served. 

Following  the  removal  to  Morningside  Heights,  where  the 
buildings  known  as  Havemeyer  Hall,  School  of  Engineering, 
and  School  of  Mines  made  new  and  at  that  time  adequate 
provision  for  the  work  that  was  going  forward  in  those  fields, 
conditions  changed  with  great  rapidity.  The  multiplication 
of  schools  and  courses  in  engineering  subjects  continued  and 
the  prevailing  conditions  in  practical  business  life  placed  new 
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emphasis  upon  particular  competence  and  leadership  in  these 
fields  of  science  applied  to  some  phase  of  industry.  These 
matters  and  others  related  to  them  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  for  several  years,  and  finally, 
on  November  6,  191 1,  that  faculty  sent  to  the  Trustees  for 
consideration  an  important  series  of  recommendations  affect- 
ing the  standards  of  admission  to  the  work  of  the  Schools  of 
Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  as  well  as  the  courses 
of  instruction  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  which  was  responsible  for  the  work  of  those  schools. 
These  proposals  were  approved  by  the  Trustees  on  January  8, 
1912,  and,  with  slight  changes,  have  continued  to  rule  the 
practice  in  that  part  of  the  University's  work  until  the  present 
time.  The  essential  point  of  the  new  plan  of  organization  was 
that  candidates  for  degrees  in  engineering  were  to  be  placed  on 
a  level  with  candidates  for  degrees  in  law  and  medicine  and 
offered  a  technical  or  professional  course  of  study  covering 
three  years.  Admission  to  this  course,  however,  could  not 
ordinarily  be  obtained  by  one  who  had  not  passed  at  least 
three  years  of  study  in  a  college  or  scientific  school  of  high 
rank.  It  was  expected  and  predicted  that  the  number  of 
students  registered  under  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  would 
be  largely  reduced,  but,  as  the  Committee  on  Education 
stated,  this  is  "a  price  which  must  be  paid  in  order  to  do  that 
which  is  most  worthy  of  the  University  and  of  most  service 
to  the  public."  The  plan  then  adopted  had  the  vigorous 
support  of  the  Committee  on  Technical  Education  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science.  Their 
report  approving  the  proposals  of  the  faculty  contained  this 
significant  statement: 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  best,  ablest,  and  most  experienced  judges  whom 
your  Committee  has  been  able  to  consult,  there  is  an  increasing  need  in 
the  engineering  profession  in  America  for  engineers  of  wider  and  deeper 
culture — engineers  whose  professional  knowledge  rests  upon  the  broadest 
possible  general  foundations.  It  seems  to  us  that  to  Columbia,  more  per- 
haps than  to  any  other  university,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  train 
men  of  this  type — to  turn  her  effort  from  the  unprofitable  one  of  struggling 
to  compete  in  the  field  of  ordinary  standardized  technical  education,  and 
to  concentrate  it  upon  the  unique  undertaking  to  afford  a  training  of  so 
much  higher  grade  that  the  question  of  comparative  cost  will  not  enter, 
because  the  education  itself  will  not  be  comparable  with  that  afforded  by 
other  institutions." 
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The  new  plan  of  engineering  study  had  hardly  gone  into 
operation  when  the  Great  War  came,  completely  to  disarrange 
all  the  plans  and  hopes  of  the  young  men  of  the  decade  which 
followed.  Following  the  Armistice,  normal  conditions  grad- 
ually reasserted  themselves,  but  there  were  many  members 
of  the  University  both  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
among  the  alumni  who  felt  that  this  whole  subject  should  be 
farther  examined  with  a  view  to  correcting  any  mistakes  that 
had  been  made  and  to  strengthening  any  weak  points  that 
might  have  been  developed.  Therefore,  on  December  2, 
1926,  the  President  invited  a  particularly  representative  group 
of  alumni,  sixteen  in  number,  to  study  and  report  upon  the 
state  of  the  engineering  schools  and  in  particular  as  to  what 
steps,  if  any,  should  be  taken  to  increase  their  effectiveness 
and  more  adequately  to  equip  them  for  their  work  of  pro- 
fessional training  and  research.  This  committee,  with  great 
devotion  and  generosity  of  service,  attacked  its  difficult  task 
with  great  zeal,  and  under  date  of  October  20,  1927  submitted 
to  the  President  an  important  report  which  covered  the 
whole  field  and  made  a  series  of  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  greatest  value.  The  University  is,  and  will  always 
remain,  under  deep  obligation  to  its  alumni  members  who 
served  upon  this  committee  and  who  gave  so  freely  of  their 
time  and  thought  and  experience.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee, having  been  printed  for  the  information  of  the  Trus- 
tees and  the  alumni,  was  then  referred  to  the  Faculty  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  which  had  it  under  consideration  for  substan- 
tially the  whole  of  the  past  academic  year.  Many  meetings, 
both  informal  and  formal,  were  devoted  to  its  consideration 
and  to  discussion  of  the  questions  of  policy  which  it  raised. 
As  a  result,  the  Trustees  now  have  before  them  for  final 
consideration  and  possible  action  a  series  of  recommendations 
which,  if  adopted,  will  put  into  effect  those  recommendations 
of  the  Alumni  Committee  with  which  the  faculty  find  them- 
selves in  agreement. 

The  least  important  of  the  matters  discussed  has  to  do  with 
the  student  enrolment  under  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 
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When  the  new  plan  was  adopted,  to  take  effect  July  1,  1914, 
it  was  expected  and  predicted  that  the  number  of  students 
would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  this  has  happened,  but  to  a 
less  extent  than  many  expected.  The  enrolment  under  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  during  the  last  year  of  the  old  plan 
was  687,  while  the  enrolment  under  that  faculty  during  the 
last  academic  year  was  198.  To  the  latter  figure,  however, 
in  order  to  make  the  comparison  just,  there  must  be  added 
the  number  of  pre-engineering  students  enrolled  in  Columbia 
College,  namely,  252,  since  these  students  would,  under 
the  old  plan,  have  been  enrolled  under  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  were  they  in  Columbia  University  at  all.  Therefore, 
the  just  comparison  is  687  in  1913-1914,  against  450  in  1927- 
1928.  In  other  words,  by  a  change  in  the  system  of  academic 
bookkeeping,  a  much  greater  change  appears  on  the  face  of 
the  figures  than  circumstances  justify.  But  the  last  thing  with 
which  Columbia  University  need  be  concerned  is  student 
enrolment.  Thousands  of  applicants  are  each  year  turned 
from  its  doors,  many  of  whom  are  doubtless  desirable  youths 
whose  aspirations  should  be  encouraged,  but  the  pressure 
upon  the  resources  and  equipment  of  Columbia  University 
is  such  that  no  place  for  them  can  possibly  be  found.  The  just 
ambition  and  the  needs  of  the  Schools  of  Engineering  would 
be  well  met  if  there  were  steadily  in  residence  a  reasonable 
number  of  thoroughly  well-prepared  students  of  the  highest 
type  ready  and  able  to  profit  by  the  best  engineering  training 
that  can  be  given,  in  order  to  become  genuine  leaders  of 
their  profession  in  the  practical  work  of  the  world.  The  ob- 
servation of  the  alumni,  made  more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  is 
even  truer  now  than  it  was  then, — "Columbia  has  a  unique 
opportunity  to  turn  her  effort  from  the  unprofitable  one  of 
struggling  to  compete  in  the  field  of  ordinary  standardized 
technical  education  and  to  concentrate  her  attention  upon 
the  unique  undertaking  of  producing  engineers  of  wide  and 
deep  culture  whose  professional  knowledge  will  rest  upon  the 
broadest  possible  general  foundation." 

A  step  that  can  at  once  be  taken  is  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  to  that  of  the  Faculty  of 
Engineering,  and  the  title,  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and 
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Chemistry,  to  Schools  of  Engineering.  The  historic  name, 
School  of  Mines,  which  means  so  much  in  the  history  of 
Columbia  and  which  is  so  dear  to  its  alumni,  should  be  re- 
tained as  the  designation  of  the  collective  work  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  These  changes,  which  are 
recommended  both  by  the  alumni  and  the  faculty,  would 
clearly  recognize  the  new  status  and  would,  so  far  as  words 
can  do  so,  clarify  the  important  problem  which  confronts  the 
University. 

For  the  working  out  of  this  program  there  are  four  obvious 
and  pressing  needs:  the  strongest  possible  men  must  be 
sought  and  called  to  positions  on  the  Faculty  of  Engineering ; 
the  laboratory  equipment  of  the  various  engineering  depart- 
ments must  be  greatly  extended  and  improved,  including  the 
provision  of  such  a  series  of  testing  laboratories  as  has  been 
proposed  after  careful  study  by  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering;  the  work  and  the  spirit  of  these  schools  must 
be  brought  and  kept  in  closest  possible  touch  with  the  engi- 
neering profession  and  with  those  practical  undertakings 
which  depend  in  so  large  measure  upon  engineering  service 
of  competence  and  skill;  and  then  the  spirit  and  methods  of 
research  must  be  vigorously  strengthened  and  developed  to 
the  end  that  the  Schools  of  Engineering  may  contribute 
constantly  and  powerfully  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
which  confront  and  often  vex  the  mines,  the  industries,  the 
transportation  systems  and  the  commerce  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  to  these  four  matters  that  the  University 
should  now  address  itself  with  vigor  and  determination.  If 
this  be  done,  the  splendid  tradition  of  the  old  School  of  Mines 
will  be  fully  maintained  and  finely  developed  to  accord  with 
the  new  conditions  that  now  surround  and  confront  us. 

There  is  general  and  commendable  concern  throughout 
the  United  States  at  the  amount  and  character  of  the  law- 
lessness which   is  brought  to  the   attention   of 
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anairs  exists  over    a  wide  territory  and   tor  a 

considerable  time,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a  lack  of  corre- 
spondence or  adjustment  between   law  and  conduct  which 
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requires  more  than  the  superficial  examination  usually  given 
to  it.  There  is  outcry  for  more  laws,  for  quicker  and  more 
severe  penalties,  despite  the  fact  that  these  are  precisely  the 
steps  which  may  aggravate  the  existing  situation  rather  than 
relieve  it.  There  have  been  laws  against  theft  ever  since 
Moses  went  up  to  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  doubtless  long 
before  that,  but  thieving  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  was  never 
more  popular  or  more  widely  indulged  in  than  at  the  present 
moment.  Perhaps  education,  with  emphasis  upon  moral 
self-discipline,  would  succeed  where  law  fails. 

If  society  punishes  the  lawbreaker  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance 
and  reprisal,  that  is  at  least  to  be  understood,  even  if  not 
applauded ;  but  if  society  punishes  the  lawbreaker  in  the  hope 
and  expectation  of  thereby  preventing  others  from  break- 
ing the  same  law,  then  society  is  flying  in  the  face  of  all  the 
teachings  of  history  and  experience.  No  man  with  murder 
in  his  heart  holds  his  hand  because  he  has  read  in  his  news- 
paper that  a  murderer  in  another  city  has  just  been  executed. 
Very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  psychology  of  the  law- 
breaker would  quickly  reveal  the  fact  that  he  himself  always 
expects  to  escape  detection  and  possible  punishment  and 
that  what  has  happened  to  some  predecessor  in  law-breaking 
has  little  or  no  terror  for  him.  A  most  admirable  discussion 
of  this  entire  subject,  so  difficult  and  so  little  understood, 
has  just  now  been  presented,  on  the  authority  of  long  expe- 
rience and  deep  study,  by  the  Warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison.1 
Elihu  Root  put  the  kernel  of  the  whole  matter  succinctly 
and  with  precision  when  he  declared  in  speaking  to  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law  in  1908  that: 

"It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  men  refrain  from  crime  through 
fear  of  fine  or  imprisonment.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  men  refrain 
from  criminal  conduct  because  they  are  unwilling  to  incur  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live  the  public  condemnation  and  obloquy  which 
would  follow  the  repudiation  of  the  standard  of  conduct  prescribed  by 
that  community  for  its  members.  As  a  rule  when  the  law  is  broken  the 
disgrace  which  follows  conviction  and  punishment  is  more  terrible  than 
the  actual  physical  effect  of  imprisonment  or  deprivation  of   property. 

1  Lawes,  Louis  E.,  Life  and  Death  in  Sing  Sing  [New  York,  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co., 
1938.] 
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Where  it  happens  that  the  law  and  public  opinion  point  different  ways, 
the  latter  is  invariably  the  stronger."1 

What  irks  men  is  the  loss  of  prestige,  of  esteem,  of  business 
and  of  social  standing;  that  which  they  dismiss  with  uncon- 
cern, if  indeed  they  think  of  it  at  all,  is  the  likelihood  of  de- 
tection and  criminal  punishment.  The  gist  of  the  matter  is 
that  lawlessness  will  come  to  an  end,  save  as  concerns  the 
permanent  criminal  fringe  of  society,  whenever  that  public 
opinion  which  the  lawbreaker  fears  punishes  him  with  its 
overwhelming  disapproval.  The  law  whose  infraction  calls 
out  that  disapproval  is  a  good  law;  the  law  which  does  not 
call  out  that  disapproval  is  a  bad  law.  Moreover,  this  is  not  a 
question  which  can  be  settled  by  majority  vote.  It  cuts  far 
deeper  into  the  social  and  moral  structure  than  that.  Those 
legalistically-minded  persons  who  are  fond  of  insisting  that 
all  laws,  whether  good  or  bad,  must  be  obeyed — or,  as  they 
say,  enforced — while  they  remain  upon  the  statute  book,  over- 
look the  fact  that  this  has  been  the  cry  of  every  tyrant  and 
dictator  from  the  beginning  of  history.  Such  persons  would 
be  gravely  concerned  alike  for  the  sanity  and  the  patriotism 
of  the  author  of  Thoreau's  essay  on  Civil  Disobedience  and 
highly  scandalized  at  the  opinion  which  Thomas  Jefferson 
expressed  in  a  letter  written  to  Mrs.  John  Adams  when  he 
got  news  of  Shays'  Rebellion  in  Massachusetts: 

"The  spirit  of  resistance  to  government  is  so  valuable  on  certain  oc- 
casions that  I  wish  it  to  be  always  kept  alive.  It  will  often  be  exercised 
when  wrong,  but  better  so  than  not  to  be  exercised  at  all.  I  like  a  little 
rebellion  now  and  then.     It  is  like  a  storm  in  the  atmosphere." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  pretty 
complete  overhauling  of  some  prevailing  notions  of  law  and 
for  a  readjustment  of  men's  thinking  to  contemporary  con- 
ditions as  they  actually  are.  When  conduct  and  the  law  are 
at  odds,  the  fault  may  lie  with  the  law.  The  matter  will  at 
least  repay  being  looked  into.  The  theory  that  law  is  the  out- 
giving of  some  indisputable  sovereign  power  which  has   full 

1  Elihu  Root,  Addresses  on  International  Subjects  [Harvard  University  Press,  1016], 
P.  27. 

'  The  Writings  of  Jefferson,  collected  and  edited  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford  [G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons:  New  York,  1894],  Vol.  IV:  p.  370. 
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authority  and  capacity  to  enforce  its  prescriptions,  is  an 
unsubstantial  dream.  There  is  no  better  definition  of  law 
than  that  it  is  such  ordering  of  the  social  relations  as  is  up- 
held by  the  general  will.  Laws  are  not  made  by  legislatures 
or  by  courts  except  in  form,  save  in  so  far  as  the  general  will 
accepts  them.  No  law  which  has  to  do  with  human  thought 
or  speech  or  conduct  can  by  any  possibility  be  enforced.  The 
classic  illustration  is  Galileo's  famous  Eppur  si  muove,  which 
even  if  apocryphal  in  fact,  is  wholly  true  in  spirit.  No  fewer 
than  three  states  of  the  American  Union  have  indulged  in 
the  legislative  stupidity  of  enacting  statutes  to  forbid  the 
teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  schools  supported 
in  any  degree  by  public  funds.  The  folly  of  this  proceeding 
can  only  be  excelled  by  its  fruitlessness.  For  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  states  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee  and  that  they  may  not  weary  in  well-doing,  the 
fact  may  be  recorded  that  it  is  only  312  years  since  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index  censured  the  classic  but  wicked  work  of 
Copernicus,  De  Revolutionibus  Orbium  Celestium. 

Violation  of  a  law  of  this  kind  may,  if  society  chooses,  be 
criminally  punished,  but  that  is  a  quite  different  matter  from 
enforcing  the  law.  Such  a  law  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  enforced, 
simply  because  it  is  by  nature  unenforceable.  If  it  is  accepted 
and  acted  upon,  well  and  good.  Otherwise  it  is  a  dead  letter, 
with  occasional  outbursts  of  official  industry  directed  toward 
the  punishment  of  its  violators.  All  this  is  true  of  the  thous- 
and and  one  compulsions,  prohibitions,  and  restrictive  regula- 
tions of  one  sort  or  another,  both  legislative  and  administra- 
tive, which  crowd  our  American  statute  books  and  which  are 
the  joy  and  delight  of  the  legalistically-minded. 

The  cure  for  lawlessness  is  not  to  pass  more  laws,  still  less 
to  inflict  more  rigid,  more  severe  and  more  cruel  punishments 
for  law  violation.  These  can  only  be  more  or  less  futile  and 
aggravating  expedients.  The  true  cure  is  first  not  to  enact  or 
promulgate  laws  which  the  general  will  does  not  or  will  not 
accept,  and  then  to  train  that  general  will  to  a  habit  of  in- 
telligent self-discipline  which  will  make  it  law-abiding  and 
law-conforming  when  it  accepts  laws  as  just  and  right.     The 
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treatment  of  the  criminal,  with  a  view  to  his  detention  if  in- 
corrigible and  to  his  training  back  to  useful  citizenship  if  he 
be  the  contrary,  is  another  matter  and  a  very  large  one  upon 
which  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  enter  here. 

These  considerations  point  to  the  necessity  of  overhauling 
much  of  that  part  of  the  social  fabric  which  is  called  law. 
There  are  several  and  excellent  plans  on  foot  to  restate  the 
law,  but  a  care  must  be  had  that  in  these  restatements  there 
are  not  enshrined  and  given  new  life  old  errors  and  fallacies 
which  it  is  high  time  were  left  behind  altogether.  The  present 
task  is  to  examine  the  legal  structure  of  society  in  the  light 
of  its  present-day  moral,  economic  and  business  structure 
and  to  ascertain  where  the  path  of  progress  begins  and  in 
what  direction  it  will  lead.  It  is  fortunate  for  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  for  the  nation  that  the  Faculty  of  Law  has  entered 
upon  just  this  task  with  great  enthusiasm,  with  large  and 
wide  learning  and  with  practical  sagacity.  Out  of  this  effort 
there  should  come,  and  doubtless  will  come,  important  and 
constructive  contributions  not  only  to  the  work  of  law  schools 
and  the  teaching  of  law,  but  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
whole  field  embraced  under  the  general  term  Legal.  It  may 
well  be  that  we  shall  discover  among  the  mass  of  statutes, 
precedents  and  judicial  decisions  which  now  confront  us, 
some  that  are  Law,  some  that  are  Partly  Law,  some  that  are 
No  Law  and  some  that  are  Anti-Law.  If  it  be  urged  that  all 
statutes,  judicial  decisions  and  administrative  rulings  that 
have  the  form  of  law  have  also  by  reason  of  that  very  fact 
the  full  force  and  authority  of  law,  then  one  can  only  sigh 
and  repeat  softly  the  immortal  words  of  Mr.  Bumble:  "If 
the  law  supposes  that,  the  law  is  a  ass — a  idiot  .  .  .  and  the 
worst  I  wish  the  law  is,  that  his  eye  may  be  opened  by 
experience — by  experience." 

The  vigorous  and  exceptionally  bitter  political  campaign 
through  which  the  nation  is  just  now  passing  offers  many 
characteristics  which  give  just  cause  for  alarm 
M-    ,  and  which  are  a  peremptory  challenge   to  the 

effectiveness  and  sincerity  of  the  schools,  the 
colleges  and  the  universities  of  the  nation.  A  capital  story 
is  told  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  as  he  then  was,   who,  when 
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approached  by  Mr.  Frank  Harris  with  the  emphatic  state- 
ment that  the  two  greatest  obstacles  to  progress  were  Chris- 
tianity and  journalism,  responded  with  characteristic  serenity 
and  bland  understanding:  "Christianity,  of  course;  but 
why  journalism?"  The  sequel  does  not  relate  whether  the 
point  of  Mr.  Balfour's  reply  was  lost  on  Mr.  Harris. 

Spinoza  had  a  somewhat  different  view,  for  Matthew 
Arnold  somewhere  reminds  us  of  Spinoza's  maxim  that  the 
two  great  banes  of  humanity  are  self-conceit  and  the  laziness 
which  self-conceit  brings  in  its  train.  We  might  perhaps 
venture  to  add  together  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Balfour  and 
of  Spinoza  and  find  cause  for  serious  self-examination  as  a 
nation.  Democracy  has  come  a  long  way,  but  quite  plainly 
it  has  a  still  longer  way  to  go  before  the  maxims  and  the 
ideals  of  the  political  philosophers  who  first  expounded  and 
extolled  it  are  even  measurably  illustrated  and  attained. 
Ignorance,  intolerance,  bigotry,  bitter  partisanship  and 
stupendous  self-conceit  and  self-satisfaction  are  manifest  on 
every  side.  It  is  with  utmost  difficulty,  if  at  all,  that  minds 
of  opposite  temper  and  outlook  can  agree  for  the  calm  and 
reasonable  discussion  of  any  fundamental  question  of  public 
policy.  Catchwords,  cheap  and  tawdry  appeals  to  popular 
emotion  and  downright  falsification  are  resorted  to  with  a 
quiet  and  satisfied  effrontery  which  almost  compels  admira- 
tion from  the  onlooker. 

It  is  of  no  great  comfort  to  be  reminded  that  during  the 
height  of  the  political  warfare  between  the  Federalists  and 
the  first  Republicans  language  of  extreme  bitterness  and  vilifi- 
cation was  constantly  used.  It  helps  very  little  to  point  to 
some  of  the  happenings  at  the  time  of  the  national  politi- 
cal contests  of  1840  or  1848  or  1884.  Much  has  changed 
since  those  days.  The  electorate  has  been  multiplied  many 
times,  and  an  almost  unconceivable  portion  of  the  national 
treasury  has  been  expended  upon  education  and  educational 
instrumentalities  of  every  sort.  Schools,  colleges,  universities, 
libraries,  institutes,  lyceums  and  like  organizations  of  a 
score  of  kinds  abound  on  every  side.  Why  have  they  not  by 
their  vast  effort  brought  to  the  public  mind  a  much  greater 
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measure  of  reasonableness,  a  much  larger  use  of  scientific 
and  scholarly  method  in  the  examination  and  discussion 
of  public  policies,  and  a  much  greater  sense  of  fairness  as  well 
as  sobriety  of  temper  in  the  presence  of  disputed  and  highly 
contentious  questions? 

Answers  to  this  question  will  be  many  and  various.  Years 
ago  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  pointed  out  that  illiteracy  had  its 
advantages  if  the  ability  to  read  was  exerted  solely  or  even 
chiefly  upon  the  unworthy,  the  unbecoming  and  the  vulgar. 
The  late  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Asquith  gave  a  warning  against 
"the  menacing  inroad  of  the  'best  sellers'  and  the  'shockers,'  " 
and  we  are  not  without  at  least  a  score  of  other  authoritative 
and  constructive  judgments  both  as  to  these  uncomfortable 
and  uncomforting  facts  and  as  to  the  difficulty  of  displacing 
them.  It  would  be  worth  while  for  the  public  mind  to  take 
to  heart  the  maxim  of  Spinoza.  National  self-satisfaction  and 
national  self-conceit  are  on  the  part  of  any  great  people  a 
painful  thing  to  see  and  a  harmful  thing  to  note.  The  greater 
the  influence  of  a  nation  in  the  modern  world,  the  greater  the 
damage  to  be  done  if  self-satisfaction  is  the  dominant  note 
of  its  public  mind.  While  we  are  engaged  in  the  relief  or 
abolition  of  poverty,  we  must  not  overlook  the  gravest  dangers 
which  attend  undue  absorption  in  prosperity.  One  of  these 
is,  as  Spinoza  points  out,  laziness.  The  contentment  which 
follows  upon  material  prosperity  induces  satisfaction  with 
whatever  is,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  shortcomings,  its 
dangers  or  its  immoralities. 

The  public  mind  needs  a  constant  spur  to  self-examination, 
to  self-criticism  and  to  higher  and  finer  self-expression.  If 
this  cannot  come  as  a  result  of  the  effort  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  land,  from  where  is  it  to  come?  We  are  having 
just  now  many  and  painful  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  say- 
ing of  a  wise  man  that  when  religious  discord  enters  by 
the  front  door,  then  Christianity  both  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
goes  out  by  the  window.  Low  as  is  the  plane  on  which  so 
many  of  the  office-seeking  and  office-holding  class  habitually 
move,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  that  plane  would  be 
much  higher,  and  without  delay,  if  the  public  mind  demanded 
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it.  If  the  emotional  illusions  and  the  intellectual  barrenness 
of  current  political  controversy  could  be  put  away,  and  if  the 
American  people  would  discipline  themselves  to  look  facts  in 
the  face  as  they  really  are,  the  political  life  of  the  nation  would 
take  on  a  much  finer  form.  The  office-seeking  and  the  office- 
holding  class  would  respond  to  the  new  demands  made  upon 
them  and  the  nation  would  move  forward  both  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  its  national  ideals  and  to  the  fulfillment  of 
its  national  obligations. 

A   step   of   marked   significance   and   importance   is    that 
taken  through  the  integration  of  the  work  of  the  School  of 
Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  with  that  of  the  School 
of  Medicine,  which  accompanies  the  removal  of  entistry 

the  work  of  these  two  schools  to  the  Medical  Medicine 
Center.  The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dental  and 
Oral  Surgery  in  his  report  emphasizes  the  parallelism  which 
has  existed  between  some  aspects  of  the  development  in  this 
country  of  medical  instruction  and  that  of  training  in  den- 
tistry. At  their  beginnings  and  shortly  thereafter  both  were 
marked,  not  unnaturally,  by  strong  commercial  and  material 
characteristics  which  it  took  time  and  an  instructed  profes- 
sional and  public  opinion  to  remove.  So  far  at  least  as 
Columbia  University  is  concerned  this  has  now  been  wholly 
accomplished,  and  the  physical  juxtaposition  of  the  work  in 
Medicine  and  that  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  is  but  a 
symbol  of  their  scientific  and  educational  interdependence. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  dental  and  oral  surgery  instead  of  being 
something  apart  from  medicine  is  a  very  real  element  of  that 
field  of  knowledge  and  practice,  as  well  as  a  highly  specialized 
subject  with  important  functions  and  public  responsibilities 
of  its  own.  The  fundamental  preparation  and  the  early 
professional  training  desirable  for  practitioners  of  dentistry 
are  identical  with  those  desirable  for  practitioners  of  medicine. 
Divergence  and  specialization  properly  begin  at  about  the 
point  reached  by  the  student  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  of 
professional  study  in  medicine.  All  this  has  now  been  made 
not  only  possible  but  actual  and  the  most  fortunate  results 
may  be  expected  to  follow. 
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Like  other  parts  of  the  medical  field  of  knowledge  dentistry 
has  the  important  function  of  prevention  of  disease  as  well 
as  cure.  Frequent  periodic  dental  examinations,  public  clinics 
for  those  who  will  take  advantage  of  them,  and  infirmaries 
for  serious  cases  requiring  constant  oversight,  are  all  part 
of  the  work  of  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery.  Under 
the  vigorous  and  constructive  leadership  of  the  Dean,  the 
Faculty  of  this  School  is  of  the  highest  competence  and 
devotion.  There  is  need,  and  quickly,  of  an  adequate  endow- 
ment fund  for  this  portion  of  the  University's  work  which 
has  not  heretofore  sufficiently  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
general  public.  The  helpful  and  curative  services  of  dentistry 
are  now  so  much  more  widely  recognized  than  was  once  the 
case  that  it  should  not  be  long  before  the  mere  presentation 
of  these  facts  to  the  public  will  provide  a  permanent  endow- 
ment fund  that  will  produce  an  income  of  approximately 
$150,000  a  year  for  the  support  of  the  highly  scientific  and 
beneficent  work  of  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery. 

Instruction  and  research  in  Pharmacy  constitute  a  part  of 
the  University's  field  of  interest  and  of  work  which  is  of  far 
greater  public  importance  than  is  generally 
o  ege  o  recognized.  The  preparation  of  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals, whether  for  the  prevention  of  disease  or  for 
its  cure,  is  a  matter  of  direct  and  immediate  concern  not 
only  to  the  entire  medical  profession  but  to  the  general  public 
as  well.  Sooner  or  later  the  relationship  between  Pharmacy 
and  Medicine  will  become  much  closer  than  it  now  is. 

The  Department  of  Pharmacology  and  Materia  Medica, 
which  had  its  notable  beginnings  in  the  Elgin  Botanical 
Garden  instituted  in  1801  by  Dr.  David  Hosack,  then  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica  in  Columbia  College, 
is  the  obvious  link  between  the  Medical  Faculty  and  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy.  As  rapidly  as  conditions 
permit  and  public  opinion  will  support,  the  standards  of 
admission  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy  are  being  raised,  the 
content  of  its  program  of  instruction  is  being  enriched  as 
well  as  broadened,  and  the  standard  of  accomplishment  in- 
sisted   upon    for   graduation    with    a    professional    degree  is 
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steadily  being  elevated  to  the  point  where  the  Faculty  would 
like  it  to  be.  A  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Dean  will  indicate 
how  marked  has  been  the  progress  recorded  within  the  past 
year  and  what  steps  are  planned  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
immediate  future. 

Of  all  the  professional  schools  and  faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity no  one  has  sprung  so  directly  and  so  fully  from  the 
profession  or  calling  which  it  serves  as  has  the  College  of 
Pharmacy.  That  profession  supports  and  sustains  the 
College  and  provides  it  with  the  means  to  go  forward  with  its 
program  of  progress  and  accomplishment.  Research  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  instruction,  and  year  by  year  a  body  of 
knowledge  is  being  built  up  and  a  quantity  of  skill  is  being 
developed  which  contribute  powerfully  to  the  service  and  to 
the  health  of  the  public  at  large.  Pharmacy  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  most  necessary  instruments  which 
Medicine  has  at  its  disposal  for  service. 

Constant  discussion  goes  forward  all  over  the  land  as  to 

the   relation   which   exists,    and   should    exist,    between    an 

institution  of  higher  education  and  those  who 

have   been   graduated   from   it.      It    is    worth  ^Tf^1  y- 

.  .  .  .  .  and  Alumni 

noting  that  this  question  is  in  large  degree  one 

of  purely  American  origin  and  American  interest.  In  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  former  students  have 
deep  affection  and  respect  for  the  university  of  their  under- 
graduate days,  but  they  have  no  such  forms  of  organization 
and  no  such  continuing  and  solicited  enthusiasms,  often  very 
juvenile  in  character,  as  prevail  among  college  and  university 
graduates  in  the  United  States.  There  must  be  a  reason 
for  this  difference,  and  the  reason  is  probably  to  be  found, 
partly  in  the  conditions  of  undergraduate  residence  and 
life  in  America  and  partly  in  the  stupendous  development 
of  sports  and  intercollegiate  athletic  contests  which  has 
marked  the  past  half  century.  Diligent  inquiry  among 
men  of  an  older  period  and  some  study  of  their  memoirs  and 
writings  would  indicate  that  until  about  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago  conditions  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  concerned  alumni 
and  their  colleges,  were  about  the  same  as  those  to  be  observed 
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in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  the  development  of  intercollegiate  ath- 
letic contests,  zeal  for  success  in  them,  and  pride  in  their 
victories,  are,  in  large  measure  at  least,  the  stimulating  cause 
of  the  alumni  movement  in  the  United  States.  However  that 
may  be,  the  alumni  movement  exists  and  is  very  powerful. 
It  is  important  that  it  be  placed  upon  a  sound  basis  of  principle 
and  that  it  be  guided  into  right  and  helpful  channels  of 
expression. 

It  is  fixed  doctrine  at  Columbia  University  that  the  alumnus 
is  permanently  a  member  of  the  University.  He  has  come  to 
it  of  his  own  accord,  has  placed  his  name  upon  its  books,  has 
qualified  for  one  of  its  degrees  and  has  taken  that  degree. 
By  these  several  acts  he  has  become  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity family,  entitled  to  recognition  as  such  and  bearing 
responsibility  as  such.  He  is  always  and  everywhere,  whether 
willingly  or  not,  whether  consciously  or  not,  a  representative 
of  his  university's  training  and  ideals.  Time  and  again  the 
university  will  be  judged,  and  either  benefited  or  harmed, 
by  the  conduct  or  achievements  of  an  alumnus.  In  return 
for  this  representation  of  his  university  in  his  place  of  residence 
or  in  his  professional  calling  or  occupation,  he  is  not  only  at 
liberty,  but  wholly  welcome,  to  give  to  his  university  candid 
criticism,  helpful  advice  and  generous  counsel.  It  is  customary 
for  the  American  colleges  and  universities  to  harass  their  alumni 
with  constant  and  vociferous  appeals  for  money  gifts.  With- 
in limits,  it  is  wholly  proper  that  a  university  should  look  to 
its  alumni  for  the  new  financial  support  which  it  needs  to  go 
forward  with  its  work,  but  the  alumni  should  be  made  to 
understand  and  feel  that  they  are  not  looked  upon  either 
wholly  or  even  primarily  as  a  possible  source  of  financial  sup- 
port and  helpfulness. 

Alumni  representation  on  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, instituted  in  1909,  has  not  only  established  a  fine 
and  healthful  relationship  of  interdependence  between  the 
University  and  its  organized  alumni,  but  it  has  provided  the 
University  with  a  most  exceptional  succession  of  able,  com- 
petent and  devoted  men  for  service  upon  its  governing  body. 
To  keep  alive  the  spirit  and  the  ideals  of  a  university,  to  make 
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these  effective  and  influential  in  a  thousand  communities 
wherever  placed,  and  to  hold  high  the  name  and  the  repute 
of  a  long  established  institution  of  higher  learning,  are  the 
chief  and  continuing  duties  and  responsibilities  of  alumni. 

The  operations  of  the  University  corporation  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1928  showed  a  total  income  of  $9,144,839.54 
and  a  total  expenditure  of  $9,313,302.53,  result- 
ing in  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  $168,462.99.  In-  ^^rT  t 
eluded  in  the  expenditures  were:  Interest  on  the 
corporate  debt,  $327,415.14;  Payment  to  the  Redemption 
Fund  on  account  of  the  Loan  of  1909,  $100,000;  and  Amortiza- 
tion of  the  Loan  of  1925,  $95,000,  making  a  total  of  $522,415.14 
paid  on  account  of  the  debt  service.  In  other  words,  if  the 
University  were  relieved,  by  new  gifts  and  benefactions,  of 
the  bonded  indebtedness  incurred  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase and  development  of  the  site  on  Morningside  Heights 
and  with  the  development  of  the  building  program  of  1925 
made  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  provide  for  the  Uni- 
versity's current  work,  there  would  be  a  reasonable  amount  of 
income  available  for  strengthening  the  educational  work  now 
in  progress.  If  there  were  no  bonded  indebtedness,  certain 
very  important  undertakings,  in  no  sense  by  way  of  expansion 
but  wholly  by  way  of  strengthening  and  improving  work  now 
in  progress,  could  be  entered  upon  without  delay. 

The  appropriations  as  contained  in  the  budget  adopted  by 
the  Trustees  on  April  2,  1928  for  the  work  of  this  corporation 
alone  during  the  year  now  in  progress,  together  with  such 
amendments  as  were  made  previous  to  June  30  last,  are  as 
follows : 

For  Educational  Administration  and  Instruction      ....  $7,967,947.59 

For  Buildings  and  Grounds 955,108.00 

For  the  Library 337.647.67 

For  Business  Administration 220,062.00 

For  annuities        . 42,757.50 

For  taxes  and  other  charges  upon  the  Loubat  Property  .    .  59,415.00 

For  interest  on  the  corporate  debt       311,050.00 

For  payment  on  account  of  Redemption  Fund,  due  June  30, 

1929 100,000.00 

Amortization  of  Loan  of  1925 95,000.00 

Making  in  all  the  sum  of $10,088,087.76 
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which  sum  is  made  chargeable  as  follows: 

To  the  income  of  the  Corporation $7,423,217.02 

To  the  income  from  special  endowments 1,084,850.24 

To  gifts 172,820.50 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation      .    .    .  109,500.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  the  Presbyterian  Hospital    .    .    .  37,500.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Barnard  College 416,785.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Teachers  College 722,600.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  St.  Stephen's  College 62,300.00 

To  Special  Real  Estate  Account — Loubat  Property     .    .    .  59,415.00 

$10,088,987.76 

By  reference  to  the  charges  against  the  general  income  of 
the  corporation  it  will  be  seen  that  these  amount  to  $1,195,- 
931.13  more  than  the  same  item  in  the  budget  for  the  year 
preceding  as  shown  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1927  (p.  10). 
Since  the  amount  of  estimated  general  income  with  which 
to  meet  these  charges  is  $6,945,663.15,  there  is  a  present 
estimated  deficit  in  the  cost  of  the  work  of  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1929,  of  $477,553-87- 

Year  after  year  the  fact  is  emphasized,  and  must  be,  that 
even  this  result  can  only  be  attained  by  the  denial  of  requests 
from  various  schools  and  departments  which  are  all  but  im- 
perative. The  undercapitalization  of  the  University  for  its 
present  work  remains  and  embarrasses  it,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  in  one  annual  Report  after  another  for  many  years. 
While  the  gifts  to  the  University  continue  to  be  many  and 
generous,  they  are  in  large  part  for  objects  which,  however 
commendable  in  themselves,  do  not  relieve  the  general  in- 
come of  the  University  of  any  part  of  its  burden  or  make  pos- 
sible those  additions  to  the  University's  equipment,  the  need 
for  which  is  so  pressing. 

From  July  1,  1907,  when  the  corporate  debt  of  $3,000,000 
incurred  in  the  purchase  and  development  of  the  site  on 
Morningside  Heights  was  refunded  in  the  Loan  of  1909,  the 
financial  results  of  the  operations  of  each  year  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 
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Year 

Surplus 

Deficit 

1907-1908  

$   52,885.18 
59,540.58 
52,528.46 

1908— 1909  

1909— 1910  

1910— 1911   

$     3,093.11 
19,711.20 
67,769.12 
42,952.64 

13,592.55 
40,855.14 

1911— 1912          .  .  .  . 

IQI2— IQI"*     

1913-1914  

IQI4— IQIS          

1915— 1916  

1916-1917  

30,547-37 

IQI7— 1018       

211,106.17 

1918-1919  

82,214.74 

71*590.93 
89,571.82 
156,630.54 
98,786.81 
54,982.74 

1919— 1920  

1920-192 1   

1921-1922  

1922-1923  

1923-1924  

1924-1925  

122,909.21 

142,229.76 
168,462.99 

1925-1926  

1926-1927  

157,205.79 

1927-1928  

$906,484.06 

$832,681.89 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  the  Alumni 
Fund  Committee  rendered  the  University  the  great  service  of 
raising  the  sum  of  $199,218.36  to  be  applied  toward  meeting 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  deficit  incurred  in  the  year  191 7- 
19 1 8  because  of  war  conditions.  Making  allowance  for  this 
gift,  the  net  surplus  for  the  period  since  July  1,  1907  is 
$273,021.43. 

The  Alumni  Fund  Committee  is  each  year  perfecting  its 
organization  and  widening  the  basis  of  its  support.  It  must 
be  repeated  that  if  each  alumnus  were  to  make  an  annual  con- 
tribution of  a  small  amount,  say  $25  or  $50,  in  support  of 
the  general  income  of  the  University,  the  result  would  be  a 
benefaction  of  really  unmeasured  and  immeasurable  benefit. 
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The  steady  enrichment  of  the  University's  resources  by 
gift  and  bequest  is  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  hold 
.  which  Columbia  University  has  gained  both  upon  the 

imagination  and  upon  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
During  the  year  under  review  the  sum  total  of  gifts  and 
bequests  received  by  the  Treasurer  (see  Treasurer's  Report, 
PP-  I53_i6o),  amounted  to  the  very  large  sum  of  $4,687,867.89. 
This  total  sum  was  constituted  as  follows: 

A.     Gifts  to  Capital: 

1.  General  Endowment $631,914.21 

2.  Special  Endowments 1,411,034.06 

3.  Buildings  and  Grounds J  .304,739.50   $3,347,687.77 


B.     Gifts  to  Income: 

1.  For  General  Purposes      $982,485.39 

2.  For  Specific  Purposes 357,694.73      1,340,180.12 

$4,687,867.89 

The  principal  additions  to  General  Endowment  came  from 
the  Estate  of  Amos  F.  Eno,  $333,584.47;  from  the  Estate 
of  Mary  B.  Pell,  $258,185.82;  from  the  Alumni  Fund  Com- 
mittee, $38,000. 

The  chief  additions  to  Special  Endowments  were:  from 
the  Estate  of  Stephen  Whitney  Phoenix  of  the  Class  of  1859, 
$728,009.85;  from  an  anonymous  donor  for  scientific  research 
in  Physics  and  Physical  Chemistry,  $368,751.50;  from  the 
Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  to  establish  the  Francis  Delafield  Alumni  Professor- 
ship Fund,  $119,022.20;  from  Mrs.  Walter  B.  James  for  the 
James  Research  Fellowship  Fund,  $25,000;  from  Mrs.  Henry 
Evans  for  the  Evans  Fellowship  Fund,  $30,000;  from  the 
Estate  of  Stella  Cooper  Megrue,  $25,000;  from  the  Estate 
of  Henry  Koplik,  for  the  Koplik  Children's  Scholarship  Fund, 
$15,000;  from  Professor  and  Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Lee,  to  be 
added  to  the  Lee  Fund,  $10,000. 

The  gifts  for  Buildings  and  Grounds  included  those  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  for  the  new  buildings  at  the  Medical 
School,  $373,066.17;  those  of  the  General  Education  Board 
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for  the  same  purpose,  $250,000;  that  of  Frederick  W.  Vander- 
bilt  and  Harold  S.  Vanderbilt,  for  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  $333,333-33;  and  those  from  a 
group  of  friends  of  the  University  for  the  construction  of  the 
Casa  Italiana,  $315,000. 

Of  gifts  to  Income,  the  three  largest  were  from  alumni  of 
the  University,  including  the  Estate  of  F.  Augustus  Schermer- 
horn  of  the  Class  of  1868,  a  trustee  from  1877  to  1908,  $904,- 
I35-7I5  the  Estate  of  Lenox  Smith,  Class  of  1865,  a  trustee 
from  1883  to  1913,  $55,349.68;  and  from  the  Alumni  Federa- 
tion, $18,500. 

The  gifts  to  Income  for  Specific  Purposes  were  many  and 
various,  and  included  very  important  benefactions  from  the 
Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  for  social  research  in 
France  and  for  research  in  the  social  sciences;  from  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  for  various  inquiries  in  the  fields  of 
Law  and  Social  Science,  and  from  the  Hartley  Corporation 
for  research  in  Physical  Science  and  in  Psychiatry.  The 
carrying  forward  of  the  work  of  the  School  of  Library  Service 
was  made  possible  by  the  gift  of  $25,000  on  the  part  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation.  Other  gifts  for  like  purposes,  whether 
larger  or  smaller,  were,  without  exception,  helpful  and  full 
of  encouragement  to  those  departments  and  officers  of  the 
University  who  found  new  and  wider  opportunities  for  their 
teaching  and  research,  and  a  larger  provision  of  equipment 
with  which  to  carry  forward  the  tasks  upon  which  they 
were  engaged.  Language  fails  when  one  tries  to  express  to 
the  full  the  gratitude  of  the  University  for  these  numerous 
benefactions,  coming  as  they  do  from  so  many  and  so  varied 
sources,  and  revealing  as  they  do  the  strong  hold  which  the 
University,  its  work  and  its  ideals  have  upon  the  public  mind 
and  the  public  heart. 

The  total  gifts  in  money  received  during  the  year  by  the 
four  corporations  included  in  the  educational  system  of  the 
University  are  classified  as  follows : 
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Purpose 

Columbia 
University 

Barnard 
College 

Teachers 
College 

College  of 
Pharmacy 

Total 

A.     Gifts  to  Capi- 
tal: 
i .    General     En- 

f631.914.21 
1,411,034.06 
1.304,739-50 

982,485.39 
357,694-73 

I48.648.93 
110,195-35 

$11,000.00 

12,500.00 
179,628.54 

$691,56314 
I.535.729-4I 
1,484,368.04 

982,53539 
852,471.63 

2.  Special       En- 

dowments 

3.  Buildings  and 

$2,000.00 

B.     Gifts  to  Income: 
1.   General    Pur- 

50.00 
16,951.21 

2.   Specific    Pur- 
poses     .    . 

477.805.69 

20.00 

$4,687,867.80 

$i75,845-49 

$680,034.23 

$2,020.00 

$5,546,667.61 

The  following  statement,  which  is  presented  annually, 
records  the  gifts  in  money  alone  made  since  1 890  to  the  several 
corporations  included  in  the  University: 

1890-1901 $5,459,902.82 

1901-1902 $1,082,581.02 

1902-1903 1,721,895.06 

1903-1904 1,783,138.18 

1904-1905 1,960,247.87 

1905-1906 1,299,909.78 

1906-1907 1,360,590.80 

1907-1908 1,077,93387 

1908-1909 974.637-07 

1909-1910 2,357,979.30 

1910-1911 2,932,655.79      16,551,568.74 

1911-1912 $2,242,417.58 

1912-1913 1,605,935.33 

1913-1914 1,494,648.61 

1914-1915 814,111.69 

1915-1916 2,287,144.91 

1916-1917 1,634,578.78 

1917-1918 882,267.76 

1918-1919 3,455,356.6o 

1919-1920 3,724,181.14 

1920-1921 2,190,289.85   20,330,932.25 

1921-1922 $3,270,380.76 

1922-1923 12,728,021.59 

1923-1924 2,375,691.92 
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1924-1925 $2,097,108.25 

1925-1926 5,276,777.11 

1926-1927 3,498,380.20 

1927-1928 5,546,667.61      $34,793,027.44 

Total $77,i35,43i-25 

This  most  impressive  total,  which  has  been  reached  without 
any  organized  effort  and  without  any  of  the  customary  and 
often  vexatious  apparatus  of  persistent  solicitation,  marks 
an  achievement  which  speaks  for  itself  far  more  loudly  than 
any  words  can  possibly  do.  No  nation  need  fear  for  its  funda- 
mental principles  or  for  its  loftiest  ideals  when  from  the 
treasure  of  literally  thousands  of  private  citizens  of  high  pa- 
triotism and  large  vision,  there  pour  out  year  by  year  these 
great  streams  of  benefaction  to  strengthen  the  hands  and 
to  encourage  the  spirit  of  an  historic  and  wholly  independent 
institution  of  the  higher  learning  and  of  public  service. 

In  the  following  summary  financial  statement,  the  land, 
buildings  and  equipment  used  for  educational     p  . 

purposes  are  entered  at  cost;  the  Upper  and      Endowment 
Lower  Estates  at  their  assessed  valuations;  and 
all  other  property  at  book  values. 


Resources 
June  30,  1928 


Budget 

A  ppropriations 

1927-1928 


Income  and 

Expense  Account 

1927-1928 


Columbia  University 
Barnard  College     .    . 
Teachers  College     .    . 
College  of  Pharmacy 


$100,320,539.27 

8,130,197.33 

15,107,455.05 

857,282.45 


159,048,044.16 
467, 282. 801 

2,970,586.362 
197,982.00 


—$168,462.99 
+  58,236.70 
+  101,154.51 
+     58,789-68 


$124,415,474.10 


$12,683,895.32 


1  In  addition  to  $359,735  included  in  the  Columbia  University  Budget. 
1  In  addition  to  $629,220  included  in  the  Columbia  University  Budget. 
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The  following  officers  of  the  University  have  died  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  annual  Report: 

On  January  9,   1928,   Herbert   Maule  Richards,  Sc.D.,    Professor  of 

Botany  on  the  Barnard  College  Foundation,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 

his  age. 

n      ,       ,  On  January  24,  1928,  Talcott  Williams,  LL.D., 

tt   •        -^     /^rc  L.H.D.,   Litt.D.,   Director  Emeritus  of  the  School 

University  Officers  ,  T  ....  .     ,  ... 

of  Journalism,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

On  February  20,  1928,  Adolph  Charles  Babenroth,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  English,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

On  February  23,  1928,  Henry  Arthur  Griffin,  M.D.,  Comptroller 
of  Barnard  College,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

On  March  15,  1928,  Thomas  Bruce  Freas,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

On  May  6,  1928,  Charles  W.  Mayer,  Assistant  in  Food  Chemistry, 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  June  1,  1928,  Robert  Arrowsmith,  A.B.,  Curator  of  the  Columbiana 
Collection  in  the  Library,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

On  June  16,  1928,  Michael  A.  O'Byrne,  Ph.B.,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  University  Extension,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

On  June  30,  1928,  Herman  LeRoy  von  Lackum,  M.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  July  13,  1928,  Pliny  Earle  Goddard,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Anthro- 
pology, in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

On  August  23,  1928,  Robert  M.  Raymond,  E.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor 
of  Mining,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

On  September  11,  1928,  William  Milligan  Sloane,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.,  Seth 
Low  Professor  Emeritus  of  History,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

This  sadly  long  list,  marked  by  names  of  greatest  distinc- 
tion, records  more  eloquently  than  any  words  can  do  the  loss 
which  the  University  has  suffered  during  the  year  and  the 
notable  service  which  this  group  of  scholars  rendered  during 
life  to  the  University,  to  its  ideals,  and  to  its  influence. 

There  is  no  known  way  accurately  to  compute  or  definitely 

to  follow  the  influences  which  go  out  from  Morningside  Heights 

to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  civilized  world 
The  University  .  .  ,  J       ,  ,  .     , 

T     .  ...  to  instruct,  to  inspire,  and  to  elevate  mankind. 

Invisible  '  T 

The  pebble  cast  into  the  still  water  of  a  lake 
makes  ripples  which  grow  smaller  as  they  pass  from  sight 
but  which,  however  minutely,  make  the  material  structure 
of  the  universe  somehow  and  somewhat  different  from  what 
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it  was  before.  The  like  is  true  of  the  unseen  and  often  unsus- 
pected influences  which  go  out  from  this  huge  and  powerful 
center  of  learning,  of  inquiry,  and  of  service.  Lives  that 
have  been  touched  and  inspired  by  these  touch  and  inspire 
other  lives  in  turn,  and  to  the  outermost  circumference  of 
human  interest  and  human  endeavor  there  flows  the  stream  of 
tendency  which  had  its  wellspring  at  the  feet  of  Alma  Mater. 
This  thought  sobers  as  well  as  satisfies.  The  responsibility 
for  a  result  so  widespread  and  so  unending  is  literally  enormous 
and  the  satisfaction  which  its  contemplation  brings  is  of  a 
sort  that  knows  no  fear.  The  charm  of  it  all  is  that  these 
influences  begin  to  operate  when  life  is  young  and  filled  with 
hope  and  promise  and  expectation.  These  are  the  days  of 
which  Lewis  Morris  wrote  in  his  familiar  lines, 

"The  old  school,  the  dear  school,  where 
we  were  boys  together; 
The  old  days,  the  dear  days  of  life's 
young  April  weather." 

The  summer  sun  and  the  shortening  days  of  autumn  follow 
these  April  days  of  youth,  but  as  they  pass  the  influences  of 
books  and  of  men,  of  friends  and  of  places,  of  associations 
and  of  memories,  grow  more  precious  and  more  powerful. 
Time  does  not  weaken  them  nor  space  break  them  in  two. 
They  are  the  foundations  of  the  University  invisible. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 

President 
November  5,  IQ28 


TABULAR  STATEMENTS 


TEACHING   STAFF 


Columbia 
University 

Barnard 
College 

Teachers 
College1 

College 

of 

Pharmacy 

Totals* 

Teaching  Staff 

1026- 
1027 

1027- 

1928 

Professors    (including 
Clinical  Professors) 

Associate     Professors 
(including     Associ- 
ate    Clinical     Pro- 
fessors)      

Assistant      Professors 
(including      Assist- 
ant    Clinical     Pro- 
fessors)      

Associates 

Instructors  (including 
Clinical        Instruc- 
tors)       

Lecturers     

Curators      

Assistants 

293 
Il6 

203 
102 

337 

75 

3 

160 

13 
II 

3 

35 
15 

12 

56 
19 

30 
19 

61 
40 

78 

4 
7 
5 

22 
3 

265 

119 

190 
117 

409 
Il6 

4 
205 

293 
116 
203 

121 

420 
Il8 

3 
238 

Total 

University  Extension 

not  included  above 
Summer   Session    not 

included  above   .    . 

1,289 
368 
520 

103 

303 

4i 

1,425 
375 

306 

[1927] 

1,512 
368 

520 

[1928] 

Total 

Administrative     Offi- 
cers not  enumerated 
above  as  teachers  . 

Emeritus  and  Retired 
Officers 

2,177 

52 
33 

103 

8 
2 

303 

15 

7 

41 

3 
1 

2,106 

7i 

33 

2,400 

63 
34 

Total2 

2,263 

113 

3  25 

45 

2,210 

2,497 

1  Excluding  the  Horace  Mann,  Speyer,  Lincoln, 
•  Excluding  duplicates. 


Quaker  Grove  and  Wilton  schools. 
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student  enrolment 


I.  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

A.  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions 
Undergraduate  Students: 

Columbia  College 

Barnard  College 

University  Undergraduates    . 

Total  Undergraduates  .    .    . 
Graduate  and  Professional 

Students: 
Political  Science,  Philosophy 

and  Pure  Science 

Architecture 

Business 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Dentistry 

Oral  Hygiene 

Journalism 

Law 

Library  Service 

Medicine 

Mines,  Engineering  and 

Chemistry 

Optometry 

Pharmacy 

Teachers  College: 

Education 

Practical  Arts 

Unclassified  University 

Students    

Total  Graduate  and  Pro- 
fessional Students .    .    . 

B.  Summer  Session  (1927)  includ- 

ing Undergraduate,  Graduate, 
Professional,  and  Unclassified 
Students    

C.  University  Extension 

Regular  Courses  (Net)    .    .    . 

Gross  Total  Resident  Students  .    .    . 
Less  Double  Registration     .    .    . 

Net  Total  Resident  Students      .    .    . 


II.  NON-RESIDENT    STUDENTS 
University  Extension 

Extramural  Courses    .... 
Special  Courses 


III.  HOME    STUDY    STUDENTS 
University  Extension 

Home  Study  Courses  .... 


2,024 

1,069 

90 


2,932 
101 
382 

158 
58 
150 
808 
206 
428 

198 

64 
869 

3.915 
1,786 

187 


Totals 


3,183 


12,242 

13.857 
10,685 


39,967 
3.279 


36,688 


2,336 
851 


7.519 


Gain 


16 


208 

I 


60 
94 
13 

14 
4 
5 

514 


23 
745 

638 

569 

1.953 

1,642 


630 


1,261 


Loss 


16 


40 
14 


146 


92 


56 
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DEGREES    CONFERRED 


During  the  academic  year  1927-1928,  4,243  degrees  and 
864  certificates  and  diplomas  were  conferred,  as  follows: 


Columbia  College: 

Bachelor  of  Arts 401 

401 

Barnard  College: 

Bachelor  of  Arts 190 


Faculty  of  Law: 
Bachelor  of  Laws 


Faculty  of  Medicine: 
Doctor  of  Medicine 
Master  of  Science 


214 

92 
1 


Faculty  of  Applied  Science: 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Engineer  of  Mines   .    . 
Metallurgical  Engineer 
Electrical  Engineer 
Mechanical  Engineer  . 
Civil  Engineer      .    .    . 
Chemical  Engineer 
Master  of  Science    .    . 


School  of  Architecture: 
Bachelor  of  Architecture 
Master  of  Science     .    .    . 


School  of  Journalism: 
Bachelor  of  Literature     .    . 
Master  of  Science  in  Jour- 
nalism     

Certificate    of    Proficiency 
in  Journalism 


School  of  Business: 

Bachelor  of  Science      .    .    . 

Master  of  Science     .... 

Certificate     in     Secretarial 

Studies       


School  of  Library  Service: 
Bachelor  of  Science     .    .    . 
Master  of  Science    .... 


93 

23 
3 
3 
6 

9 

4 

12 

37 
97 

23 
2 

25 

48 

15 


69 

62 
3i 

13 
106 


149 


Optometry: 

Bachelor  of  Science      ...  2 

Certificate  in  Optometry    .       20 


School  of  Dental  and  Oral 

Surgery: 

Bachelor  of  Science  ...  25 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  .  32 
Certificate  in  Oral  Hygiene       48 


University  Council: 
Bachelor  of  Science 


105 


University  Extension: 
Certificate     in     Secretarial 

Studies       24 

Certificate  in  Accounting    .  4 

Preliminary    Certificate    in 

Accounting 2 

Certificate  in  Architecture  1 


College  of  Pharmacy: 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist 
Bachelor  of  Science      .    . 


Faculties  of  Political 
Science,  Philosophy 
and  Pure  Science: 
Master  of  Arts     .    .    . 
Doctor  of  Philosophy 


31 

74 
6 

80 


Faculties  of  Teachers  College 


Master  of  Arts     .    . 
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COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR   THE    ACADEMIC    YEAR    ENDING   JUNE    30,    1 928 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Dean  of  Columbia  College  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
the  following  report  for  the  year  1927-1928. 

The  year  under  review  has  been  occupied  not  merely  with 
the  routine  work  of  administration,  and  with  carrying  forward 
projects  already  initiated,  but  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
year  for  the  last  two  decades  with  establishing  and  organizing 
new  enterprises  that  bid  fair  to  be  of  far-reaching  importance 
in  the  development  of  Columbia  College. 

In  my  report  for  the  year  1926-1927  two  suggestions  were 
made  looking  to  a  more  effective  organization  of  the  collegiate 
work.  I  refer  to  the  proposed  survey  of  the  various  agencies 
in  the  College  which  have  to  do  with  the  individual  student 
outside  the  classroom,  and  to  the  proposal  that  the  curriculum 
of  the  College  be  studied,  with  a  view  to  its  reorganization. 

Early  in  the  Winter  Session  the  Committee  on  Instruction 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  committee  consisting  of 
Professor  J.  J.  Coss,  Chairman;  Professor  Fife  and  Mr.  Ken- 
dall Wissiger  of  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company,  who 
were  requested  to  make  a  study  and  report  of  the  work  of  the 
various  offices  having  to  do  with  the  student  in  his  extra-curric- 
ulum interests.  This  Committee  called  for  reports  from 
thirty-one  officers  of  the  College,  followed  by  personal  inter- 
views with  most  of  them.  Those  in  charge  of  the  athletic 
and  non-athletic  extra-curriculum  activities,  those  responsible 
for  the  housing  and  feeding  of  our  students  both  on  College 
grounds  and  elsewhere,  the  various  advisers  and  Assistants 
to  the  Dean,  those  interested  in  the  development  of  religious 
work,  those  responsible  for  the  financial  side  of  things,  those 
concerned  with  the  care  and  maintenance  of  our  material 
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equipment,  as  well  as  various  other  officers  whose  interests  are 
more  remotely  related  to  the  student  body  as  members  of 
our  social  and  economic  community,  were  included  in  this  list. 
The  survey  was  most  carefully  planned,  about  two  months 
being  taken  for  its  preparation.  The  report  included  fifty- 
four  items,  some  of  which  contained  suggestions  for  the  im- 
mediate modification  and  coordination  of  our  work,  others  of 
which  look  far  into  the  future  for  their  completion.  Of  these 
fifty-four  items  nearly  half  were  immediately  adopted  and  put 
into  operation.  Many  of  the  others  either  make  heavier  de- 
mands upon  the  budget  than  we  are  at  present  able  to  meet, 
or  require  more  than  one  year  for  their  complete  inaugura- 
tion. The  report,  however,  will  remain  for  some  time  to 
come  one  of  the  documents  which  will  bear  reading  and  re- 
reading in  order  that  its  sane  and  constructive  plan  for  a 
proper  coordination  of  the  work  surveyed  may  be  kept  in 
mind.  Only  a  negligible  number  of  the  suggestions  seemed  to 
the  Committee  on  Instruction,  to  whom  the  report  was  made, 
as  either  undesirable  or  impractical.  It  would  not  be  appro- 
priate at  this  time  even  to  summarize  the  recommendations. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  their  significance  and  importance  will  be 
felt  for  many  years  to  come  in  the  more  effective  functioning 
of  the  College. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction  held 
in  October,  1927,  the  desirability  of  a  complete  revision  and 
overhauling  of  the  curriculum  of  the  College  was  agreed  upon 
as  the  most  important  work  of  the  year.  The  Committee 
recognized  that  the  revision  of  a  college  curriculum  usually 
involves  a  long  and  strenuous  altercation  between  individuals, 
departments,  and  interests  of  various  kinds.  The  Committee 
felt  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  avoid  the  kind  of  con- 
troversy which  produces  a  maximum  of  heat  and  a  minimum 
of  light,  and  which  leaves  a  faculty  divided  by  differences 
requiring  years  to  reconcile.  To  this  end  it  was  decided  not 
to  conduct  the  study  through  the  medium  of  formal  faculty 
meetings,  and  not  to  carry  it  forward  on  principles  of  de- 
ductive reasoning  from  educational  principles.  The  reasons 
for  this  decision  lie  in  the  fact  that  few  educational  principles 
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are  established  with  sufficient  clearness  to  afford  a  basis  for 
a  united  approach  by  a  college  faculty  to  our  collegiate 
problems.  Nevertheless,  when  an  individual  has  once  taken 
a  certain  position  in  regard  to  a  principle,  however  nebulous 
it  may  be,  it  is  very  difficult  to  withdraw  from  that  position 
without  apparent  defeat,  a  sensation  which  no  one  enjoys. 
Few  of  us  can  completely  disassociate  a  desire  to  have  our 
own  way  from  a  desire  to  bring  about  a  result  which  will  be 
to  the  best  interest  of  our  group.  In  the  light  of  these  con- 
siderations the  Committee  on  Instruction  decided  to  ask  a 
group  of  six  members  of  the  staff  to  meet  and  discuss  the  cur- 
riculum, and  to  report  their  findings  to  them.  This  Committee 
consisted  of  two  members  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction, 
Professor  A.  L.  Jones  and  the  Dean,  and  three  other  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  College,  Professor  H.  W.  Farwell,  Pro- 
fessor E.  E.  Neff  and  Mr.  D.  C.  Minor,  the  last  of  whom  was 
a  recent  graduate.  A  sixth  member,  Professor  E.  S.  Evenden, 
was  added  from  the  staff  of  Teachers  College,  and  contributed 
most  effectively  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  from  the  point 
of  view  represented  by  that  school  of  the  University.  In 
several  other  institutions  similar  studies  have  been  accom- 
panied by  extensive  reports  by  committees  of  the  student 
body  elaborating  their  point  of  view  in  regard  to  curriculum 
matters.  It  was  our  wish  not  to  stimulate  the  students  to 
make  such  a  report,  but  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  helpful 
points  of  view  that  might  be  gained  from  an  intimate  contact 
with  the  students  themselves.  For  this  reason  the  Committee 
selected  the  recent  graduate  as  one  of  its  members. 

The  point  of  departure  for  the  study  was  found  in  an  ex- 
amination of  the  fields  of  concentration  of  the  juniors  and 
seniors.  As  a  result  of  an  extensive  statistical  study  it  turned 
out  that  although  many  of  our  students  were  devoting  them- 
selves to  a  thorough  and  carefully  wrought  out  program  of 
work,  altogether  too  large  a  number  were  content  to  take 
a  good  freshman  year  followed  by  what  amounts  to  three 
sophomore  years  consisting  largely  of  elementary  work.  This 
situation  was  possible  on  account  of  the  fact  that  in  many  of 
the  departments  of  study  the  sequential  requirement  for  the 
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degree  was  sequential  only  in  name.  It  soon  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  a  study  of  the  curriculum  of  the  last  two  years  in- 
evitably entailed  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  first  two  years, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  work  of  pre-professional 
students.  Consequently  the  Committee,  though  specifi- 
cally called  upon  to  make  suggestions  for  a  reorganization 
of  the  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years,  found  itself  obliged 
to  consider  the  entire  curriculum  of  the  College. 

After  prolonged  conferences,  in  which  the  problem  was 
approached  not  as  an  elaboration  of  educational  principles 
but  from  the  pragmatic  point  of  view  of  what  would  work 
effectively  in  affording  each  individual  a  good  collegiate 
education,  certain  proposals  emerged.  A  number  of  largely 
attended  smokers,  open  to  the  entire  staff,  were  held  at  which 
these  proposals  were  presented — not  as  resolutions  which 
someone  was  trying  to  get  through  or  to  which  the  com- 
mittee was  definitely  committed  and  for  which  it  proposed 
to  stand,  but  as  tentative  suggestions  on  which  criticism 
was  invited.  Scores  of  conferences  with  various  departmental 
officers  followed,  until  finally  the  Committee  on  the  Curricu- 
lum reported  their  findings  to  the  Committee  on  Instruction. 
This  Committee  formulated  resolutions  for  presentation 
to  the  Faculty  of  the  College  at  its  April  meeting,  which  was 
the  first  Faculty  meeting  of  the  year.  Apart  from  a  discussion 
upon  an  amendment  to  one  of  the  resolutions,  which  was 
finally  rejected  by  a  slight  margin,  the  eleven  resolutions 
presented  by  the  Committee  on  Instruction  were  passed  al- 
most unanimously  and  practically  without  debate,  a  result 
which  seemed  to  justify  the  conference  method  of  going  at 
the  problem. 

Now  that  the  amendments  to  the  curriculum  have  been 
authorized  by  the  Faculty  it  is  easy  to  formulate  principles 
which  they  illustrate,  and  to  state  the  advantages  both  to 
students  and  to  staff  which  will  accompany  the  new  regime. 
The  new  curriculum  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  are  three 
types  of  students,  each  one  of  which  is  worthy  and  on  each  one 
of  which  the  degree  of  the  College  will  gladly  be  conferred 
upon  the  completion  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree.     In 
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the  first  place  there  is  the  student  who  is  looking  forward  to  a 
professional  school  and  who  is  pointing  his  entire  college 
work  toward  a  broad  and  comprehensive  preparation  for  a 
life  of  professional  usefulness.  Closely  related  to  this  type 
is  the  student  who  by  temperament  and  ambition  is  a  scholar, 
and  for  whom  the  most  effective  college  course  is  the  one 
which  gives  him  the  opportunity  to  go  far  toward  the  bottom 
of  some  field  of  scholarly  interest.  There  is  also  the  man 
whose  best  intellectual  development  is  not  obtained  through 
research  work  or  even  through  "search"  work  of  the  kind 
encouraged  by  seminars  and  intensive  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  narrow  field.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
any  assumption  that  the  students  to  whom  we  wish  to  give 
our  degree  are  all  embryo  scholars,  who  should  be  tested  by  a 
comprehensive  examination  on  a  narrow  field  of  scholarship, 
is  unwarranted.  A  plan  for  Columbia  College  based  on  this 
assumption  would  surely  result  in  a  gradual  softening  of  the 
final  examination,  rendering  it  of  slight  educational  signifi- 
cance to  the  alleged  specialist  and  lowering  the  standard  of 
accomplishment  for  the  genuine  scholars.  The  administrative 
device  which  has  been  adopted  automatically  to  take  care  of 
these  various  types  of  students  consists  in  the  requirement 
for  the  degree  of  sixty  so-called  maturity  credits.  It  would 
scarcely  be  possible  in  this  report  to  explain  the  technique  by 
which  this  device  is  expected  to  accomplish  the  result  which  I 
have  mentioned.  It  will  require  a  few  years  of  experience  to 
determine  with  assurance  whether  the  plan  proposed  will  be 
completely  effective.  It  is  desirable  at  this  point  merely  to 
point  out  the  aim  of  the  Committee  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  means  adopted  will  be  effective  for  that  end. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  concentration  in 
the  two  latters  years,  with  its  bearing  upon  the  various  types 
of  students  to  whom  we  wish  to  present  a  college  course,  is 
the  preliminary  program  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.  In  previous  reports  the  statement  has  frequently 
been  made  that  the  first  two  years  of  College  are  preeminently 
opportunities  for  the  discovery  of  the  mind  and  of  the  vital 
motivation  of  each  student  both  to  himself  and  to  his  in- 
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structors.  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  first  two  col- 
legiate years  hinges  upon  the  organization  of  a  program  per- 
mitting the  student  to  make  a  wide  survey  of  various  fields  of 
intellectual  interests,  in  order  that  he  may  determine  the 
directions  which  he  should  finally  take.  To  this  end  it  is 
necessary  that  these  years  should  offer  material  in  various 
fields  which  will  simultaneously  provide  a  sound  and  broad 
basis  for  future  scholarly  work  in  any  field  which  the  student 
may  select,  and  a  sufficient  survey  and  orientation  in  these 
various  fields  for  the  individual  who  does  not  intend  to  pursue 
them  further.  The  analysis  of  this  two-fold  aim  so  far  as  it 
had  to  do  with  the  historical  and  social  sciences  has  led  to  a 
surprising  and  remarkable  result.  In  the  first  place  the  de- 
partments of  Economics,  Government,  History,  Philosophy, 
Psychology  and  Sociology  in  Columbia  College  have  reached 
such  a  degree  of  mutual  understanding  that  they  are  able  to 
envisage  their  problem  not  in  terms  of  the  vested  interests  of 
the  several  departments,  but  in  terms  of  education  of  young 
men.  In  fact,  members  of  the  staff  of  the  College  in  these 
departments  are  pooling  their  interests  to  such  an  extent  that 
one  scarcely  realizes  that  they  are  representing  this  or  that 
department.  One  merely  observes  that  they  are  representing 
the  interests  of  a  broad  and  useful  education.  After  prolonged 
conference  it  turned  out  that  this  section  of  our  staff  felt  that 
by  an  extension  of  the  required  course  in  Contemporary 
Civilization  through  the  freshman  and  the  sophomore  years 
they  could  simultaneously  serve  both  the  interests  of  the 
prospective  scholar  who  would  specialize  in  some  one  of  these 
departments,  and  also  the  general  student  whose  intellectual 
interests  lie  in  other  fields.  No  other  course  in  any  of  these 
departments  will  be  offered  to  freshmen  or  sophomores.  All 
courses  offered  by  these  departments  in  the  two  upper  years 
will  be  built  upon  Contemporary  Civilization  A  and  B,  and 
in  these  advanced  courses  a  student  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  carry  his  specialized  work  to  any  extent  that  his  talents 
and  desires  permit. 

A  similar  situation  faced  the  scientific  departments,  and 
they  are  meeting  it  in  a  slightly  different  manner,  probably 
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more  appropriate  to  the  subject  matter  involved.  This 
entails  the  organization  of  a  number  of  courses  in  science 
aimed  at  the  man  who  does  not  propose  to  go  into  medicine 
or  engineering,  or  to  become  a  zoologist  or  a  physicist,  but 
who  wishes  to  know  what  these  subjects  are  about  and  what 
place  they  occupy  in  the  thought  of  the  world  of  today. 
Parallel  with  these  general  courses  which  will  be  open  to 
freshmen  and  to  sophomores,  the  more  intensive  and  thorough 
scientific  courses  in  each  of  these  departments  will  be  offered 
as  at  present. 

In  the  third  grand  division  of  departments,  comprising 
the  languages — both  ancient  and  modern — fine  arts,  and 
music,  little  change  was  made  in  the  requirements  for  the 
degree.  The  discussions  held  at  the  staff  meetings  indicated 
that  the  level  of  accomplishment  attained  by  students  who  have 
passed  successfully  three  or  four  years  of  a  modern  language 
is  not  too  high  for  the  needs  of  those  who  would  use  that 
language  in  their  other  academic  work.  It  is  also  apparent 
that  this  amount  of  language  study  is  necessary  in  order  to 
afford  a  student  an  introduction  to  the  literature  and  life  of 
foreign  civilizations. 

A  further  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  faculty  to  treat 
subjects  of  study,  rather  than  narrow  departmental  fields, 
is  evident  in  the  authorization  of  so-called  reading  courses. 
In  the  new  curriculum  the  honors  courses  which  for  the  past 
eight  or  ten  years  have  led  to  the  degree  with  General  Honors 
are  withdrawn,  in  view  of  the  plan  to  substitute  for  this  type 
of  honors  work,  departmental  honors  gained  through  the 
medium  of  seminar  work.  At  the  same  time  the  experience 
both  of  instructors  and  students  with  the  method  of  conducting 
the  honors  courses  has  been  so  stimulating  and  productive  of 
scholarly  results  that  it  seems  desirable  not  to  give  up  the 
fruits  of  that  experience.  Consequently  the  Committee  on 
Instruction  is  authorized  to  announce  courses  which  should  be 
given  jointly  by  two  or  more  instructors  in  different  depart- 
ments to  a  small  number  of  acceptable  students  of  high  grade. 
If,  for  example,  a  professor  of  medieval  history  and  a  professor 
of  scholastic  philosophy  should  choose  to  present  an  extensive 
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list  of  readings  to  students  interested  in  that  field  they  might 
be  authorized  to  do  so.  Such  courses  would  meet  normally  at 
least  once  a  week,  probably  in  the  evening  and  preferably  in 
surroundings  where  the  atmosphere  of  a  classroom  would  not 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  free  discussion  and  comfortable  posture. 
By  this  means  the  student  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  far  into  the  night  various  aspects  of  the  reading  as- 
signed for  the  week  with  two  or  more  scholars  who  approach 
the  subject  from  slightly  different  points  of  view.  Such  courses 
would  usually  be  free  from  lectures,  and  would  serve  to  stimu- 
late appetite  and  technique  for  obtaining  a  broad  and  at 
the  same  time  an  intensive  knowledge  of  an  important  subject. 
It  is  not  anticipated  that  there  would  be  more  than  half  a 
dozen  such  courses  offered  at  first,  partly  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  providing  a  staff  for  this  sort  of  in- 
struction, since  somewhat  the  same  type  of  professor  is 
needed  for  this  kind  of  course  as  for  the  advanced  seminar 
work. 

Another  experiment  was  authorized  by  the  Faculty  which 
it  is  possible  to  announce  in  language  that  leaves  one  in  doubt 
as  to  its  educational  value,  but  which  can  be  explained  in  more 
favorable  terms.  I  refer  to  the  so-called  lecture  courses  which 
may  be  sparingly  authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Instruction 
in  fields  adapted  to  this  method  of  presentation.  Everyone 
realizes  that  the  greatest  inspiration  gained  from  certain 
members  of  the  staff  is  through  their  ability  as  expositors. 
It  is  becoming  trite  to  remark  that  the  only  education  which 
amounts  to  anything  is  that  which  comes  from  the  activities 
of  the  boy  himself  rather  than  from  the  teacher.  Nowadays 
college  administrators  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  feeling 
that  students  should  work  more  and  instructors  less.  At 
the  same  time,  real  teaching  consists  in  pointing  out  relations 
between  aspects  of  a  subject  which  an  inexperienced  youth 
would  not  be  likely  to  observe  or  to  view  in  proper  perspective. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  most  stimulat- 
ing and  broadening  survey  of  a  subject  in  which  one  does  not 
have  time  to  do  intensive  work.  Even  if  one  is  not  particularly 
interested  in  a  certain  field  of  study  it  is  abundantly  worth 
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while  for  the  young  man  who  is  just  starting  his  career  to 
hear  a  master  of  the  subject  give  the  result  of  his  lifetime  of 
research  and  reflection  in  broad  outlines.  The  lecture  courses 
referred  to  will  normally  occupy  two  hours  a  week,  and  will 
afford  half  credit  toward  the  degree.  That  is  to  say,  two  hours 
of  lecture  will  count  as  one  point  toward  the  degree,  on  the 
understanding  that  attendance  only  is  required,  examinations, 
quizzes,  and  required  reading  being  entirely  left  out  of  the 
picture.  One  of  the  most  obvious  advantages  of  a  course  of 
this  kind  is  for  the  junior,  or  more  particularly  the  senior, 
who  is  principally  occupied  in  a  narrow  field  of  intensive  work 
but  who  wishes  to  gain  a  rich  but  rapid  survey  of  some  other 
field  either  related  to  his  own  or  in  contrast  with  it.  For 
example,  the  student  whose  major  work  is  in  science  might 
well  find  abundant  profit  in  listening  to  lectures  on  the  struc- 
ture of  our  government,  even  though  he  might  not  have  time 
to  take  a  full  course  involving  the  usual  preparation.  A 
student  whose  particular  interest  is  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  our  modern  society  might  well  find  it  useful 
to  attend  lectures  on  the  civilization  of  the  Far  East.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  these  courses  will  be  few  in  number, 
and  will  be  offered  only  on  the  joint  recommendation  and 
approval  of  the  instructor,  the  department,  and  the  Committee 
on  Instruction. 

The  Committee  on  the  Curriculum  studied  carefully  the 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  courses 
prescribed  for  the  degree.  In  this  connection  the  Faculty 
authorized  the  Committee  on  Instruction  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee on  achievement  tests  who  should  have  in  their  hands  the 
administration  of  tests  on  the  basis  of  which  properly  qualified 
students  might  be  excused  from  the  various  requirements  for 
the  degree.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  requirement  waived 
in  this  manner  would  not  count  as  points  credit  toward  the 
degree,  but  would  merely  relieve  the  student  of  the  necessity 
of  sitting  through  a  course  in  which  he  was  able  to  demonstrate 
his  competency.  It  is  hoped  that  this  enterprise  may  be 
expanded,  to  the  end  that  students  may  be  stimulated  to 
anticipate  by  their  own  reading  and  reflection  the  more  ele- 
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mentary  courses  in  a  variety  of  departments,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  brought  speedily  into  contact  with  work  of  a 
more  difficult  and  advanced  character. 

Although  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Faculty  do  not  on 
their  face  seem  to  affect  fundamentally  the  nature  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  courses  offered  by  the  various  departments, 
it  is  clear  upon  a  little  reflection  that  the  changes  are  much 
more  fundamental  than  is  at  first  apparent.  In  order  to 
build  upon  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  advanced  courses 
which  may  properly  bear  maturity  credit  and  which  will 
possess  genuine  sequential  character,  most  of  the  depart- 
ments will  need  to  reorganize  their  offering  in  a  very  thorough- 
going manner.  This  work  of  departmental  reorganization  is 
the  important  task  for  the  coming  year.  It  ought  to  result 
in  the  elimination  of  a  considerable  number  of  courses,  the 
consolidation  of  others,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  place  that 
each  course  occupies  in  the  entire  scheme.  With  the  main 
outlines  and  structure  of  the  curriculum  established  by  the 
action  that  has  already  been  taken,  this  work  can  be  taken  up 
definitely  and  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  successful  out- 
come. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  revision  of  the  curriculum 
here  outlined  will  greatly  enrich  the  cultural  value  of  the 
college  course.  Columbia  College  will  probably  be  a  much 
better  college  than  it  has  been.  This,  however,  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  We  want  the  College  not  merely  to  be  one 
which  commands  the  respect  of  its  students  and  staff,  but 
we  want  it  to  inspire  their  affection.  One  does  not  love 
quality;  an  individual  or  an  institution  that  is  merely  good 
does  not  necessarily  possess  the  warmth  and  the  spiritual 
qualities  that  cause  one  to  love  it.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
complished through  the  medium  of  personality  and  the 
material  evidence  of  a  sympathetic  and  friendly  attitude. 
The  great  problem  before  Columbia  College  in  the  years 
immediately  before  us  is  to  supplement  its  excellence,  by  the 
efforts  of  all  who  have  responsibility  for  the  physical  comfort  of 
student  and  teacher  in  dormitories,  offices,  classroom,  fraternity 
house,  and  athletic  field.    These  are  the  media  through  which 
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loyalty  and  affection  can  be  stimulated  more  than  through 
the  formal  work  of  the  recitation  room  or  the  lecture  hall. 
It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  money,  although  money  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  provide  and  maintain  the  right  atmosphere 
in  the  institution.  It  comes  back  to  an  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  administrators,  teachers  and  alumni  that  the  College 
residence  is  a  period  of  training  for  young  men  who  have  not 
only  minds  but  also  bodies  and  spirits,  alive  to  every  kind  of 
fine  influence. 

During  the  year  under  review  two  events  have  taken  place 
in  the  University  which  bear  an  important  relation  to  colle- 
giate work  but  which  are  not  primarily  the  concern  of  Colum- 
bia College.  I  refer  to  the  organization  of  the  Seth  Low 
Junior  College  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  affiliation  of  Saint  Ste- 
phen's College  in  Annandale,  New  York,  with  Columbia 
University.  Columbia  College  has  always  been  keenly  alive 
to  its  responsibility  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  placed. 
It  has  been  increasingly  clear  that  the  restrictions  which 
must  inevitably  be  placed  upon  the  College  registration  do 
not  allow  any  one  collegiate  unit  to  fulfill  the  entire  obliga- 
tion that  rests  upon  us,  nor  to  perform  the  service  which  the 
University  is  in  a  position  to  render.  With  all  of  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  for  a  university  in  working  order,  with 
administrative  officers,  the  technique  for  the  organization 
of  departments,  laboratories,  and  scholarly  work  of  every 
description,  it  would  certainly  be  a  waste  of  overhead  equip- 
ment not  to  make  use  of  the  structure  of  the  University  in  an 
ever  widening  sphere.  For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been 
increasingly  clear  that  the  boroughs  of  Queens  and  Brooklyn 
cannot  be  served  adequately  and  conveniently  without  an 
addition  to  the  already  large  number  of  units  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  is  unnecessary  at  this  place  to  explain  in  detail 
the  complication  of  professional  school  needs  and  other 
considerations  that  have  led  the  University  to  organize  the 
Seth  Low  Junior  College  in  Brooklyn.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
this  new  member  of  our  family  will  take  its  place  by  the  side 
of  the  older  members  with  every  promise  of  a  useful  career. 
It  is  not  anticipated  that  students  who  receive  the  certificate 
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at  the  end  of  two  years  spent  in  the  Seth  Low  College  will 
transfer  to  Columbia  College.  The  greatest  effectiveness  of 
Columbia  College  demands  a  student  body  which  so  far  as 
practicable  starts  with  the  freshman  year  and  goes  through 
continuously  to  the  degree,  either  through  the  exercise  of 
professional  option  or  the  full  four-year  course.  Conse- 
quently the  arrangements  that  have  been  authorized  allowing 
those  who  have  passed  successfully  the  two  years'  work  at 
Seth  Low  to  complete  their  candidacy  for  the  B.S.  degree  as 
University  Undergraduates  can  be  carried  forward  without 
affecting  the  make-up  of  Columbia  College  in  any  way.  The 
advantage  which  Seth  Low  possesses  of  calling  upon  the  Uni- 
versity for  advice  and  for  teachers  who  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain work  comparable  with  that  done  in  Columbia  College, 
is  naturally  very  great.  The  relation  between  these  two  schools 
is  bound  to  be  one  of  cordial  cooperation  and  mutual  help, 
rather  than  of  competition  in  any  petty  sense. 

The  second  addition  to  our  academic  family  during  the 
year  under  review  is  of  quite  a  different  character.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  Saint  Stephen's  College  the  affiliation  with 
Columbia  University  undoubtedly  means  an  increase  in 
prestige,  and  the  possibility  of  more  stable  and  effective  work. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  Columbia  University  the  affiliation, 
although  not  of  such  crucial  importance,  opens  many  in- 
teresting prospects.  During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
Columbia  College  has  been  progressing  toward  a  clear  con- 
sciousness of  its  function  as  a  college  within  a  university  in  an 
urban  situation.  It  is  attempting  to  make  use  of  its  peculiar 
advantages  in  order  that  it  may  become  a  college  suited  to 
the  work  that  it  can  most  naturally  perform.  Among  its 
greatest  advantages  which  the  College  possesses  is  its  ready 
access  to  the  scholarly  opportunities  which  the  University 
affords,  with  all  its  breadth  and  stability.  The  affiliation  with 
Saint  Stephen's  presents  the  possibility  of  adjoining  to  the 
advantages  of  the  small  rural  college,  with  its  beautiful  site 
on  a  hill  far  from  distractions,  the  stability  and  strength  of 
the  great  university.  If  it  were  desirable  to  propose  a  slogan 
epitomizing  the  situation  one  might  suggest  "the  rural  college 
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in  the  urban  university."  The  relation  between  Saint  Ste- 
phen's and  Columbia  College  is  one  of  mutual  helpfulness. 
If  this  experiment  turns  out  to  be  successful  the  plan  is  sus- 
ceptible of  considerable  extension.  As  in  most  human  affairs, 
everything  depends  upon  mutual  understanding  and  confi- 
dence. If  these  can  be  maintained  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  the  affiliation. 

The  most  important  developments  of  the  College  for  the 
immediate  future  seem  to  lie  in  two  directions.  In  the  first 
place  the  reorganization  of  departmental  work  so  as  to  render 
the  new  curriculum  effective  will  undoubtedly  be  worked 
out  during  the  coming  year.  The  other  project  which  looms 
very  large  and  which  presents  tremendous  difficulties  has 
to  do  with  an  entirely  different  aspect  of  our  work.  While 
the  curriculum  takes  care  of  the  academic  side  of  things  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  mind  of  the  student  is  of  very  little 
use  to  him  unless  it  is  found  in  connection  with  a  whole  body. 
The  present  facilities  for  adequate  care  of  the  physical  side 
of  things  are  lamentably  deficient.  Our  gymnasium  is  hope- 
lessly outgrown  and  inadequate.  The  office  of  the  University 
physician,  although  most  effective  and  useful,  is  not  able  to 
meet  promptly  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  it,  or  that 
ought  to  be  made  upon  it.  The  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
relation  between  mind  and  body,  and  the  apparent  increase  in 
cases  requiring  the  service  of  patient  and  skilled  psychopathic 
attention,  render  it  imperative  that  at  the  very  earliest  mo- 
ment plans  be  made  for  a  comprehensive  health  service  which 
includes  preventive  as  well  as  curative  medical  attention,  more 
adequate  physical  examination  with  careful  follow-up,  better 
correlation  between  officers  of  instruction  and  our  health  ser- 
vice, as  well  as  more  adequate  attention  to  body  building,  and 
facilities  for  play  for  our  students.  Much  of  the  information 
which  a  young  man  ought  to  receive  concerning  the  normal 
development  of  his  physical  life,  including  diet,  sex,  and  gen- 
eral care  of  the  body,  can  only  be  presented  through  private 
conference.  This  means  an  extension  and  modification  of 
the  work  of  the  department  of  Physical  Education  and  a 
closer  relation  between  the  advisers  of  students  and  that  de- 
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partment.  The  most  common  criticism  which  competent 
foreign  observers  pass  upon  our  national  characteristics  is 
usually  centered  around  our  over-strenuous  mode  of  life.  If 
our  young  men  can  learn  to  concentrate  when  concentration 
is  necessary,  but  to  relax  in  play  during  their  leisure  hours, 
much  of  the  ground  for  criticism  would  be  removed.  If  a 
coordinated  health  service  embracing  all  of  the  elements  which 
have  been  mentioned  could  be  organized  and  properly  housed, 
our  students  would  certainly  have  a  right  to  feel  that  the 
College  had  fulfilled  its  responsibilities  for  their  complete 
education,  and  would  be  held  in  their  regard  as  an  Alma  Mater 
indeed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Herbert  E.  Hawkes, 

Dean 

June  30,  1928 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR    THE   ACADEMIC    YEAR    ENDING   JUNE    30,    1 928 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  report  of  the  School  of  Law  for  the  academic  year  ending 
June  30,  1928. 

The  registration  during  the  year  was  as  follows : 

Graduate  Students 12 

Third  Year — Class  of  1928      213 

Second  Year — Class  of  1929 191 

First  Year — Class  of  1930 386 

Non-Matriculated  Students 13 

Total 815 

Summer  Session  1927       252 

1,067 
Less  Duplications      116 

Net  Total g$i 

During  the  year  the  degree  of  LL.B.  was  awarded  to  214 
candidates.  A  number  of  the  candidates  were  members  of 
the  Class  of  1927  who  had  not  completed  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  at  the  end  of  their  third  year. 

The  registration  figures  are  significant  in  two  respects. 
First,  they  record  the  largest  student  body  in  the  history  of 
the  school.  Second,  they  show  that  the  increase  in  numbers 
is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  residing 
in  Greater  New  York  and  nearby  communities. 

The  tabulation  of  registration  during  the  administrations 
of  Dean  Stone  and  Dean  Jervey  (See  Exhibit  A)  shows  a 
steady  growth  in  the  size  of  the  school  over  a  period  of  eighteen 
years  with  the  exception  of  two  abnormal  years  during  the 
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war.  Since  1910  the  school  has  doubled  in  size.  A  more 
significant  fact  is  the  large  increase  in  the  size  of  the  entering 
class  in  1 927-1928  as  compared  with  previous  years.  During 
the  eight  years  prior  to  1 927-1 928,  there  were  340  students  in 
the  largest  entering  class  and  247  in  the  smallest.  The  average 
for  the  period  was  287.  The  entering  class  in  1 927-1928  num- 
bered 386.  This  class  is  27.3  per  cent  larger  than  the  entering 
class  of  the  preceding  year,  13.5  per  cent  larger  than  the 
largest,  56.2  per  cent  larger  than  the  smallest,  and  34.4 
per  cent  larger  than  the  average  size  of  the  entering  classes 
during  the  prior  eight  years. 

A  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  law  students 
for  the  eight-year  period  beginning  in  1 920-1 921  (See  Exhibit 
B)  reveals  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  students  residing 
in  Greater  New  York  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  students 
residing  outside  the  metropolitan  district.  In  1921-1922  there 
were  305  students  from  New  York  City  and  389  from  other 
localities,  whereas  in  1 927-1928  there  were  508  students  from 
New  York  City  and  307  from  other  localities.  Thus,  the 
number  of  students  from  New  York  City  has  increased  66.5 
per  cent  since  1921  whereas  the  number  of  students  from  other 
localities  has  decreased  22.1  per  cent. 

During  the  same  period,  our  students  have  been  drawn 
from  a  decreasing  number  of  colleges  and  universities.  (See 
Exhibit  C)  In  1921-1922  there  were  128  institutions  repre- 
sented. In  1925-1926  the  number  had  dropped  to  90.  The 
average  for  the  six  years  prior  to  192 7- 192 8  was  112.  In  1927- 
1928,  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
students,  there  were  only  108  colleges  and  universities  rep- 
resented. 

The  restriction  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  our 
students  may  be  attributed  to  the  increasing  number  of 
men  in  Greater  New  York  seeking  admission  to  the  Bar, 
the  higher  living  costs  in  New  York  City  as  compared  with 
other  localities,  and  the  development  of  a  larger  number  of 
good  law  schools  throughout  the  country.  But  whatever  the 
cause,  if  the  school  is  to  retain  its  position  as  a  national 
institution,  it  is  necessary  that  efforts  be  made  to  attract  a 
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larger  number  of  good  students  from  more  distant  parts  of  the 
country. 

I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  that  during  the  year 
just  ended,  steps  were  taken  which,  I  believe,  will  not  only 
result  in  a  better  student  body  but  also  a  wider  geographical 
distribution.  Later  in  this  report  I  shall  discuss  the  new 
admission  requirements  adopted  during  the  year  and  which 
become  effective  in  September,  1928.  I  shall  also  discuss 
the  changes  in  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  study  designed 
to  give  those  students  who  are  admitted  a  better  education. 
These  changes  should  and  no  doubt  will,  in  time,  attract  to 
the  school  a  larger  number  of  the  best  minds  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  But  of  equal  importance  in  building  up  a 
student  body,  national  in  character,  is  the  availability  of 
funds  sufficient  to  provide  scholarship  aid  for  a  considerable 
number  of  promising  men  who  are  unable  to  bear  the  heavy 
expense  involved  in  leaving  their  homes  and  spending  three 
years  in  New  York  City.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  cost  to  a  student  from  New  England,  the  South,  or  the 
West,  who  attends  Columbia  Law  School,  is  much  greater 
than  the  cost  to  a  student  whose  home  is  within  commuting 
distance  from  the  University.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  law  students  from  distant  parts 
of  the  country  occurred  immediately  following  the  establish- 
ment in  1924  of  the  University  Loan  Fund  and  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  scholarships.  (See  Exhibit  B)  Experience 
has  shown  that  many  students  are  unwilling  to  assume  the 
burden  of  indebtedness  in  order  to  attend  Columbia  if  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  their  legal  education  elsewhere  at  a  lower 
cost. 

Upon  my  urgent  request  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
President,  the  Trustees  substantially  increased  the  appropria- 
tions for  scholarship  aid  during  next  year.  Although  an- 
nouncement of  the  additional  scholarships  was  not  made 
until  late  in  the  spring,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  at  least 
fifteen  excellent  men  from  various  sections  of  the  country 
will  enter  the  school  in  September  who,  without  this  aid, 
would  have  been  compelled  to  go  elsewhere  for  their  legal 
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education.  I  am  confident  that  a  continuation  of  this  policy 
over  a  period  of  years  will  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  number  of  high-grade  students  from  every  section  of 
the  United  States. 

In  order  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  let  me  emphasize 
that  the  purpose  of  offering  additional  scholarships  is  not 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  student  body.  On  the  contrary, 
the  entrance  requirements  recently  adopted  by  the  Faculty 
will  operate  to  reduce  numbers  by  limiting  admission  to  a 
carefully  selected  group  of  men  who  give  promise  of  complying 
with  the  raised  standards  of  the  school.  But  the  capacity 
of  a  group,  however  selected,  can  be  no  greater  than  the 
capacity  of  those  from  whom  the  group  is  chosen.  Conse- 
quently it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  included  among 
the  applicants  for  admission  a  substantial  number  of  men 
possessing  those  qualities  of  mind,  character  and  personality 
which  are  desired.  The  larger  the  number  of  such  men 
who  apply,  the  better  will  be  the  quality  of  the  group  chosen. 
Moreover,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  group  of  men  selected 
to  engage  in  the  study  of  law,  a  subject  which  involves  the 
interests  of  all  classes  of  people  and  all  sections  of  the  country, 
should  be  fairly  representative  of  the  class  and  sectional 
interests  which  are  involved.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
there  should  be  included  among  the  list  of  applicants  from 
which  the  student  body  is  chosen,  a  substantial  number  of 
capable  men  from  all  classes  and  all  sections.  The  purpose 
of  offering  scholarship  aid  to  a  larger  number  of  worthy  men 
is  twofold:  first,  to  increase  the  number  of  able  applicants 
from  which  a  selection  may  be  made;  second,  to  make  pos- 
sible the  selection  of  a  capable  group  which  is  also  repre- 
sentative of  all  classes  of  people  and  all  sections  of  the  country. 

In  February,  1928,  I  prepared  and  published  a  statement 
explaining  the  action  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  changing 
the  entrance  requirements  so  as  to  limit  admission  to  a  care- 
fully selected  group  who  are  believed  fully  qualified  to  do 
thoroughly  satisfactory  work.  That  statement  was  given 
wide  circulation  among  lawyers  and  law  teachers  throughout 
the  country  and  the  reaction  to  it  has  been  even  more  favorable 
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than  I  had  expected.  I  called  attention  to  the  large  increase 
during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  number  of  students  attending 
law  schools,  particularly  in  New  York  City  where  at  present 
there  are  registered  in  six  law  schools  more  than  10,000  stu- 
dents as  compared  with  6,225  m  I923  and  2,705  in  1916.  While 
the  higher  admission  requirements  of  Columbia  Law  School 
have  served  to  protect  it  against  an  abnormal  increase  in 
numbers  during  the  greater  part  of  this  period,  I  pointed  out 
that  the  new  rules  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  which  require  two 
years  of  college  work  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  Bar, 
would  tend  to  cause  an  increasingly  larger  number  of  men 
to  complete  the  three  years  of  college  work  required  for 
admission  to  Columbia  Law  School  and  that  within  the  next 
three  years  there  would  be,  in  all  probability,  more  than  a 
thousand  students  in  the  school  unless  some  restriction  were 
placed  upon  numbers.  Indeed  the  unusually  large  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  entering  class  during  the  academic  year  just 
ended  points  clearly  in  this  direction. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Kent  Hall  is  inadequate 
to  accommodate  the  present  numbers.  A  further  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  school  would  necessitate  the  procuring  of  larger 
quarters,  additional  library  facilities,  and  more  teachers. 
With  limited  funds  for  buildings  and  books,  and  the  great 
difficulty  of  finding  able  men  who  are  willing  to  accept  teach- 
ing positions,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  further 
expansion  would  be  possible  without  seriously  impairing  the 
quality  of  work  done  in  the  school.  Assuming  that  it  were 
possible  to  enlarge  the  physical  facilities  and  the  teaching 
staff,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  expansion  would  be  desirable. 

Large  numbers  inevitably  tend  towards  an  overstandard- 
ization  of  education  to  the  great  neglect  of  the  individual 
student.  In  dealing  with  large  groups,  instruction  must 
necessarily  be  pitched  to  the  level  of  the  average  of  the 
group,  thereby  confusing  the  less  capable  and  deadening  the 
interest  of  the  more  capable  men.  Even  these  conditions 
might  be  tolerated  if  substantially  all  of  the  college  graduates 
desiring  to  study  law  at  Columbia  were  capable  of  complying 
with  the  standards  of  the  school,  but  experience  has  demon- 
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strated  that  such  is  not  the  case.  For  a  number  of  years  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  students  entering  Columbia  Law 
School  have  been  excluded  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  because 
of  unsatisfactory  work  and  approximately  one-half  of  each 
entering  class  has  failed  to  graduate.  The  figures  in  Exhibit  D 
show  that  during  the  year  just  ended,  146  of  the  386  mem- 
bers of  the  entering  class  failed  to  maintain  the  average  grade 
required  for  continuance  in  the  school.  These  146  men 
represent  37.8  per  cent  of  the  class.  All  of  them  had  com- 
pleted at  least  three  years  of  college  work  and  most  of  them 
held  college  degrees  when  they  entered  the  law  school.  To 
permit  so  large  a  number  of  men  thus  to  waste  a  year  of  their 
lives  is  not  only  unfortunate  for  them  but  their  presence  in 
the  school  seriously  interferes  with  the  work  of  the  more 
capable  students.  Is  there  a  practical  way  of  preventing  the 
admission  of  such  men? 

The  college  record  is  some  evidence  of  a  man's  capacity 
and  industry,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  trustworthy  to  form 
the  basis  of  a  selective  process.  An  excellent  college  record 
indicates  both  capacity  and  industry,  but  a  fair  record  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  the  lack  of  these  qualities.  Some  of 
the  best  law  students  have  been  men  who  did  only  fair  work 
in  college  because  of  lack  of  interest  or  because  of  extra- 
curriculum  activities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  a  student  with  a  good  college  record  to  fail  in  law  school. 
The  standards  of  the  different  American  colleges  are  so 
variable  that  high  grades  in  one  represent  no  greater  educa- 
tional accomplishments  than  fair  grades  in  another. 

The  study  of  this  problem  was  initiated  by  Dean  Stone 
in  1 92 1.  This  study  was  begun  without  any  assumptions  on 
the  part  of  the  Faculty  as  to  the  causes  of  the  large  number 
of  failures.  The  study  was  conducted  upon  an  experimental 
basis  with  the  view  to  ascertaining  the  causes  and,  if  possible, 
to  devise  ways  and  means  of  preventing  the  admission  of 
students  who  were  not  likely  to  do  satisfactory  work. 

While  it  was  obvious  that  no  single  cause  would  account 
for  all  failures,  the  available  data  indicated  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  were  due  to  a  lack  of  capacity  on  the  part 
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of  the  student  to  work  effectively  with  abstractions  and 
symbols,  the  kind  of  work  required  of  law  students,  and 
an  experiment  was  conducted  to  ascertain  whether  this  was 
true.  Beginning  in  1921  and  extending  over  a  period  of  four 
years,  an  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  examination  cal- 
culated to  test  the  general  capacities  of  the  students  to  deal 
with  abstractions  and  symbols  was  given  to  all  the  members 
of  the  entering  classes.  These  papers  were  rated  and  at  the 
end  of  three  years  the  students'  grades  in  the  law  school  were 
compared  with  their  ratings  on  the  capacity  test  given  at  the 
beginning  of  their  first  year.  The  last  of  these  tests  was  given 
in  1924  to  the  class  which  graduated  in  1927. 

During  the  period  of  this  experiment,  the  lowest  score  made 
on  the  capacity  test  was  29  and  the  highest  score  was  114. 
A  comparison  of  the  scores  made  on  the  test  with  the  students' 
grades  in  law  school  revealed  a  striking  correlation  in  the 
cases  of  students  whose  scores  on  the  test  were  below  75. 
Over  90  per  cent  of  the  men  who  rated  below  75  on  the  test 
failed  to  do  good  work  in  law  school.  Three-fourths  of 
them  were  excluded  because  of  deficient  scholarship.  Further- 
more the  men  who  rated  below  75  on  the  test  represented  61 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  men  whose  law  school  work 
was  unsatisfactory.  The  results  of  this  experiment  clearly 
indicate  that,  although  a  good  score  on  the  capacity  test  does 
not  guarantee  successful  work  in  law  school,  a  student  who 
cannot  make  at  least  75  on  the  test  is  almost  certain  to  do 
unsatisfactory  work  in  the  school.  Consequently  if  applicants 
who  were  unable  to  make  75  on  the  test  were  denied  admission, 
very  few,  if  any,  good  men  would  be  prevented  from  entering 
the  school,  whereas  the  number  of  failures  would  be  reduced 
by  more  than  half.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Faculty's  study 
showed  that  39  per  cent  of  the  failures  in  law  school  were  due 
to  causes  other  than  a  lack  of  capacity.  An  examination  of 
these  cases  indicated  that  in  a  majority  of  instances  the 
student  failed  because  of  outside  activities  which  consumed 
too  much  of  his  time  and  energy.  The  remaining  cases  were 
the  result  of  a  variety  of  causes  such  as  illness,  emotional 
disturbance,   lack  of  interest,   laziness,   or  causes  unknown. 
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The  capacity  test  will  not  indicate  cases  of  this  nature,  but 
it  is  believed  that  by  investigating  the  applicants'  college 
records  and  ascertaining  the  amount  of  time  the  applicants 
will  be  able  to  devote  to  their  law  school  work,  many  of  these 
cases  may  be  detected  before  admission. 

No  one  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  in  advance 
all  of  the  students  who,  if  admitted,  would  do  unsatisfactory 
work.  Nevertheless  the  Faculty  is  convinced  that  by  means 
of  the  capacity  test,  a  careful  study  of  the  applicants'  college 
records  and  such  other  pertinent  data  as  may  be  available, 
it  is  possible  to  determine  in  advance  most  of  the  men  who 
would  fail  if  admitted.  Accordingly,  in  February,  1928, 
the  Faculty  voted  that,  beginning  with  the  academic  year 
1928-1929,  all  applicants  for  admission  to  the  school,  except 
candidates  for  graduate  degrees  and  in  some  cases  applicants 
for  admission  with  advanced  standing,  shall  be  required  to 
take  a  capacity  test  in  addition  to  submitting  transcripts  of 
their  college  records.  It  was  further  decided  that  only  those 
applicants  shall  be  admitted  who,  on  the  basis  of  their  college 
records,  the  scores  made  on  the  capacity  test,  and  such  other 
pertinent  data  as  may  be  available,  give  promise  of  doing 
thoroughly  satisfactory  work.  For  the  convenience  of 
applicants  residing  outside  the  metropolitan  district,  the 
capacity  test  will  be  given  each  year  during  the  second  week 
of  May  at  the  principal  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  United  States.  Applicants  who  do  not  take  the  test  in 
May  will  be  required  to  take  it  in  September  at  Columbia 
University. 

The  new  requirements  do  not  change  the  rule  that  only 
college  graduates  or  men  who  have  completed  at  least  three 
years  of  college  work  are  eligible  for  admission,  but  they 
require  that  the  applicant,  in  addition  to  qualifying  under 
this  rule,  must  also  satisfy  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Selec- 
tion of  Students  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  satisfactory  work 
and,  in  all  probability,  will  do  satisfactory  work  if  admitted. 

If  the  selective  process  prevents  the  admission  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  students  who  have  heretofore 
been  admitted  and  excluded  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  because 
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of  deficiencies  in  scholarship,  the  entering  class  in  1928-1929 
will  be  approximately  one  third  smaller  than  the  entering 
class  of  1927-1928.  This  means  that  in  1928-1929  the  first 
year  class  will  not  exceed  250  in  number  as  against  386  during 
the  year  just  ended.  Moreover,  a  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  entering  classes  over  a  period  of  three  years  will  un- 
doubtedly cause  a  steady  decrease  in  the  total  registration 
during  that  period.  This  decrease  will  be  largest  during  the 
first  year  because  thereafter  the  number  of  exclusions  for 
deficient  scholarship  will  materially  diminish.  Consequently 
I  anticipate  a  registration  slightly  under  650  in  1928-1929  as 
against  815  during  the  year  just  ended,  but  the  total  registra- 
tion in  1929-1930  should  not  fall  much  below  600  and  in  1930- 
193 1  will  most  likely  exceed  500.  Indeed,  if  the  number  of 
applicants  for  admission  continues  to  increase,  it  is  likely 
that  the  number  who  qualify  under  the  new  requirements  will 
also  increase,  with  the  result  that  after  two  or  three  years  the 
registration  will  again  begin  to  rise  unless  further  changes 
are  made  in  the  admission  requirements. 

While  the  exclusion  of  the  large  number  of  students  who 
now  fail  to  do  satisfactory  work  is  most  desirable,  it  is  equally 
important  that  greater  opportunity  for  independent  and 
original  work  should  be  given  the  men  of  exceptional  ability. 
The  present  system  of  formal  classroom  discussion  with 
large  groups,  while  perhaps  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  average  student,  operates  to  retard  the  growth  of  the 
more  capable  men.  Even  though  the  student  body  be  limited 
in  size  and  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  there  will  always 
be  a  considerable  number  of  men  in  every  class  who  can 
accomplish  much  more  in  a  given  time  than  the  majority  of 
their  fellows.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  such  men  should  be 
held  back  because  of  the  lesser  capacities  of  their  classmates, 
but  such  is  the  result  of  subjecting  the  entire  group  to  a  more 
or  less  standardized  course  of  instruction  irrespective  of  the 
varying  capacities  of  the  individuals. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  in  favor  of  the  case  method  is 
that  it  encourages  original  and  independent  work  by  the 
student.    Indeed,  it  should  and  would  but  for  the  large  classes 
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which  practically  force  the  instructor  to  resort  to  the  lecture 
method  a  good  part  of  the  time.  The  educational  value  of 
independent  and  original  work  by  the  student  is  proved  by 
the  achievements  of  the  Law  Review  editors.  Surely  in  a 
class  of  several  hundred  selected  men,  there  are  many  more 
than  the  fifteen  fortunate  members  elected  to  the  Law  Review 
board  who  are  capable  of  doing  such  work.  Should  not  this 
experience  be  provided  for  a  larger  number  of  men? 

The  Faculty  has  devoted  much  thought  to  this  problem 
and  has  decided  to  offer  during  the  second  and  third  years 
informal  instruction  in  various  fields  of  the  law  to  small  groups 
of  students  who,  by  their  previous  work  in  the  law  school, 
have  demonstrated  their  exceptional  ability.  Each  group 
will  be  limited  in  size  to  five  or  ten  men  who  will  engage  largely 
in  independent  work  under  the  guidance  of  the  members 
of  the  Faculty. 

The  selective  process  calculated  to  eliminate  the  unfit, 
and  more  elastic  educational  opportunities  for  the  fit,  will 
make  possible  the  better  training  of  those  who  are  admitted, 
but  these  innovations  alone  will  not  materially  alter  the 
kind  of  training  which  has  heretofore  been  given.  If  legal 
education  is  to  be  improved,  its  content  must  be  changed 
to  give  breadth  of  view  and  reorganized  to  give  understanding. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  the  inauguration  of  the  case 
method,  law  teachers  were  so  engrossed  in  preparing  case 
books  and  perfecting  the  technique  of  this  pedagogical 
device  that,  except  for  a  limited  amount  of  research  in  legal 
history,  little  thought  was  given  to  other  aspects  of  legal 
education.  During  this  same  period  the  law  was  expanding 
rapidly  in  every  direction  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  modern 
life.  In  time  its  content  became  so  enormous  and  complicated 
that  it  became  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  master  the 
intricacies  of  common  law  doctrine,  to  say  nothing  of  legisla- 
tion, except  within  very  limited  areas.  In  their  efforts  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  courts,  legal  scholars  tended  to  become 
specialists  in  the  legal  doctrine  which  had  developed  in 
particular  fields,  without  first  acquiring  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  changes  in  the  social  structure  which  had  caused 
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the  expansion  of  the  law.  Undue  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
the  rules  of  law  developed  by  the  cases,  and  too  little  consider- 
ation was  given  to  the  economic,  political  and  other  social 
problems  which  had  brought  the  rules  into  being.  As  a  result 
there  was  a  tendency  to  disregard  the  relationship  of  one 
branch  of  the  law  to  another  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  function 
of  law  in  society.  This  had  an  unfortunate  effect  upon  legal 
education.  Instead  of  viewing  the  law  in  its  broader  aspects 
and  thinking  of  it  as  a  mechanism  for  social  control,  individual 
law  teachers  were  engaged  chiefly  in  the  arduous  task  of 
collecting  and  rationalizing  the  mass  of  decisions  in  one  or 
two  fields,  and  the  vain  attempt  to  cram  their  learning  into 
a  law  school  curriculum  of  three  years.  Course  after  course 
was  added  to  the  curriculum  until  finally  no  student  could 
possibly  take  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  courses  which  were 
offered.  Moreover,  the  addition  of  new  courses  was  largely 
fortuitous.  Their  creation  resulted  more  from  the  accident 
of  the  availability  of  teachers  who  were  competent  and  who 
desired  to  give  them  than  from  any  general  planning  with 
regard  to  the  curriculum  as  a  whole. 

The  annual  report  submitted  by  Dean  Stone  in  1923  con- 
tains a  thoughtful  and  suggestive  discussion  of  this  phase 
of  legal  education.  Although  sounding  a  warning  against 
the  dangers  of  "educational  nostrums,"  inspired  by  "com- 
petitive zeal,  the  desire  to  do  something  distinctive,  to  give 
some  evidence  of  originality,  to  attract  public  attention,  or 
to  secure  patronage,"  one  third  of  the  report  is  devoted  to 
an  amplification  of  the  observation:  "We  have  failed  to 
recognize  as  clearly  as  we  might  that  law  is  nothing  more  than 
a  form  of  social  control  intimately  related  to  those  social 
functions  which  are  the  subject  matter  of  economics  and  the 
social  sciences  generally."  Dean  Stone  then  urges,  in  con- 
vincing fashion:  "Instead  of  dissipating  our  energies  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  master  in  the  brief  period  of  three  years  the 
vast  and  growing  mass  of  technical  learning  of  our  profession 
as  an  independent  and  detached  system,  we  must  seek  a 
simplification  of  educational  methods  by  coming  closer  to 
those  energizing  forces  which  are  producing  the   technical 
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doctrine  of  the  law."  The  attainment  of  this  end,  according 
to  Dean  Stone,  involves  the  subsidiary  problems  "of  so 
rearranging  and  organizing  the  subjects  of  law  school  study 
as  to  make  more  apparent  the  relationship  of  the  various 
technical  devices  of  the  law  to  the  particular  social  or  economic 
function  with  which  they  are  concerned,"  and  so  reorganizing 
prelegal  education  in  the  social  sciences  as  to  give  to  the 
student  a  better  understanding  of  our  social  structure  and 
how  it  functions. 

The  report  of  Dean  Stone  reflects  the  beginning  of  an 
opinion  in  the  Columbia  Law  Faculty  which  has  since  led  to 
important  changes  in  the  organization  and  content  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  educational  policy  of  the  school.  Under 
the  able  leadership  of  Dean  Jervey,  the  Faculty  began  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  curriculum  with  the  view  to 
reorganizing  it  so  as  to  focus  the  study  of  law  against  its 
economic,  political  and  other  social  backgrounds.  From  the 
outset  it  was  evident  that  the  task  which  had  been  under- 
taken required  for  its  accomplishment  not  only  the  skills  and 
knowledge  of  lawyers  but  also  the  skills  and  knowledge  of 
other  social  scientists.  For  this  reason  members  of  other 
departments  of  the  University  were  invited  to  participate 
in  the  work  and  it  should  be  said  that  most  generous  and 
helpful  assistance  has  come  from  all  groups  in  the  University 
whose  cooperation  was  sought.  Without  this  assistance  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
members  of  the  Law  Faculty  to  have  envisaged  the  scope  of 
their  undertaking  because  it  was  no  easy  task  for  men  who 
had  been  trained  to  think  largely  in  terms  of  legal  concepts 
to  abandon  old  habits  of  thought  and  regard  legal  phenomena 
from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view:  a  prerequisite  to  any 
constructive  thinking  about  legal  education. 

For  the  purpose  of  better  organizing  the  study  and  keeping 
before  the  Faculty  the  non-legal  aspects  of  their  undertaking, 
Professor  Leon  C.  Marshall,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
an  economist  and  educator,  was  called  to  Columbia  on 
temporary  appointment  to  assist  in  the  work.  Under  Pro- 
fessor Marshall's  general  direction,  the  Faculty  was  divided 
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into  small  groups  and  each  group  was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  an  intensive  study  of  particular  topics 
and  preparing  a  written  report.  The  Faculty  met  in  extended 
weekly  sessions  during  the  second  half  of  the  academic 
year  1 926-1 927  and  for  a  number  of  such  sessions  during  the 
academic  year  1927-1928  to  consider  the  various  reports. 
One  hundred  reports  covering  more  than  eight  hundred  printed 
pages  were  prepared.  These  reports  were  subjected  to  the 
closest  scrutiny  and  discussed  at  great  length.  Specific 
proposals  were  rejected  or.  approved.  In  other  instances  they 
were  modified  or  referred  back  to  the  committees  in  charge 
for  further  consideration.  Out  of  these  discussions  there 
gradually  emerged  a  consensus  of  opinion  regarding  the  major 
defects  in  legal  education  and  a  general  plan  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  curriculum  calculated  to  remove  them.  Unfortu- 
nately no  record  was  kept  of  the  discussions,  and  there  arose 
a  real  danger  of  ultimate  confusion  in  view  of  the  varied  and 
often-times  conflicting  proposals  contained  in  the  reports. 
It  was  therefore  important  that  a  summary  of  the  Faculty's 
studies  should  be  prepared  and  printed  which  would  not 
only  contain  the  substance  of  the  reports  but  would  also 
record  the  Faculty's  opinion  as  developed  at  the  conferences. 
Upon  my  request,  Professor  Oliphant  was  relieved  of  all  other 
university  duties  during  the  spring  session  of  1927-1928, 
and  devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  preparation  of  a  summary 
which  has  since  been  printed.  Whatever  the  defects,  this 
document  of  195  pages  contains  the  most  pervasive  discussion 
of  legal  education  in  existence. 

While  many  of  the  details  of  the  general  program  remain 
to  be  worked  out,  the  academic  year  1927-1928  found  the 
Faculty  prepared  to  take  definite  action  looking  towards  the 
reorganization  of  the  school  and  the  revision  of  the  curriculum. 
In  addition  to  the  restrictions  placed  upon  admission  and 
the  establishment  of  informal  seminars  for  the  more  capable 
students,  important  changes  were  made  both  in  the  content 
and  organization  of  the  curriculum.  Although  the  discussion 
of  the  general  project  continued  through  the  year,  the  collec- 
tion  and   organization   of   materials   for   particular   courses 
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planned  to  fit  into  the  new  curriculum  had  been  under  way 
for  some  time.  Consequently  several  new  courses  were  offered 
during  1 927-1 928  and  a  number  of  others  were  planned  for 
next  year. 

The  first  year  course  on  Civil  Procedure,  which  was  or- 
ganized several  years  ago  and  designed  to  give  the  beginning 
student  that  knowledge  of  procedure  as  a  whole  necessary 
to  an  intelligent  study  of  court  decisions,  was  enlarged  to 
include  parts  of  equity  jurisdiction  and  procedure  in  addition 
to  common  law  actions.  This  course  will  be  supplemented 
in  the  second  year  by  a  new  course  dealing  with  advanced 
problems  in  code  pleading  and  trial  practice. 

A  first  year  course  on  Legislation  was  agreed  upon  and  will 
be  given  for  the  first  time  next  year.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  legislative  development 
of  the  law;  the  relation  between  common  law  and  statute 
law;  the  fact  basis  of  legislation  and  judicial  review;  types 
of  statutes;  legislative  sanctions  and  provisions  for  adminis- 
tration. The  student  will  also  be  given  some  training  in  the 
technique  of  statutory  interpretation.  No  phase  of  law 
has  been  more  neglected  by  the  law  schools  of  this  country 
than  that  of  legislation.  Here  is  a  defect  in  legal  education 
which  is  obvious  and  which  can  and  should  be  speedily 
eliminated. 

The  materials  are  being  assembled  for  a  new  course  designed 
to  acquaint  first  year  students  with  the  various  factors 
which  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  common 
law  and  to  give  the  students  some  preliminary  training  in 
the  use  of  historical  data.  This  course  will  be  given  in 
1928-1929. 

New  materials  for  the  study  of  criminal  law  and  its  admin- 
istration were  used  during  1927-1928  and  will  be  used  in  a 
revised  form  during  next  year. 

In  the  field  of  business  associations  two  new  courses  were 
given  during  the  year,  and  a  third  course  has  been  planned 
for  next  year.  A  course  in  business  organization  designed  to 
consider  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  types 
of  business  associations  as  devices  for  allocating  risk  was 
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given  in  the  first  year.  Another  course  approaching  business 
associations  as  finance  devices  was  offered  to  second  and 
third  year  students.  The  materials  used  in  this  course  related 
principally  to  the  problems  of  corporation  finance  and  con- 
sisted of  economic  as  well  as  legal  data.  In  addition  to  the 
two  courses  given  last  year,  a  third  course  will  be  offered 
next  year  dealing  with  problems  of  business  management. 

Extensive  work  in  the  collection  of  materials  dealing  with 
legal  problems  of  finance  and  credit  has  been  under  way  for 
several  years.  During  192 7-1 92 8  two  new  courses  were  offered. 
A  course  dealing  with  legal  problems  arising  in  connection 
with  commercial  bank  credit  was  given  in  place  of  the  course 
on  bills  and  notes.  In  preparing  this  course,  non-legal  mate- 
rials were  extensively  used.  It  is  expected  that  the  experience 
derived  from  this  course  and  the  course  on  corporation  finance 
will  be  of  great  value  in  working  out  a  technique  for  effectively 
combining  legal  and  economic  data.  Another  course  dealing 
with  the  various  aspects  of  security  was  given  in  lieu  of 
courses  such  as  mortgages  and  suretyship.  This  course  will 
be  continued  in  1928-1929  in  revised  form. 

In  the  field  of  marketing,  the  course  on  trade  regulation, 
which  was  organized  several  years  ago,  was  continued. 
Materials  are  now  being  collected  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  this 
course  to  include  the  different  devices  of  social  control  of 
marketing  agencies,  particularly  the  different  devices  which 
regulate  advertising.  There  were  also  offered  last  year  a 
course  based  upon  a  new  arrangement  of  materials  dealing 
with  legal  problems  connected  with  the  sale  of  goods,  and  a 
new  course  designed  to  bring  together  the  various  problems 
arising  in  connection  with  the  transfer  of  an  interest  in  land. 

Apart  from  the  problem  of  organizing  courses  around  the 
activities  with  which  law  deals,  is  the  problem  of  so  combining 
subject  matter  within  a  single  course  as  to  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication  and  thus  reduce  the  total  number  of  hours  devoted 
to  a  single  topic.  With  this  end  in  view  several  experiments 
have  been  planned  for  next  year.  A  new  course  will  be  given 
which  combines  parts  of  the  subject  matter  heretofore  in- 
cluded in  the  courses  on  future  interests,  trusts,  and  wills. 
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This  course  will  include  only  the  non-commercial  aspects  of 
the  law  of  trusts,  the  commercial  aspects  having  been  incor- 
porated into  other  courses.  Similar  combinations  have  been 
worked  out  in  the  new  courses  dealing  with  business  organiza- 
tion, finance  and  credit,  marketing,  and  law  administration. 
In  this  way  the  subject  matter  formerly  included  in  the 
various  courses  on  equity,  property,  and  some  other  topics, 
has  been  redistributed  with  a  substantial  saving  in  the  total 
number  of  course  hours.  While  the  number  of  formal  courses 
has  been  reduced,  the  number  of  informal  seminars  has  been 
increased.  During  1 927-1 928  twelve  seminars  were  given  and 
seventeen  seminars  will  be  given  next  year.  It  is  largely 
through  the  work  in  the  seminars  that  the  Faculty  hope  to 
provide  greater  opportunity  for  specialization  and  original 
work  by  the  students. 

The  foregoing  changes  in  the  curriculum  effectuated  or  de- 
cided upon  during  1927-1928,  represent  only  a  fractional  part 
of  the  work  to  be  done.  Large  areas  of  the  curriculum  remain 
as  yet  untouched.  The  completion  of  the  task  will  require 
both  time  and  labor.  In  order  to  accelerate  the  work,  the 
teaching  hours  of  members  of  the  Faculty  have  been  reduced 
and  provision  has  been  made  for  a  considerable  number  of 
assistants  to  aid  in  the  gathering  of  materials  for  new  courses. 
A  mimeograph  office  was  maintained  during  last  year  and  will 
be  continued  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  in  temporary 
form  the  materials  as  they  are  assembled.  It  is  important 
in  experimenting  with  a  new  course  that  it  be  actually  tried 
before  the  materials  are  reduced  to  permanent  form. 

During  the  Faculty  conferences  held  in  1926-1927  and  1927- 
1928  there  was  much  discussion  of  what  should  be  the  aims  or 
objectives  of  Columbia  Law  School.  One  view  was  that  our 
major  objective  should  be  the  study  of  law  as  an  aspect  of 
social  organization.  Another  view  was  that  our  major 
objective  should  be  that  of  providing  an  adequate  scientific 
preparation  for  public  service  in  law.  The  first  of  these  views 
was,  no  doubt,  a  manifestation  of  the  desire  to  build  up  a 
community  of  scholars  engaged  primarily  in  research  and  the 
non-professional  study  of  law  in  order  that  the  function  of 
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law  may  be  comprehended,  its  results  evaluated  and  its 
development  kept  more  nearly  in  step  with  the  complex 
developments  of  modern  life.  The  second  of  these  views  was, 
perhaps,  an  expression  of  the  desire  to  preserve  for  society 
the  values  to  be  derived  from  the  proper  education  of  prospec- 
tive lawyers,  judges,  and  other  administrators  of  justice. 
Both  views  express  laudable  and  worthy  aspirations,  but  it 
was  argued  that  the  purposes  of  research  in  law  and  pro- 
fessional training  are  so  different,  no  single  university  could 
effectively  pursue  both  objectives.  It  was  claimed  that  a 
conflict  of  interests  between  those  engaged  in  the  respective 
activities  would  develop  and  lead  to  the  subordination  of 
one  to  the  other.  However,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty 
that  it  is  both  feasible  and  desirable  for  Columbia  Law 
School  to  pursue  both  objectives.  This  conclusion  is  predi- 
cated upon  the  belief  that  the  possible  difficulties  are  more 
than  offset  by  the  gain,  both  to  research  and  to  professional 
training,  which  will  result  from  conducting  research  in  law 
in  conjunction  with  a  professional  law  school. 

A  great  center  of  legal  research,  such  as  that  which  is 
contemplated,  is  not  likely  to  be  adequately  financed  out 
of  general  university  funds.  Special  endowments  are  neces- 
sary. If  this  be  true,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  presence  of 
a  professional  school,  financed  out  of  separate  funds,  would 
impede  the  development  of  research.  Certainly  the  presence 
of  a  group  of  scholars  engaged  in  research  would  not  interfere 
with  the  development  of  the  professional  work.  On  the 
contrary,  the  two  activities,  if  carried  on  in  the  same  uni- 
versity, would  supplement  each  other  in  ways  which  would 
be  mutually  advantageous. 

Experience  indicates  that  few  men  are  capable  of  doing 
effective  research  continuously  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
There  are  intervals  when  the  individual  must  acquire  fresh 
inspiration.  Likewise,  men  engaged  primarily  in  teaching 
frequently  grow  stale  unless  they  are  stimulated  by  new  ideas. 
If  both  types  of  work  are  being  carried  on  in  the  same  uni- 
versity, the  possible  interchange  of  personnel  between  the 
research  and  teaching  staffs,  from  time  to  time,  would  be  of 
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considerable  aid  in  meeting  both  problems.  Moreover,  the 
success  of  a  comprehensive  program  of  research  in  law,  cover- 
ing large  areas  and  extending  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
absolutely  depends  upon  the  ability  to  recruit  at  regular 
intervals  a  fair  number  of  first-rate  young  men  to  assist  in 
the  work.  Access  to  a  large  student  body  such  as  is  annually 
attracted  to  a  high-grade  professional  school  would  make  much 
easier  the  finding  of  such  men. 

One  of  the  prime  objects  of  legal  research  is  to  aid  in  the 
proper  development  of  the  law.  This  end  is  not  likely  to  be 
attained  unless  the  results  of  research  are  reflected  in  the 
education  of  those  who  make  the  laws.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant that  legal  research  be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
a  professional  school,  like  Columbia,  because  the  affiliation 
will  facilitate  the  introduction  of  new  ideas  into  legal  educa- 
tion. Indeed,  legal  education  is  not  likely  to  be  improved 
unless  the  leading  law  schools  of  the  country  become  actively 
engaged  in  research.  The  experience  of  Columbia  Law  School, 
in  its  efforts  to  reorganize  the  curriculum,  has  demonstrated 
that  little  can  be  done  without  first  collecting  the  data,  both 
legal  and  non-legal,  which  bear  upon  the  problems  of  the  law. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  establishing  elsewhere 
a  school  or  institute  devoted  exclusively  to  research  in  law, 
the  present  important  position  now  occupied  by  Columbia 
Law  School  in  the  field  of  legal  education,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  outstanding  as  a  first-grade  professional  school 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  makes  it  socially  desirable  that  it 
should  not  relinquish  its  hold  upon  the  education  of  prospec- 
tive members  of  the  Bar.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  de- 
sirable to  build  up  at  Columbia  a  community  of  scholars 
who,  unhampered  by  teaching  responsibilities,  may  devote 
their  time  to  the  study  of  law  as  an  aspect  of  social  organiza- 
tion. In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  a  number  of  research 
projects  were  manned  and  financed  during  1927-1928. 

Funds  were  obtained  from  one  of  the  large  foundations 
to  start  in  September,  1928  a  comprehensive  study  of  familial 
law.  Professor  Albert  C.  Jacobs  of  Columbia  Law  School 
and  Professor  Robert  C.  Angell  of  the  Sociology  Department 
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of  the  University  of  Michigan  will  devote  their  entire  time  to 
this  investigation.  The  purposes  of  this  study  are  threefold. 
The  first  purpose  is  to  uncover  those  areas  of  the  law  having 
important  but  unrecognized  effects  upon  the  family,  and  to 
reclassify  this  material  and  the  material  now  generally  recog- 
nized as  familial  law  so  as  to  facilitate  a  study  of  the  rules 
of  law  as  social  forces  actually  shaping  human  relations  and 
conduct.  The  second  purpose  is  to  disclose  to  students  of 
law  the  major  bodies  of  pertinent  social  science  material  relat- 
ing to  the  family,  and  to  consider  methods  of  using  this  mate- 
rial in  judging  rules  of  law.  For  illustrative  purposes  the 
study  will  include  a  detailed  examination  of  one  or  more  areas 
of  familial  law,  such  as  the  law  relating  to  entering  into 
marriage,  or  the  law  relating  to  divorce.  The  third  purpose 
is  to  disclose  a  large  number  of  more  limited  problems  which 
would  also  require  correlated  treatment  and  would  be  available 
and  inviting  for  study  by  post-graduate  students  in  law 
schools  and  in  other  social  science  departments. 

Professor  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.  is  engaged  in  a  research  project 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council 
covering  the  recent  trends  of  corporate  development.  The 
corporate  mechanism  in  recent  years  has  come  to  be  the 
principal  vehicle  of  capital  in  all  lines  of  economic  activity 
other  than  agriculture.  Moreover,  this  development  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  almost  complete  separation  of  ownership 
from  management,  with  the  power  of  ultimate  disposition 
almost  wholly  in  the  management  group.  The  result  has 
been  a  financial  and  corporate  evolution  rivaling  in  im- 
portance the  growth  of  the  feudal  system.  It  is  felt  that  some 
systematic  study  of  the  incidents  of  this  phase  of  economic 
centralization  should  be  made. 

In  cooperation  with  a  research  group  at  Yale  Law  School, 
headed  by  Dean  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  an  analysis  is  being 
made  of  the  psychological  and  logical  foundations  of  the  rules 
of  evidence  in  Anglo-American  law.  The  study  is  being 
prosecuted  at  Columbia  by  Professor  Jerome  Michael  of  the 
Law  School  and  Mr.  Mortimer  Adler  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology.     Several  articles  on  particular  portions  of  the 
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larger  project  have  been  published,  and  others  will  appear 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  hoped  not  only  to  develop  a  method- 
ology of  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  existing  legal  rules,  but 
to  further  legal  thinking  in  a  very  confused  section  of  the  law 
of  evidence. 

Several  important  research  projects  in  the  field  of  criminal 
law  and  procedure  are  being  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Raymond  C.  Moley.  One  of  these,  a  study  of 
the  administration  of  prosecutions  in  American  cities,  will 
be  published  this  year.  Another,  sponsored  by  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  is  an  investigation  of  methods  of 
formal  accusations  in  criminal  prosecutions.  Professor 
Moley  is  also  supervising  or  assisting  in  a  number  of  crime 
surveys  and  investigations  undertaken  by  the  National  Crime 
Commission  and  various  state  commissions. 

Professor  Underhill  Moore  has,  for  several  years,  been 
engaged  in  research  in  the  field  of  commercial  bank  credit, 
with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  an  extensive  treatise.  His 
work  has  so  far  borne  fruit  in  the  mimeographed  publication 
of  1,500  pages  bearing  upon  the  creation  of  commercial  bank 
credit,  its  transfer,  and  the  liquidation  of  accounts  by  means 
of  its  transfer.  The  materials  relate  to  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  business  as  well  as  the  pathological  problems 
of  the  lawyer.  The  research  project  is  now  well  advanced 
and  will  result  in  the  publication  of  an  elaborately  annotated 
source-book,  and  of  a  comprehensive  treatise. 

The  collection  of  source  materials  in  Roman  Law,  adequate 
to  serve  as  a  basis  of  instruction,  was  undertaken  during  the 
past  year  by  Professor  H.  E.  Yntema  and  Mr.  Arthur  Schiller, 
and  will  be  continued  next  year.  A  vast  quantity  of  source 
and  secondary  materials  has  been  examined,  among  them  the 
recent  archaeological  discoveries  from  the  various  Roman 
provinces  in  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor,  which  throw 
new  light  upon  the  legal  problems  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

A  study,  begun  two  years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  of  the  process  of  valuation 
as  practiced  by  judges  and  commissions  in  ratemaking,  taxa- 
tion, corporate  organization,  damages,  and  other  fields  of  the 
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law,  was  continued  by  members  of  the  Faculty  and  graduate 
students  of  the  law  school  in  cooperation  with  members  of 
the  School  of  Business.  This  study  has  been  directed  by 
Professor  James  C.  Bonbright.  Monographs  discussing  the 
decisions  and  administrative  practice  in  the  separate  fields 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  lawyer  and  of  the  economist  are 
being  prepared  for  the  press.  They  will  be  followed  by  a 
volume  coordinating  the  detail  material  as  a  basis  for  critical 
analysis  of  the  judicial  concept  of  value. 

During  1927-1928,  as  in  previous  years,  a  number  of  young 
men  were  employed  by  the  Legislative  Drafting  Research 
Fund  to  participate  in  the  preparation  and  the  drafting  of 
bills  for  private  groups  or  for  legislative  committees.  The 
Department  acts  as  legislative  counsel  and  its  work  is  not 
primarily  research  but  practical.  Legislative  practice,  how- 
ever, involves  a  careful  study  of  the  facts,  the  law,  including 
administrative  law,  and  the  machinery  by  which  the  will  of 
the  legislature  is  to  be  carried  out.  Thus  each  bill  is  a  problem 
in  legal  research  requiring  for  its  solution  consultation  with 
persons  having  knowledge  of  the  situation  to  be  remedied, 
with  economists  and  administrators,  as  well  as  a  careful  study 
of  the  legal  problems  involved.  The  Director  of  the  Fund 
prepares  monthly  an  article  on  a  current  legislative  problem 
for  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  J.D.  degree  in  1923,  the 
Faculty  undertook  the  organization  of  a  number  of  graduate 
seminars  in  various  fields  of  the  law.  In  1924-1925  five  semi- 
nars were  offered ;  in  1925-1926  there  were  seven ;  in  1926-1927 
there  were  ten;  in  1927-1928  there  were  twelve;  and  seventeen 
have  been  planned  for  next  year.  Most  of  these  seminars 
have  been  conducted  jointly  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law  and  members  of  other  departments  of  the  University.  It 
should  be  here  stated  that  the  success  of  these  seminars  has 
been  due  largely  to  combining  the  viewpoint  of  the  lawyer 
with  the  viewpoints  of  experts  in  allied  fields,  and  this  expe- 
rience has  thrown  much  light  upon  the  problem  of  reorganiz- 
ing the  undergraduate  curriculum. 

The  development  of  the  graduate  work  is  of  prime  im- 
portance if  extensive  research  in  law  is  to  be  fostered  at 
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Columbia.  It  will  not  only  encourage  a  larger  number  of 
our  own  students  to  continue  their  law  studies  for  a  fourth 
year,  but  it  will  attract  to  the  school  promising  young  men 
from  other  institutions  who  desire  to  make  intensive  studies 
of  particular  subjects  or  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching 
careers. 

I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  that  in  1927-1928  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  graduate  students.  There 
were  five  candidates  for  the  degree  of  LL.M.  and  seven 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  J.D.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  fellowships  in  law  recently  authorized  by  the  Trustees 
should  aid  materially  in  further  developing  the  graduate  work. 

The  changes  in  the  professional  curriculum  and  the  develop- 
ment of  research  in  law  present,  at  once,  library  problems 
which  have  not  heretofore  existed.  While  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  law  library  has  increased  from  56,427  in  1914 
to  142,268  in  1928,  the  present  collection  consists  almost 
entirely  of  legal  materials.  If  the  study  of  law  is  to  be  more 
closely  integrated  with  the  study  of  the  allied  social  sciences, 
access  to  books  and  documents  of  a  non-legal  character  will 
be  necessary.  This  need  will  become  more  and  more  acute 
with  the  development  of  research.  Much  of  this  material 
is  already  contained  in  the  libraries  of  other  departments  of 
the  University  but  it  must  be  made  more  accessible  for 
purposes  of  research  in  law  than  is  now  the  case.  Moreover, 
there  will  be  an  increasing  demand  for  additions  to  the 
collections  already  at  hand. 

The  Library  Committee  of  the  Faculty  has  given  much 
thought  to  this  problem  during  the  last  few  years.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  a  number  of  reference  librarians 
are  needed  to  begin  at  once  the  preparation  of  a  complete 
bibliography  of  existing  materials,  both  legal  and  non-legal, 
dealing  with  the  various  fields  of  the  law.  During  1927-1928, 
a  reference  librarian  in  the  field  of  criminal  law  and  crimin- 
ology was  appointed.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made. 
Already  more  than  7,000  cards  have  been  prepared  listing 
the  books,  documents  and  articles  dealing  with  the  various 
phases  of  criminology,  penology,  and  criminal  law.    To  assist 
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the  research  workers  in  this  field,  many  of  these  books  have 
been  collected  from  the  several  departmental  libraries  of  the 
University  and  assembled  in  Kent  Hall  as  one  unit.  Through 
the  generosity  of  Professor  Chamberlain,  a  number  of  addi- 
tional volumes  have  been  purchased  and  added  to  the  collec- 
tion. Similar  work  must  be  done  in  other  fields,  such  as 
international  law,  business  law,  familial  law,  and  law  admin- 
istration. Moreover,  with  the  growing  importance  of  our 
foreign  relations,  there  is  real  need  for  the  enlargement  of 
our  collection  of  foreign  law  books.  While  this  collection 
already  contains  in  excess  of  25,000  volumes  it  is  by  no 
means  adequate  for  thorough  work  in  the  fields  of  foreign  and 
comparative  law. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  reporting  that,  pursuant  to  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Trustees  on  January  9,  1928,  in  recognition 
of  the  distinguished  services  of  John  Bassett  Moore,  Hamilton 
Fish  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy  from 
1893  to  1924  and  now  Professor  Emeritus,  and  in  tribute  to 
his  contributions  to  his  chosen  field  of  knowledge,  the  present 
collection  of  10,000  volumes  on  international  law  and  inter- 
national relations  has  been  separately  assembled  in  the  east 
end  of  the  second  floor  of  Kent  Hall  as  the  beginning  of  a 
great  working  library  for  the  study  of  these  subjects,  and 
designated  the  John  Bassett  Moore  Library  of  International 
Law  and  Relations. 

The  program  for  the  reorganization  of  the  school  and 
the  revision  of  the  curriculum,  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
sketch  in  this  report,  is  well  under  way  but  its  consummation 
will  require  both  man  power  and  money,  particularly  in  the 
development  of  research.  Although  the  teaching  staff  has 
been  enlarged  during  the  last  eight  years  (See  Exhibit  E), 
additional  appointments  are  required  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  a  research  staff.  It  is  already  a  problem  to  find  able 
men  who  are  qualified  to  do  the  work.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  problem  of  providing  adequate  funds  will 
also  become  acute. 

In  furtherance  of  the  work  already  begun,  important 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  Faculty  during  the  year. 
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Albert  C.  Jacobs,  who  was  appointed  Lecturer  in  1927, 
has  been  made  Assistant  Professor  of  Law.  Professor  Jacobs 
received  the  A.B.  degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1921.  He  was  appointed  a  Rhodes  Scholar  and  in  1923 
received  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  Jurisprudence,  in  1924  the 
degree  of  B.C.L.,  and  in  1927  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  Oxford 
University.  He  was  admitted  to  the  English  Bar  (Lincoln's 
Inn)  in  1924.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  a  Fellow 
and  Lecturer  in  Law  in  Oriel  College  and  a  Lecturer  in  Brase- 
nose  College,  in  which  capacities  he  served  until  1927. 

A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  who  was  appointed  Lecturer  in  1927, 
has  been  made  Assistant  Professor  of  Law.  Professor  Berle 
received  the  A.B.  degree  from  Harvard  University  in  191 3. 
In  1914  he  was  awarded  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  in  1916  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  from  the  same  institution.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Massachusetts  Bar  in  1916.  Since  1919  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  law  in  New  York  City.  From 
1925  to  1927  Professor  Berle  was  a  Lecturer  on  Corporation 
Finance  in  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration. 

John  Hanna,  who  was  appointed  Lecturer  in  1927,  has 
been  made  Assistant  Professor  of  Law.  Professor  Hanna 
received  the  A.B.  degree  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1914 
and  was  awarded  the  degree  of  M.A.  by  Stanford  Univer- 
sity in  1915.  In  1918  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  from 
Harvard  University.  While  attending  Harvard  Law  School 
he  served  on  the  Board  of  Editors  of  the  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view. In  1920  Professor  Hanna  was  appointed  Special  As- 
sistant Counsel  to  the  War  Finance  Corporation  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  1927. 

Julius  Goebel,  Jr.,  who  was  appointed  an  Associate  in 
1925,  has  been  made  Assistant  Professor  of  Law.  Professor 
Goebel  was  awarded  the  A.B.  degree  in  191 2  and  the  A.M. 
degree  in  1913  by  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  191 5  and  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1923 
from  Columbia  University.  For  several  years  Professor 
Goebel  practiced  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia  where  he 
was  legal  adviser  to  the  Legation  of  Switzerland.  From  1921 
to    1925    he   was    Lecturer   and   Associate   in    International 
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Law  in  Columbia  University.  In  1925  he  was  appointed 
Associate  in  Columbia  Law  School  and  has  since  been  engaged 
in  a  study  of  American  legal  history. 

Professor  Robert  E.  Mathews,  of  Ohio  State  University 
Law  School,  has  been  appointed  Visiting  Professor  for  the 
academic  year  1928-1929.  Professor  Mathews  received  the 
A.B.  degree  from  Yale  University  in  1915  and  the  degree  of 
J.D.  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1920.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  active  practice  of  law  in  Chicago  until  1922  when  he  was 
appointed  Associate  Professor  of  Law  in  the  State  University 
of  Montana.  In  1924  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Law  in 
Ohio  State  University  in  which  capacity  he  has  served  until 
the  present  time. 

Professor  Douglas  B.  Maggs,  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  Law  School,  has  been  appointed  Visiting  Professor 
for  the  academic  year  1928-1929.  Professor  Maggs  received 
the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1922  and  the  degree  of  J.D.  in  1924  from 
the  University  of  California.  After  practicing  law  for  one 
year  in  San  Francisco,  he  entered  Harvard  Law  School  as 
a  graduate  student.  In  1926  he  was  awarded  the  degree  of 
S.J.D.  by  Harvard  University.  He  was  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  California  in  1926  and 
Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Southern  California  in 
1927. 

In  order  to  bring  about  a  closer  affiliation  between  the 
members  of  the  law  school  and  the  members  of  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University  who  have  been  assisting  with  the 
work  in  the  law  school,  the  following  members  of  other 
departments  have  been  assigned  seats  on  the  Faculty  of  Law: 
Raymond  C.  Moley,  Professor  of  Public  Law;  Charles  Cheney 
Hyde,  Hamilton  Fish  Professor  of  Internationa]  Law  and 
Diplomacy;  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  Professor  of  Public  Law; 
Philip  C.  Jessup,  Assistant  Professor  of  International  Law; 
John  Dewey,  Professor  of  Philosophy;  James  C.  Bonbright, 
Professor  of  Finance;  Robert  L.  Hale,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Legal  Economics. 

Pursuant  to  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Dean  Jervey  in 
1925,  of  selecting  a  limited  number  of  our  recent  graduates 
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to  assist  members  of  the  Faculty  with  their  teaching  and 
research  work,  Messrs.  Milton  Handler  and  Joseph  Lee 
Weiner,  of  the  Class  of  1926,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Klaus,  of  the 
Class  of  1927,  were  engaged  as  Assistants  during  the  past 
year.  Mr.  Handler  will  continue  next  year  as  a  Lecturer  in 
Law.  Mr.  Theodore  S.  Hope,  Jr.,  of  the  Class  of  1928,  was 
appointed  an  Assistant  for  the  year  1928-1929. 

I  regret  to  report  the  resignations  of  Frederick  C.  Hicks, 
Associate  Professor  of  Legal  Bibliography  and  Law  Librarian ; 
Hessel  E.  Yntema,  Associate  Professor  of  Roman  Law  and 
Comparative  Jurisprudence;  William  0.  Douglas,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Law;  and  William  T.  Taylor,  Assistant  to  the 
Dean. 

Professor  Hicks  was  appointed  Law  Librarian  in  1914. 
At  the  time  of  his  appointment  the  library  consisted  of  only 
56,427  volumes.  Today  it  ranks  among  the  great  law  libraries 
of  the  world  with  a  total  collection  of  142,268  volumes,  and 
stands  as  a  monument  to  the  service  he  rendered  the  school 
during  the  fourteen  years  of  his  administration. 

Professor  Yntema  was  appointed  to  the  Faculty  of  Law  in 
1924.  During  the  last  four  years,  he  has  been  engaged  in 
important  work  in  the  fields  of  conflict  of  laws,  legal  history, 
Roman  law  and  comparative  jurisprudence.  During  next 
year  the  work  in  these  fields  will  be  carried  on  by  Professors 
Goebel  and  Maggs  and  Mr.  Schiller. 

Professor  Douglas  was  appointed  to  the  Faculty  in  1927. 
During  the  past  year  he  has  been  working  with  Professor 
Berle  in  reorganizing  the  work  in  the  field  of  business  organiza- 
tion. During  next  year  this  work  will  be  carried  on  by 
Professors  Magill  and  Berle. 

Mr.  William  T.  Taylor  was  appointed  Assistant  to  the 
Dean  in  1924.  During  his  incumbency  he  rendered  valu- 
able services  to  the  University.  Mr.  John  L.  Grant  was 
appointed  on  November  1,  1927  to  succeed  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr. 
Grant  graduated  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
in  1918  and  during  the  war  was  Assistant  Adjutant  of  the 
American  Embarkation  Centre  in  Le  Mans,  France.  In 
February,  1927  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  from  Columbia 
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Law  School  and  was  thereafter  associated  with  the  firm  of 
Hornblower,  Miller  and  Garrison. 

Professor  Alexander  M.  Kidd,  of  the  University  of  California 
School  of  Jurisprudence,  who  has  been  at  Columbia  since 
1926  assisting  in  reorganizing  the  work  in  the  field  of  criminal 
law,  returns  to  California  at  the  end  of  this  year.  The  work 
done  by  Professor  Kidd  during  the  last  two  years  will  be  of 
great  value  in  planning  the  future  work  in  the  fields  of  criminal 
law  and  criminology. 

During  192 7-1 92 8,  Professor  Richard  R.  B.  Powell  was 
absent  on  sabbatical  leave  during  the  Winter  Session. 

Professors  Patterson  and  Oliphant  have  been  granted 
sabbatical  leave  for  the  Spring  Session  of  1 928-1 929  and 
Professor  Dowling  has  been  granted  sabbatical  leave  for  the 
entire  year.  Professor  Dowling  will  be  Director  of  the 
American  University  Union  in  London.  During  his  absence, 
the  course  on  Constitutional  Law  will  be  given  by  Professor 
Thomas  Reed  Powell  of  Harvard  Law  School. 

Professor  Llewellyn  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
for  the  Winter  Session  of  1 928-1929,  for  which  period  he  has 
been  appointed  Carnegie  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig. 

Among  the  outstanding  events  of  the  year  was  the  series 
of  four  lectures  on  "The  Paradoxes  of  Legal  Science"  given 
by  Benjamin  Nathan  Cardozo,  LL.D.,  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  who  was  designated  Carpentier 
Lecturer  for  the  year  192 7-1 92 8.  These  lectures  attracted 
widespread  interest  and  constitute  a  notable  contribution  to 
legal  science.  They  have  recently  been  published  by  the 
Columbia  University  Press. 

I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  the  gift  of  a  portrait  of  Dean 
William  A.  Keener,  which  was  presented  to  the  school  by  a 
group  of  his  pupils  and  colleagues. 

The  Harlan  Fiske  Stone  Moot  Court  Competition  was 
organized  in  1924  by  Story  Inn  of  the  Phi  Delta  Phi  Fraternity, 
its  purpose  being  to  give  practice  in  the  preparation  of  briefs 
and  argument  of  cases  on  appeal.  Prior  to  its  organization, 
there  were  only  a  few  moot  courts  in  the  law  school,  with  the 
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result  that  relatively  few  of  the  students  were  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  gain  experience  of  this  kind.  The  keen  interest 
manifested  in  the  first  competition  and  the  skill  exhibited 
by  the  contestants  convinced  the  Faculty  that  the  moot 
court  work  was  an  important  part  of  the  student's  experience 
and  that  it  should  be  made  available  to  all  the  students  in 
the  school.  With  this  end  in  view,  a  moot  court  committee, 
consisting  entirely  of  students,  was  appointed  to  supervise 
the  organization  of  new  courts,  and  to  enlist  student  interest. 
Today  there  are  twenty-nine  courts  in  the  school  with  a  mem- 
bership of  three  hundred  men.  It  is  the  expectation  of  the  com- 
mittee that  within  a  few  years  every  student  in  the  school 
will  be  a  member  of  a  court.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  the  final  moot  court  competition  is  held  annually 
at  the  house  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Both  last  year  and  the  year  before,  several  hundred  members 
of  the  Bar  attended  the  competition. 

With  the  view  to  bringing  about  closer  personal  relations 
and  greater  solidarity  among  the  students,  Furnald  Hall 
has  been  reserved  as  a  residence  hall  for  law  students.  Plans 
are  now  being  worked  out  for  making  the  alterations  necessary 
to  provide  a  moot  court  room  and  a  reading  room  in  the 
building. 

The  absence  of  Dean  Jervey  during  last  year,  on  account 
of  illness,  followed  by  his  resignation  as  the  administrative 
head  of  the  law  school,  was  a  real  loss  to  the  University  as  well 
as  a  source  of  genuine  regret  to  his  colleagues  on  the  Faculty 
of  Law.  During  his  short  but  effective  administration 
important  advances  were  made  in  the  development  of  the 
school.  Under  his  guidance  the  Faculty  began  its  intensive 
study  of  legal  education  with  the  view  to  reorganizing  the 
curriculum.  Due  to  his  efforts  the  Faculty  was  enlarged, 
the  library  was  greatly  improved  and  the  whole  of  Kent 
Hall  was  made  available  for  law  school  purposes.  The  school 
is  indeed  fortunate  that  Dean  Jervey  has  retained  his  member- 
ship in  the  Faculty  and  it  is  the  hope  of  all  who  know  him 
that  within  another  year  his  health  will  permit  him  to  resume 
his  professorial  labors.    As  his  successor,  I  wish  to  make  just 
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acknowledgment  here  of  his  fine  service  to  the  University 
and  to  the  cause  of  legal  education. 

I  have  not  confined  this  report  to  the  academic  year  just 
ended  because  the  mere  recital  of  the  many  happenings 
during  that  year,  without  reference  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
various  movements  which  culminated  in  the  events  of  1927- 
1928,  would  have  left  obscure  and  uncertain  the  significance 
of  the  many  and  important  changes  which  have  taken  place. 
Furthermore,  a  review  of  the  last  three  years  as  a  whole  was 
especially  desirable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  illness  of 
Dean  Jervey  has  prevented  him  from  submitting  a  report 
since  1925.  Had  his  health  permitted,  much  that  I  have 
here  stated  would  have  been  stated  by  him.  The  progress 
recorded  during  1927-1928  is  impressive,  but  it  does  not  repre- 
sent the  achievement  of  a  single  year.  The  developments 
which  I  have  described  are  the  results  of  long  planning  and 
hard  work  over  a  period  of  years.  If  Columbia  Law  School 
has  moved  forward,  as  I  believe  it  has,  it  is  due  to  the  vision, 
the  wisdom  and  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  Faculty  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Dean  Jervey  and  his  distinguished  prede- 
cessor, Dean  Stone. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Young  B.  Smith, 

Dean 

June  30,  IQ28 
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EXHIBIT  C 

COLLEGES    AND     UNIVERSITIES    REPRESENTED     BY     STUDENTS     REGISTERED 
IN   COLUMBIA  LAW   SCHOOL 

I92I-I922    TO    I927-I928 


Institution 


IQ2I- 

1922 


1922- 
1923 


1923- 
1924 


1924- 
1925 


1925- 
1926 


1926- 
1927 


1927- 
1928 


Adrian 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Albion 

Alfred  University 

American  University  of  Beirut 

American  University  (Syria) 

Amherst 

Antioch 

Arndt  Gymnasium  (Germany) 

Ateneo  de  Manila 

Baldwin-Wallace 

Bates  College 

Baylor  University 

Birmingham  Southern 

Boston  College 

Bowdoin 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic 

Brown  University 

Bucknell 

Bulgaria  Military  Academy 

Butler 

Cambridge  (England) 

Canisius 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Catholic  University  of  America 

Cauca  University  (Colombia) 

Centre  College 

Clark 

Clemson 

Colegio  Major  de  Rosario  (Colombia). 

Colgate  University 

College  of  Charleston 

College  of  Holy  Cross 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Colorado  State 

Columbia  University 

Comparative  Law  School  (Shanghai) . . 

Cooper  Union 

Cornell  University 

Creighton  University 

Culver-Stockton 

Cumberland  University 

Danill  Baker 

Dartmouth 

Davidson  College 

De  Pauw 

Drake 

Dropsie 

Drury 

Duke  University 

Ecole  Alsaclenne 

Ecole  libre  des  sciences  politiques 

Elon  College 

Emory  &  Henry 


78 


84 


5 
101 


236 


265 


258 


296 


15 


7 

114 


276 


4 
124 


265 


23 


4 
148 
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EXHIBIT  C  (Continued) 


Institution 


IQ2I- 

1922 


Emory  University 

Eur.  Academy  (Warsaw) 

Fisk  University 

Faculty  of  Dijon  (France) 

Faculte  de  Droit  (Paris) 

Fordham  University 

Franklin  and  Marshall 

Frederick  (Maryland) 

Fuh  Tan  (China) 

Furman 

Geneva 

Georgetown  University 

George  Washington  University 

Gettysburg 

Ghent  University 

Gregoriana  (Italy) 

Grinnell  College 

Grove  City 

Gymnasium  of  St.  Benedict  (Hungary) . 

Gymnasium  Schiers  (Switzerland) 

Hamilton 

Harvard 

Havana  University 

Haverf  ord 

Heidelberg  University 

Hendrix 

Highland 

Hobart  College 

Howard 

Huntington 

Indiana  University 

Imperial  Polytechnicium  (Russia) 

Institute  Minerva  (Switzerland) 

Instituti  di  Studi  Superiori  (Italy) 

Instituto  di  Oriento 

Iowa  State  College 

Jamestown 

Jefferson . 


Johns  Hopkins 

Kansas  State 

Kansas  State  Agr 

Knox 

Krakow  (Poland) 

Lafayette 

Lane 

Lehigh 

Leland  Stanford 

Lincoln 

Luther 

Lyce6  Condorcet  (Paris) 

Lynchburg 

Manhattan  College 

Manhattan  Institute  of  Technology. 

Manilla  University 

Marietta 

Marquette  University 

Marshall 

Massachusetts  Inet.  of  Technology . 

Meiji  (Japan) 

Metropolitan 


1922- 
1023 


1923- 
1924 


1924- 
1925 


1925- 
1926 


1926- 
1927 


1927- 
1928 
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Institution 


Mercer  University 

Meridian , 

Michigan  Agr , 

Middlebury 

Mississippi  College , 

Morehouse 

Morgan , 

Morris  Brown , 

Mt.  St.  Charles 

Mt.  St.  Mary's 

Muhlenberg 

National  College 

National  Gymnasium  (Sofia) 

National  Institute  (Panama) 

National  Sch.  of  Juris.  (Mexico) 

National  University  (Greece) 

National  University  of  Peking 

Nebraska  Wesleyan 

New  College 

New  York  St.  Coll.  for  Teachers .  .  . 

New  York  University 

North  Carolina  A  &  T 

Northwestern 

Oberlin 

Oglethorpe 

Ohio  State 

Ohio  University 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

Ottowa 

Niagara 

Pennsylvania  State 

Pomona 

Presbyterian  College  of  S.  C 

Princeton 

Providence 

Puget  Sound 

Queen's  University 

R.  Licio  d'  Culetti 

Reed 

Rensselaer  Poly.  Inst 

Rhode  Island  State 

Rice  Institute 

Ripon 

Royal  Tech.  Coll.  (Scotland) 

Rutgers  University 

St.  Bernard's 

St.  Bonaventures' 

St.  Charles 

St.  John's  College  (Brooklyn) 

St.  John's  (Maryland) 

St.  Lawrence 

St.  Mary's  College  (Maryland) 

St.  Patrick's  Seminary  (California)  . 

St.  Paul's  (Minnesota) 

St.  Stephen's 

St.  Thomas  College  (Pennsylvania) . 

St.  Victor's 

Santa  Clara  University 

Second  Gym.  of  Athens 

Seton  Hall 


IQ2I- 
IQ22 


IQ22- 
1923 


1023- 
IQ24 


IO24- 
1925 


1925- 
1926 


1026- 
1927 


33 


1927- 
1928 


I 
36 


no 
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EXHIBIT  C  {Continued) 


Institution 


1921- 
1022 


IQ22- 

1023 


1923- 
1924 


1924- 
1925 


1925- 
1926 


1926- 

1927 


1927- 
1928 


Shaw  University. 
Smith , 


Sorbonne 

Southwestern  Normal  School . 

Southwestern  (Texas) 

Springfield 


Spring  Hill 

Stanford  University 

State  Normal  &  Training 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Stevens  Inst,  of  Tech 

Swarthmore 

Syracuse 

Temple 

Texas  Christian 

Theol.  Seminary  of  St.  Sava  (Jugoslavia) . 

Thiel 

Trinity  (Conn.) 

Trinity  (North  Carolina) 

Tri-State 

Tufts 

Tulane  University 


Tunnicl 

Union 

U.S.  M 

U.S.N 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers: 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers: 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers: 

Univers: 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers 

Univers 


ffe. 


A 

dad  de  Santo  Tomas 

dad  Nacional  (Colombia) .  .  . 

tas  Litterarum 

ty  of  Alabama 

ty  of  Atlanta 

ty  of  Berlin 

ty  of  Berne 

ty  of  Bolivia 

te  de  Brusselles 

ty  of  California 

ty  of  Chicago 

ty  of  Cincinnatti 

ty  of  Colorado 

ty  of  Commerce  (Sweden) . . . 

ty  of  Copenhagen 

ty  of  Denver 

ty  of  Detroit 

ty  of  Florida 

ty  of  Georgia 

ty  of  Heidelberg  (Germany) . 

ty  of  Illinois 

ty  of  Iowa 

ty  of  Jena  (Berlin) 

ty  of  Kansas 

ty  of  Kentucky 

ty  of  Kiev  (Ukraine) 

ty  of  Leipzig 

ty  of  Maryland 

ty  of  Michigan 

ty  of  Minnesota 

ty  of  Missouri 

ty  of  Mississippi , 

ty  of  Montreal , 

ty  of  Moscow , 
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EXHIBIT  C  {Continued) 


Institution 


1921- 

1922 


1922- 

1923 


1923- 
1924 


1924- 
1925 


1925- 
1926 


1926- 
1927 


1927- 
1928 


University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  New  Brunswick 

University  of  New  Hampshire 

University  of  North  Carolina 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

University  of  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oregon 

University  of  Oxford  (England) 

University  of  Paris 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Petrograd 

University  of  Philippines 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

University  of  Porto  Rico 

University  of  the  Propaganda  (Italy)  . 

University  of  Rhode  Island 

University  of  Richmond 

University  of  Rochester 

University  of  St.  Louis 

University  of  the  South 

University  of  South  Carolina 

University  of  Southern  California 

University  of  Tasmania 

University  of  Texas 

University  of  Toledo 

University  of  Toronto 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont 

University  of  Vienna 

University  of  Virginia 

University  of  Washington 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Zurich 

Utah  Agricultural  College 

Vanderbilt 

Vassar 

Villanova 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Virginia-Union 

Wabash 

Wagner 

Wake  Forest 

Washington  &  Jefferson 

Washington  &  Lee 

Wesleyan  (Conn.) 

Western  Maryland 

Western  Reserve 

Western  State  Normal 

West  Virginia  University 

Whitman   

Wilbehaus  Gymnasium  (Germany)  .  . 

Wilberforce 

William  &  Mary 

Williams 

Worcester  Poly 

Yale 


25 


7 

28 


27 
108 


Total  number  of  institutions  represented . 


128 


127 


107 


90 


112 
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EXHIBIT  D 

SCHOLASTIC  CASUALTIES  1 92  7— 1 92  8 

Summary 


Number  of  Registrants  1927-1928 

Number  failing  to  maintain  the  numer- 
ical grade  required  for  continuance 
in  the  school  (i.e.  average  exceeds 
3-25) 

Number,  who,  on  the  basis  of  an  in- 
complete year  of  work,  do  not  appear 
to  be  maintaining  the  scholarship 
standard  of  the  school  (i.e.  incom- 
plete average  in  excess  of  3.25) .... 

Number  of  doubtful  records  (average 
pending  results  of  further  examina- 
tions)   

Number  of  cancelled  registrations  .  .  . 
Reasons 

Unknown:  12  Financial:         2 

Illness:  5  Transferred:  10 

Leave  of  absence:  9 

Unsatisfactory  entrance  credits:  2 

Number  continued  on  the  rolls  of  the 
school  but  who  did  not  take  exami- 
nations   

Number  enrolled  for  one  semester  only 


1st  yr. 

2nd  yr. 

3rd  yr. 

Grad. 

N.  M. 

386 

191 

213 

12 

13 

130 

33 

14 

3 

4 

14 

3 

5 

S 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

31 

5 

3 

1 

W.S.    9 
Sp.S.    s 
W.S.  14 
Sp.S.  . . 

1 
2 
2 

2 

3 
1 

4 
1 

3 
2 

1 
1 

EXHIBIT  E 

LAW  SCHOOL  STAFF — I92O  TO  I928 


1920- 
1921 

1921- 
1922 

1922- 

1923 

1923- 
1924 

1924- 
1925 

IQ25- 

1926 

1926- 
1927 

1927- 
1928 

13 

I 
0 
0 

13 

I 
0 
0 

10 

3 
I 
I 

10 
5 
0 
0 

II 
I 
2 
0 

10 
5 
0 
0 

10 
5 
0 
2 

Associate  Professors 
Assistant  Professors 
Visiting   Professors . 

4 
1 
1 

Total  Members  of 

14 

I 

2 
0 

14 

3 
I 

0 

15 

4 
2 
0 

15 

2 
2 
0 

14 
2 
I 
0 

15 

3 
1 
0 

17 

3 

1 
0 

19 

s 

Assistants 

3 

Total  on  Staff 

Members    of     other 
departments    giv- 
ing instruction  in 
the  Law  School . . 

17 
I 

18 

I 

21 

2 

19 
4 

17 

4 

19 
9 

21 
19 

28 
18 

Grand    Total 

18 

19 

23 

23 

21 

28 

40 

46 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I928 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1928: 

ENROLLMENT 

Four  hundred  and  sixteen  students  registered  for  the  courses 
leading  to  the  M.D.  degree.  There  were  112  first  year  stu- 
dents, 102  second  year,  105  third  year  and  97  fourth  year,  with 
12  non-candidates.  There  were  87  registrants  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  School  of  Medicine  under  the  Faculties 
of  Pure  Science,  of  whom  48  were  working  for  the  Master's 
degree,  25  for  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  14  special 
students.  In  the  courses  for  graduates  in  Medicine  there  were 
126  students. 

CHANGES  IN  STAFF 

NEW  APPOINTMENTS 

John  M.  Wheeler Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

Hans  T.  Clarke Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry 

Dudley  J.  Morton Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 

Goodwin  L.  Foster Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Chemis- 
try 

Michael  Heidelberger    ....  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

Wilfred  M.  Copenhaver    .    .    .  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy 

Earl  T.  Engle Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy 

PROMOTIONS 

1927-1928 

George  C.  Andrews Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology 

A.  Benson  Cannon Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology 

Frederick  B.  Humphreys      .    .  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology 
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Arthur  Purdy  Stout Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 

Frederick  T.  van  Beuren,  Jr.   .   Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery 

George  F.  Cahill Assistant  Professor  of  Urology 

F.  Elmer  Johnson Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of 

Children 
Richard  Warner  Linton     .    .    .   Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology 
Howard  H.  Mason Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of 

Children 
Stafford  McLean Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of 

Children 
Guiseppe  Previtali Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of 

Children 
Martha  Wollstein Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of 

Children 
Maurice  Nathaniel  Richter  .    .   Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology 

Frank  L.  Meleney Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery 

Clay  Ray  Murray      Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery 

Theodore  F.  Zucker Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology 

Robert  F.  Loeb Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

Gerald  S.  Shibley Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

Randolph  West Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

NEW  APPOINTMENTS 

After  twenty-five  years  of  active  service,  Dr.  Arnold  Knapp, 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  has  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his 
active  duties.  During  this  period  he  has  maintained  the  high 
standard  of  teaching  in  this  special  field  of  surgery  which  was 
established  by  his  father,  Dr.  Herman  Knapp.  In  his  clinical 
lectures  he  has  presented  his  subject  in  a  precise  and  scholarly 
manner;  in  the  clinical  work  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  the 
Knapp  Memorial  Hospital,  the  students  have  been  impressed 
by  his  thorough  attention  to  detail,  his  manual  skill  and  his 
wise  powers  of  diagnosis.  His  long  service  has  been  greatly 
appreciated  and  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  feel  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  school  in  an  advisory  capacity  as  Professor 
of  Clinical  Ophthalmology. 

Dr.  John  M.  Wheeler  succeeds  Dr.  Knapp  as  Professor  of 
Ophthalmology.  Dr.  Wheeler  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Virginia  receiving  his  A.B.  degree  in  1902,  and  his  M.D.  in 
1905  and  M.Sc.  in  1906.  He  has  for  many  years  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  in  charge  of 
the  Ophthalmological  service  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 
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At  first  the  clinical  opportunities  for  this  department  will 
be  limited  to  the  out-patient  service  in  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic 
and  a  few  beds  in  the  surgical  and  medical  wards  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital.  When  the  Babies  Hospital  is  completed, 
the  children's  service  in  the  Presbyterian  will  be  given  up. 
This  will  make  it  possible  to  expand  the  eye  service  to  about 
twenty  adult  beds.  It  is  hoped  that  before  long  a  special  eye 
hospital  will  be  added  to  the  group  which  may  provide  all  the 
facilities  needed  for  the  full  development  of  a  department  de- 
voted to  teaching,  investigation  and  clinical  work  in  this  field. 

In  the  meantime  Professor  Wheeler  and  his  staff  are  plan- 
ning to  spend  more  and  more  of  their  time  and  energies  at  the 
hospital  and  school.  He  is  arranging  to  have  several  of  the 
younger  men  carry  on  investigative  work  both  in  the  labora- 
tories and  clinic.  To  expand  this  work,  additional  funds  are 
needed  for  full-time  salaries  and  the  usual  technical  and 
clerical  aid.  It  is  hoped  that  the  public  will  provide  the  finan- 
cial support  required  to  carry  on  the  fight  against  blindness 
and  other  ills  of  the  eye. 

Dr.  Hans  Thatcher  Clarke  succeeds  Dr.  William  J.  Gies  as 
Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry,  because  Dr.  Gies  is  with- 
drawing from  administrative  duties  to  devote  all  of  his  time 
to  research. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  a  student  under  Sir  William  Ramsay  at 
University  College,  London.  While  there  he  received  suc- 
cessively the  B.Sc.  and  D.Sc.  degrees  of  London  University, 
and  also  obtained  the  Fellowship  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry. 
He  carried  on  and  published  several  researches  on  organic 
sulphur  compounds  with  Professor  Smiles.  He  received  the 
1 85 1  Exhibition  Research  Scholarship  for  promise  and  ex- 
cellence in  research  and  proceeded  to  Berlin  where  he  worked 
in  the  First  Chemical  Institute  under  Emil  Fischer.  Later  he 
returned  to  University  College  and  subsequently  joined  the 
Faculty  of  Queens  University,  Belfast. 

In  191 8  Dr.  Clarke  returned  to  America  and  created  a 
wholly  new  undertaking  at  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  dealing 
with  the  preparation  of  pure  synthetic  organic  chemicals  such 
as  before  the  war  were  only  obtainable  from  abroad.     This 
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achievement  is  undoubtedly  of  great  national  and  scientific 
value. 

Since  1910  he  has  published  a  succession  of  scientific  works 
dealing  largely  with  organic  chemistry.  He  has  made  great 
use  of  physical  methods  in  attacking  difficult  problems  such 
as  the  residual  affinity  of  organic  compounds.  His  papers  will 
be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Chemical  Society  and  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society;  perhaps  the  most 
important  comprise  a  series  of  three  papers  on  the  relation 
between  residual  affinity  and  chemical  constitution.  He  has 
written  two  books,  A  Handbook  of  Organic  Analysis  and 
A  n  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

In  addition  to  preparing  a  large  number  of  organic  sub- 
stances of  great  biochemical  importance  that  were  not  hitherto 
available,  Dr.  Clarke  has  devised  a  number  of  important  pieces 
of  apparatus  such  as  the  most  efficient  laboratory  fractionating 
column  for  distillation,  and  special  pressure  regulating  manom- 
eter for  vacuum  distillation.  He  has  also  developed  many  new 
preparative  processes  which  were  turned  over  to  the  Eastman 
Company. 

He  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  development  of  a 
very  active  local  section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  in 
Rochester,  and  has  held  office  as  Councillor  of  the  national 
society. 

On  August  13th,  1927,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  Professor  of 
Psychiatry,  was  drowned  while  cruising  in  Long  Island  Sound. 
His  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  He  had  accomplished  much  in  broadening  and 
deepening  the  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  Psychiatry  and 
Mental  Hygiene,  not  only  among  the  students  and  faculty  of 
the  school,  but  the  public  at  large.  The  plans  he  had  made  for 
the  future  development  in  this  field  showed  rare  vision  and 
wisdom. 

Dr.  Salmon  was  born  at  Lansingburg,  New  York,  January 
6th,  1876.  He  was  the  son  of  a  physician  and  received  his 
earliest  training  in  a  medical  atmosphere.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  was  left  alone  in  the  world,  due  to  the  deaths  in  rapid 
succession  of  a  younger  brother,  his  mother  and  his  father. 
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He  inherited  little  of  worldly  goods,  but  a  wealth  of  determina- 
tion that  served  him  to  work  his  way  through  medical  school. 
When  nineteen  years  old  he  entered  the  Albany  Medical 
College  from  which  he  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  in  1899. 

He  started  practice  in  Brewster,  New  York,  and  in  December 
of  the  year  of  his  graduation  he  married.  His  first  attempt  at 
private  practice  was  short  lived  for  soon  he  was  obliged,  for 
reasons  of  health,  to  go  into  the  north  woods.  This  stroke 
of  ill  fortune  proved  to  be  a  great  good  fortune  for  humanity, 
for  he  secured  a  position  on  the  medical  staff  of  the  Willard 
State  Hospital  and  thus  came  in  contact  for  the  first  time  with 
the  insane,  whose  battles  he  was  to  fight  with  such  great 
success. 

In  1903  he  resigned  from  the  State  Hospital  Service  and 
entered  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service  (now  the  Public 
Health  Service).  His  interest  in  the  insane  never  wavered  for 
soon  he  was  bending  every  effort  to  obtain  justice  and  fair 
treatment  for  insane  immigrants — something  which  apparently 
no  one  had  thought  of  before.  In  191 1,  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Public  Health  Service,  he  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Alienists.  Today  this  board 
is  known  as  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene — a  tribute  to 
Dr.  Salmon's  influence  on  public  thought. 

In  1912,  still  on  leave,  he  took  over  the  Medical  Directorship 
of  the  newly  founded  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
then  struggling  bravely  and  not  too  successfully  for  recogni- 
tion. Here  was  a  task  worthy  of  Salmon's  abilities,  and  he 
accomplished  it  as  he  did  everything  else.  To  no  one  else  as 
much  as  to  Dr.  Salmon,  is  due  the  credit  for  having  humanized 
the  public  and  medical  attitude  toward  insanity  and  modern- 
ized our  care  of  the  insane.  In  191 5  he  resigned  from  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  devote  all  his  time  to  Mental  Hygiene. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  in  191 7  afforded 
Dr.  Salmon  his  greatest  opportunity  to  carry  his  chosen  work 
into  wider  fields.  He  saw  the  problems  of  the  defective,  the 
insane,  and  the  neurotic  soldier  from  the  point  of  view  of  army 
efficiency,  long  before  anyone  else.    In  1916  he  was  proposing 
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to  the  army  authorities  the  outline  of  his  plan  for  handling 
these  problems,  later  worked  out  in  France  with  a  success 
which  brought  him  international  recognition.  He  met  with 
discouragement  at  first,  but  discouragement  had  never 
caused  him  to  waver.  He  again  proved  the  right  of  his  faith 
in  himself  and  his  ideas  by  his  complete  victory. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  army  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
he  again  took  up  his  work  with  the  National  Committee  until 
1 92 1,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Psychiatry  in  Colum- 
bia University.  His  success  as  a  teacher  was  due  to  his  singular 
ability  to  talk  of  complex  things  in  a  simple  manner.  He  had 
the  faculty  of  catching  the  interest  of  his  hearer  with  his  open- 
ing sentence  and  holding  it  throughout  his  lecture.  His  point 
of  view  was  always  original  and  straightforward  and  his  lan- 
guage simple  and  understandable.  His  success  in  practice 
was  on  a  par  with  that  in  everything  else  he  entered. 

Dr.  Salmon  was  the  ideal  champion  of  causes  which  other 
men  would  have  considered  hopeless.  Discouragement  and 
indifference  only  spurred  him  to  greater  effort.  He  fought 
valiantly  for  what  he  thought  was  right,  not  with  weapons  of 
antagonism,  but  with  a  simple  sincerity  that  turned  indiffer- 
ence and  antagonism  into  belief  in,  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
ideals  he  held.  He  always  preferred  a  direct  appeal  to  intelli- 
gence and  the  spirit  of  fair  play,  but  when  it  was  necessary,  he 
could  appeal  strikingly  to  human  sentiments.  His  dislike  of 
the  sensational  was  constitutional,  but  when  dramatic  appeal 
was  needed,  his  results  were  striking,  exhibiting,  never  himself, 
but  the  ideal  he  was  holding  forth.  The  recognition  of  his 
worth  was  in  part  expressed  in  his  election  to  the  presidency 
of  The  New  York  Psychiatrical  Society  and  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association,  a  commission  as  brigadier  general 
in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  and  the  award  of 
the  Presentation  Medal  of  the  National  Institute  of  Social 
Science  in  191 8  and  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  by  the 
United  States  Army  in  1919. 

SCHOOL   OF   TROPICAL   MEDICINE 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Professor  Robert  A.  Lambert,  this  school  has 
made  most  encouraging  progress.  The  work  has  been  of  three  different 
kinds.     Dr.  Lambert's  personal  efforts  in  pathology  have  shown  to  the 
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medical  profession  of  the  island,  how  valuable  such  studies  can  be  not  only 
to  them,  but  to  the  health  of  the  island  and  the  advancement  of  science. 
Secondly,  the  teaching,  both  formal  and  informal,  for  students  at  the  school 
and  for  the  medical  profession,  has  been  carried  out  even  more  success- 
fully than  last  year.  This  has  been  done  by  the  staff  of  the  school,  aided  by 
the  number  of  visiting  scientists  from  Columbia  and  other  universities.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  activity  of  the  school  has  been  the  investigative 
work  in  various  problems  of  tropical  diseases  and  their  underlying  causes. 
The  School  has  again  been  greatly  assisted  in  its  work  by  the  Insular 
Board  of  Health  and  Commissioner  Ortiz  has  been  most  active  and  co- 
operative in  his  efforts.  The  new  hospital  will  soon  be  completed.  Situated 
next-door  to  the  school  building  this  will  increase  the  clinical  and  scientific 
opportunities  to  a  considerable  extent. 

NEW   BUILDINGS 

The  most  outstanding  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  completion  of  the 
new  buildings  of  the  School  and  the  Presbyterian  and  Sloane  Hospitals  and 
the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  The  dreams  so  long  delayed  have  at  last  been 
realized  and  the  new  college  year  will  open  with  all  departments  in  their 
new  home.  The  Presbyterian  Hospital  opened  its  doors  early  in  April,  and 
before  the  month  was  up  there  was  a  waiting  list.  Too  much  praise  cannot 
be  given  for  the  generous  support,  untiring  energy,  broad  vision  and  great 
courage  shown  by  the  Board  of  Managers  and  especially  their  President, 
Mr.  Dean  Sage.  The  clinical  opportunities  provided  should  stimulate  the 
professional  staff  to  their  best  efforts. 

CLINICAL   DEPARTMENTS 

With  the  completion  of  the  Babies',  Neurological  and  Psychiatric  Hospi- 
tals and  the  laboratories  connected  with  them,  two  of  the  four  requirements 
for  the  development  of  academic  departments  become  available  for  these 
branches.  Of  the  other  two  requirements,  one  is  dependent  on  the  other. 
Men  of  academic  training  and  desires  can  be  obtained  if  sufficient  funds  are 
available.  But  until  suitable  salaries  can  be  paid  and  the  various  technical, 
clerical  and  material  requirements  provided,  such  men  cannot  be  attracted 
and  the  departments  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Psychiatry  and  Neurology 
will  have  to  continue  on  the  present  part-time  basis. 

An  earnest  plea  is  made  for  the  support  of  this  work  in  order  that  these 
departments  may  be  organized  and  developed  along  the  same  lines  that 
have  been  carried  out  so  satisfactorily  in  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

There  are  enough  departments  of  Pediatrics  organized  along  academic 
lines  in  other  medical  schools  to  serve  as  examples.  The  various  medical 
clinics  also  help  greatly  as  patterns  since  the  problems  of  the  adult  medical 
clinic  are  not  very  different  from  those  of  the  children's  clinic.  Therefore 
rather  detailed  plans  can  be  made  with  some  degree  of  surety  for  this  de- 
partment. 
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In  Neurology  and  Psychiatry,  the  problem  of  organization  is  more  diffi- 
cult because  less  experimental  work  has  been  done  in  these  departments. 
In  all  clinical  investigation,  the  patient  himself  has  been  and  will  always  be 
the  main  object  of  study.  Among  the  laboratory  branches  Pathology  has 
been  of  the  greatest  service  in  giving  opportunity  at  autopsy,  to  compare 
the  structural  changes  with  the  signs  and  symptoms  observed  during  life. 
In  addition  to  such  studies,  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  problems  of 
disease  by  applying  the  methods  of  chemistry  and  bacteriology  as  well  as 
those  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  Most  of  the  research  work  at  present 
carried  on  in  the  various  university  clinics  is  directed  along  these  lines. 

In  disorders  of  the  mind  and  nervous  system,  however,  a  different  ap- 
proach should  be  made.  While  a  great  deal  has  been  learned  through  de- 
tailed study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system, 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  discovering  new  facts  in  the  function  of  this 
important  part  of  the  human  being.  Psychology  both  normal  and  abnormal 
must  be  brought  more  intimately  into  contact  with  the  medical  work  if  the 
physician  of  the  future  is  to  do  his  share  in  preventing  and  curing  diseases 
of  the  mind  and  nervous  system. 

Psychiatry,  which  deals  with  disorders  of  the  mind,  and  neurology,  the 
study  of  organic  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  are  very  closely  allied. 
Any  attempt  to  define  their  limits  meets  with  a  broad  area  of  doubtful 
ownership  or  overlapping  interest.  Their  methods  of  attack  should  be 
similar  in  many  instances.  Men  working  in  these  two  fields  should  be  in 
close  association  if  not  united  in  one  department  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and 
Nervous  System. 

The  opportunities  now  at  hand  at  Columbia  for  such  development  are 
most  unusual.  The  combination  of  the  clinical  and  laboratory  facilities  of 
the  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital,  the  Neurological  Institute, 
the  Yanderbilt  Clinic  and  the  M.  Allen  Starr  Research  Laboratory  in  the 
medical  school  building,  together  with  the  department  of  Psychology  at 
Columbia,  is  almost  unique. 

The  department  of  Neurology,  with  very  limited  clinical  facilities,  has 
made  marked  strides  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  organic  neurology. 
In  Psychiatry,  however,  we  can  only  boast  of  a  little  preliminary  tilling  of 
the  soil. 

The  Psychiatric  Research  Institute  has  accomplished  a  good  deal  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  George  H.  Kirby,  but  we  cannot  take  any  credit  for 
this.  When  they  move  into  their  new  quarters  at  the  Medical  Center  their 
laboratories  will  be  manned  largely  by  the  staff  of  the  medical  school. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Salmon,  a  psychiatrist  was  attached  to  the 
medical  and  surgical  staff  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  Through  his 
efforts  these  departments  now  keenly  realize  the  great  advantage  of  such 
co-operation  in  their  wards.  In  the  past,  too  great  a  proportion  of  effort  has 
been  placed  on  the  terminal  stages  of  mental  disease.  The  teaching  has 
been  largely  concerned  with  the  patient  who  has  reached  the  stage  where 
either  he  must  be  guarded  from  society  or  society  protected  against  him. 
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Today  we  are  becoming  more  and  more  concerned  with  the  earlier  stages 
and  milder  forms  of  mental  disturbance  both  as  regards  prevention  and 
cure.  To  properly  understand  and  teach  these  minor  departures  from  the 
normal,  it  becomes  more  and  more  important  for  us  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  normal  behavior  of  man.  Again,  to  understand  the  adult,  we 
must  study  his  development  in  the  adolescent,  school  age,  pre-school  and 
infant.     Even  the  prenatal  influence  must  be  considered. 

In  the  Sloane  Hospital  each  year  a  considerable  number  of  women  are 
carefully  watched  and  guarded  during  the  period  of  their  pregnancy.  By 
linking  up  this  work  with  a  day  nursery  for  their  babies  after  their  arrival, 
much  might  be  correlated  between  prenatal  influence  and  infant  psychology. 
By  establishing  kindergarten  schools  and  child  guidance  clinics,  intimate 
studies  of  child  psychology  should  be  undertaken.  In  this  work  close  co- 
operation with  the  men  in  the  department  of  psychology  is  essential.  More- 
over, it  is  evident  that  physicians  need  assistance  from  the  departments  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology  in  many  of  their  problems. 

Man's  normal  behavior,  either  as  an  individual  or  in  smaller  or  larger 
groups  must  be  studied  if  we  are  to  understand  and  prevent  or  cure  ab- 
normalities of  behavior.  The  need  for  men  well  trained  for  work  in  mental 
hygiene  is  emphasized  by  the  calls  received  from  every  side,  from  schools 
and  colleges,  from  industry  as  well  as  from  hospitals  and  clinics. 

This  realization  of  the  need  for  this  work  is  not  vague  or  distant,  but 
immediate  and  near  at  hand.  Each  of  the  other  clinical  departments  of 
our  own  group  have  their  own  peculiar  psychiatric  problems. 

The  mental  state  of  the  pregnant  woman  is  appreciated  by  every  father. 
The  staff  of  the  Babies  Hospital  recognize  their  need  for  psychiatric  advice 
as  well  as  does  the  school  teacher  and  the  parent.  The  latter  are  learning 
to  lean  on  the  psychiatrist  in  meeting  the  problem  of  the  adolescent.  How 
many  families  need  assistance  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  "black  sheep" 
whether  he  is  merely  "different,"  "odd"  or  dipsomaniac. 

Again  we  are  faced  with  the  financial  problem.  Even  to  begin  such  work 
will  require  considerable  additional  endowment.  To  properly  develop 
this  work  into  its  broader  application,  will  require  wise  vision,  patient  hard 
work  and  considerable  financial  assistance. 

DEPARTMENTAL  REPORTS 

DEPARTMENT   OF   ANATOMY 

Doctors  Samuel  R.  Detwiler  and  Philip  E.  Smith  who  were  appointed 
Professors  of  Anatomy,  July  i,  1927,  were  in  absentia  until  October  and 
December  (1927)  respectively.  During  these  periods  they  were  carrying 
on  research  in  their  special  fields  in  Europe,  as  well  as  making  a  survey  of 
foreign  laboratories  preparatory  to  the  departmental  reorganization  which 
has  been  in  progress  since  their  return. 

Provisions  have  been  made  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  full-time 
staff,  and  the  following  additional  appointments  have  been  made:     Dr. 
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Dudley  J.  Morton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  Yale  School 
of  Medicine,  as  Associate  Professor;  Dr.  Earl  T.  Engle,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Anatomy,  Leland  Stanford  University,  as  Assistant  Professor;  Dr. 
Wilfred  M.  Copenhaver,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of 
Rochester  Medical  School,  as  Assistant  Professor;  Dr.  Aura  E.  Severing- 
haus,  formerly  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  Peking  Union  Medical 
College,  as  Instructor;  Dr.  Raymund  L.  Zwemer,  Research  Fellow  in  Physi- 
ology, Harvard  Medical  School,  as  Instructor;  Dr.  William  M.  Rogers, 
Instructor  in  Anatomy,  New  York  University  Medical  School  and  Bellevue 
Hospital,  as  Instructor;  and  Dr.  Russell  L.  Carpenter,  Austin  Teaching 
Fellow,  Harvard  Zoological  Laboratory,  as  Instructor. 

The  undergraduate  courses  have  been  conducted  much  as  in  the  past, 
with  Dr.  Elwyn  in  charge  of  Histology  and  Embryology,  and  Drs.  Cleve- 
land and  Gallaudet  in  charge  of  Gross  Anatomy.  The  only  change  of  con- 
sequence in  the  undergraduate  curriculum  has  consisted  of  a  condensation 
of  the  fundamental  course  in  Gross  Anatomy  into  the  first  year. 

With  the  increase  in  the  staff,  provisions  have  been  made  to  cover  a 
broader  scope  of  graduate  instruction.  The  main  fields  which  are  at  present 
represented  are  as  follows:  Experimental  Endocrinology,  The  Physiology 
of  Reproduction,  Physical  Anthropology,  Descriptive  Embryology,  and 
Experimental  Morphology. 

The  physical  capacity  of  the  department  in  the  new  school  has  been 
increased  to  meet  the  research  needs  of  workers  in  the  above-mentioned 
fields. 

Professor  H.  B.  Adelmann,  Assistant  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embry- 
ology at  Cornell  University,  carried  on  research  in  the  department  with  the 
aid  of  a  National  Research  Fellowship. 

Dr.  William  Rogers  of  New  York  University  Medical  School  and  Bellevue 
Hospital  also  carried  on  investigations  during  the  spring  term. 
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Smith,  P.  E.:     The  Disabilities  Caused  by  Hypophysectomy  and  Their 

Repair.     Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,   1927,  vol.  88, 

158-161. 
— Genital  System  Responses  to  Daily  Pituitary  Transplants.    Proceedings 

of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine,   1927,  vol.  24, 

337-338. 
— (with  E.  T.  Engle):     Induction  of  Precocious  Sexual  Maturity  in  the 

Mouse  by  Daily  Pituitary  Homeo  and  Heterotransplants.    Proceedings 

of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine,   192J,  vol.  24, 

561-562. 
— The  Induction  of  Precocious  Sexual  Maturity  by  Pituitary  Homeotrans- 

plants.    American  Journal  of  Physiology,  1927,  vol.  80,  1 14-123. 
— The  Experimental  Feeding  of  Fresh  Anterior  Pituitary  Substance  to  the 

Hypophysectomized  rat.     American  Journal  of  Physiology,   1927,  vol. 

81,  20-26. 
— (with  C.  L.  Greenwood  and  G.  L.  Foster):    A  Comparison  in  Normal, 

Thyroidectomized  and  Hypophysectomized  Rats  of  the  Effects  Upon 

Metabolism  and   Growth   Resulting   from   Daily   Injections   of  Small 

Amounts  of  Thyroid  Extract.     American  Journal  of  Pathology,  1927, 

vol.  3,  669-687. 
— (with  E.  T.  Engle) :    Experimental  Evidence  Regarding  the  Role  of  the 

Anterior  Pituitary  in  the  Development  and  Regulation  of  the  Genital 

System.    American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  1927,  vol.  40,  159-217. 
Severinghaus,  Aura  E. :  Sex  Studies  on  Schistosomum  Japonica.    Quarterly 

Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  1927,  vol.  71,  652-703. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   BACTERIOLOGY 

The  transfer  of  this  department  to  the  Medical  Center  has  brought  with 
it  not  only  delight  in  the  beauty,  spaciousness  and  utility  of  surroundings, 
but  a  new  sense  and  revisualization  of  responsibilities.  It  would  be  simpler 
and  more  obvious  to  view  these  responsibilities  as  mere  expansion  but  it 
has  been  anticipated  for  some  time,  and  the  endeavor  is  now  actually  being 
made  not  simply  to  extend  but  to  rearrange  the  work.  This  realignment 
has  both  external  and  internal  aspects. 

It  is  evident  that  the  greater  expansion  and  incidental  expense  comes 
through  external  co-operative  work  with  units  of  the  Center,  with  depart- 
ments of  the  Medical  School,  and  with  individuals.  Even  with  the  wholly 
meager  facilities  at  59th  Street  and  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  not  only 
advice  but  actual  space  was  given  to  workers  in  other  departments  notably 
to  the  Public  Health  group  and  to  Surgery.  It  is  evident  that  future  op- 
portunities for  co-operative  effort  will  rapidly  expand  to  the  limit  of  capac- 
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ity.  Since  the  problems  attacked  in  these  efforts  are  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  department  from  without,  it  is  evident  that  they  will  have  to  be 
carefully  scrutinized  and  must  be  self-supporting.  Budgetary  proposals 
have  already  been  made,  making  it  possible  to  offer  routine  diagnostic 
service  in  Bacteriology  and  Serology,  not  simply  to  the  various  services  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  Yanderbilt  Clinic  as  heretofore,  but  to  such 
additional  hospitals  and  services  as  wish  them.  The  acceptance  of  this 
offer  is  recommended  as  avoiding  reduplication  of  laboratories  and  staff, 
as  giving  a  more  uniform  standard  throughout  the  Center,  and  as  assuring 
the  highest  scientific  standards. 

Internal  rearrangements,  although  not  so  expansive  and  obvious,  are  of 
even  greater  importance  as  bearing  on  teaching  and  productivity.  The 
medical  sciences  have  been  slow  to  realize  a  fact  that  has  long  been  evident 
in  clinical  departments  and  in  the  larger  University  departments,  namely, 
that  in  order  to  cover  the  rapidly  expanding  and  differentiating  fields  in 
any  given  subject,  a  department  should  contain  individuals  especially 
trained  and  interested  in  each  of  the  separate  fields.  The  advantage  of 
authoritative  teaching  in  each  phase  of  a  complicated  subject  is  obvious 
and  such  authority  can  come  only  through  personal  investigation.  Con- 
cretely, it  is  felt  that  a  department  of  bacteriology  from  the  standpoint  of 
teaching,  should  cover  and  compare  the  animate  causative  agents  of  dis- 
ease, their  mode  of  entrance  into  the  animal  body,  and  the  reactive  changes 
in  the  body  following  such  infection.  In  other  words,  one  should  consider 
in  addition  to  purely  technical  procedures,  the  bacteria  both  aerobic  and 
anaerobic,  yeasts  and  moulds,  spirochetes,  filtrable  viruses,  protozoa, 
animal  parasites,  infection,  immunity  and  certain  aspects  of  chemotherapy. 
The  special  interests  of  the  various  members  of  the  staff  are  gradually  being 
directed  into  one  or  more  of  these  fields  in  such  a  way  that  each  will  be 
adequately  represented  in  research  interests  and  teaching.  At  the  same 
time  an  effort  is  being  made  through  seminar  conferences  to  stimulate  the 
community  interest  of  each  individual  in  the  combined  interests  of  the 
department  as  a  whole. 

Teaching 

The  staff  as  a  whole  has  not  been  increased  and  no  significant  increase  is 
needed  except  in  the  diagnostic  personnel.  A  few  normal  advancements 
are  recommended.  The  medical  student  group  remains  stationary,  but  the 
dental  class  will  apparently  double  next  year  and  will  require  an  additional 
assistant.  Certain  minor  changes  in  curriculum  in  the  line  of  greater  con- 
centration and  more  free  time  are  contemplated.  The  continued  emphasis 
on  experimental  problem  work  for  medical  students  interests  students  and 
instructors  alike,  and  although  not  unique  is  perhaps  more  intensive  and 
complete  than  in  similar  departments  in  other  schools. 

The  graduate  student  body  under  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  remains 
stationary  in  point  of  numbers,  twelve  students  having  been  enrolled  this 
year.    This  instruction  not  only  begins  on  the  same  level  with  medical  in- 
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struction,  but  frequently  leads  the  exceptional  individual  into  a  productive 
interest  in  the  field  of  Bacteriology  which  the  medical  student  rarely  has 
time  or  inclination  to  parallel.  A  closer  association  with  medical  graduates 
is  rendered  possible  in  the  Center,  and  it  is  probable  that  more  frequent 
recruits  with  a  clinical  background  will  be  found  with  mutual  benefit  of 
both  laboratory  and  clinic. 

Five  graduate  physicians  and  two  non-medical  graduate  students  have 
done  research  in  the  department  without  registration  for  credit. 

Research 

The  normal  funds  of  the  department  are  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
investigation  of  the  simpler  and  less  extensive  problems  which  require  no 
additional  personnel  and  only  a  moderate  number  of  experimental  animals 
and  the  customary  apparatus.  Special  funds  have  fortunately  been  pro- 
vided for  the  study  of  Encephalitis  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  D.  Wood,  for 
the  study  of  Tuberculosis  by  Mr.  I.  Friedman  and  recently  a  large  donation 
from  Jeremiah  Milbank  for  the  study  of  Poliomyelitis. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  problems  that  have  been  and  are 
under  investigation  in  the  department:  The  Reticulo-Endothelial  system 
in  relation  to  Anaphylaxis  and  Immunity;  Tissue  changes  in  Anaphylaxis; 
Physico-chemical  studies  in  Bacteriology  and  Immunity,  particularly  the 
study  of  Oxidation-Reduction  potentials:  Experimental  studies  in  the 
neurotropic  and  dermotropic  viruses:  encephalitis,  herpes,  vaccinia,  and 
poliomyelitis;  Studies  on  anaerobes  in  relation  to  surgical  infections;  Local 
Immunity  to  botulinum  toxin;  The  Virus  of  Tobacco  Mosaic;  Tuberculosis; 
Trypanosomiasis;  Antigens  and  Haptenes  in  relation  to  Immunity  and 
Anaphylaxis. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF    BIOLOGICAL   CHEMISTRY 

The  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry  has  continued  the  instruction 
to  the  first  year  students  of  medicine,  with  continued  effort  to  improve  the 
correlation  of  this  work  with  the  instruction  given  in  other  departments. 
The  Department  has  also  given  instruction  to  the  students  of  Dentistry 
(61 ,  half  year),  and  to  30  graduate  students  under  the  Faculty  of  Pure 
Science.  Six  students  were  major  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  and  four 
for  the  M.A.  degree.  In  addition,  the  Department  has  given  aid  and  facili- 
ties to  five  special  workers  in  its  laboratories.  Officers  of  the  Department 
also  gave  courses  of  lectures  in  other  parts  of  the  University  to  students  in 
Pharmacy  and  Oral  Hygiene,  and  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  and  the 
Institute  for  Child  Welfare  Research  of  Teachers  College. 

Professor  Gies  has  continued  his  study  of  problems  of  dental  education, 
following  the  report  of  his  survey  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  (Bulletin  19,  Carnegie  Foundation).  He  has  also  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Community  Dental  Service  of  the  N.  Y.  Tuberculosis 
and  Health  Association,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Dental  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Chairman  of  the  Research  Council  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Dentistry,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation for  Dental  Research. 
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Professor  Gies  has  presented  his  library,  including  books  and  periodicals 
on  biochemistry  and  related  sciences,  to  the  University  for  the  use  of  the 
medical  and  dental  schools. 

Friends  and  former  students  of  Professor  Gies  have  presented  to  the 
University  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  William  J.  Gies  Fellowship  in  Bio- 
chemistry, the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  promoting  research  in 
dentistry,  medicine,  nursing,  or  the  phases  of  public  health  service.  The 
capital  funds  are  invested  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  University,  and  the  in- 
come is  now  available  for  active  productive  work.  This  work  was  inaugur- 
ated by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Inouye  to  serve  during  the  second 
semester  as  the  first  William  J.  Gies  Fellow  in  Biochemistry,  to  continue 
his  researches  on  salivary  mucin  and  its  relationship  to  oral  conditions. 

Research  has  been  actively  carried  on  in  the  department  by  members  of 
the  staff,  graduate  students  and  special  workers.  Professor  Gies  has 
carried  on  studies  in  dental  chemistry.  The  investigation  of  the  rela- 
tion of  intestinal  reaction  to  inorganic  metabolism  has  been  continued  by 
Drs.  Miller  and  Grayzel.  Studies  of  inorganic  metabolism,  with  special 
reference  to  phosphate,  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Epstein  and  Dr.  Miller. 
Certain  phases  of  this  work  have  enjoyed  the  co-operation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology.  The  studies  of  the  biochemistry  of  human  semen  and 
cervical  mucus  have  been  continued  by  Drs.  Miller  and  Kurzrok,  as  have 
certain  other  problems  in  reference  to  fertility  and  pregnancy.  Dr.  Miller 
has  studied  the  relation  of  creatine  metabolism  to  the  gonads,  and  has 
co-operated  with  the  Institute  for  Child  Welfare  Research  in  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  biochemistry  of  normal  children.  Dr.  Karshan  has 
carried  on  investigations  on  the  relations  of  inorganic  metabolism  to  denti- 
tion; on  the  composition  of  salivary  calculi  (with  Dr.  Schroff);  on  other 
phases  of  dental  chemistry;  and  on  the  development  of  vitamines  in  plants. 
Dr.  Krasnow  has  conducted  numerous  researches  on  the  chemistry  of 
bacterial  metabolism;  on  analytical  methods;  and  on  the  composition  of  the 
blood  with  special  reference  to  pregnancy  and  syphilis.  Dr.  Inouye  has 
continued  his  studies  of  the  chemistry  and  relationships  of  mucins,  and  on 
comparative  blood  chemistry  of  lower  organisms.  He  has  also  collaborated 
with  Dr.  Flinn  in  researches  on  metallic  poisons.  Dr.  Berman  has  continued 
his  studies  of  endocrines. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  department  is  now  completing  the 
thirtieth  year  of  its  existence. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DERMATOLOGY 

Undergraduate  instruction  has  again  been  given  in  a  series  of  weekly 
clinical  demonstrations  to  the  third  year  class  and  daily  demonstrations 
to  small  groups  of  the  fourth  year  class. 

The  work  in  the  third  year  has  been  improved  by  adopting  the  method 
of  demonstrating  cases  devised  by  Professor  Knapp  and  used  with  success 
in  his  course  of  ophthalmology.  This  enables  each  student  to  make  a  close, 
though  brief,  inspection  of  each  case  demonstrated.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  the  new  curriculum  will  concentrate  the  work  in  Dermatology  in  the 
fourth  year  and  will  be  so  arranged  that  all  clinical  instruction  will  be 
given  to  small  groups.  This  will  eliminate  the  necessity  of  attempting  to 
demonstrate  cases  to  the  entire  class — a  procedure  which  can  never  be 
wholly  satisfactory. 

Vanderbilt  Clinic 

Eight  new  appointments  have  increased  the  staff  members  to  twenty- 
seven.  The  growth  of  the  clinic  service  has  continued  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  as  indicated  by  the  following  report  of  visits  made  and  special 
treatments  given  for  three  years,  May  ist  to  May  1st: 

1925-26  1926-27  1927-28 

Visits  made  by  patients 37,655  45-985  49.454 

New  patients  admitted 4,037  4,132  4,337 

New  patients  transferred  from  other  departments ■     2,483 

X-ray  treatments 4,345  4,825  7,983 

Radium  treatments 137  205  268 

New  patients  admitted  to  Syphilis  Department  .     1,521  1,719  2,534 

Intravenous  Salvarsan  treatments 6,873  JI,277  17,928 

Intraspinous  Salvarsan  treatments 252  369  283 

Mercury  and  Bismuth  treatments 7,602  10,201  17,794 

The  need  for  facilities  for  hospitalization  of  certain  cases,  both  for  effec- 
tive therapy  and  for  proper  scientific  study  of  the  patients,  has  again  been 
evidenced.  We  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  Department  of  Medicine 
which  has  allowed  us  to  study  cases  in  the  medical  wards.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Cannon  and  Dr.  McCafferty  it  has  also  been  possible  for  our 
cases  to  be  treated  in  the  City  Hospital  and  in  the  Polyclinic  Hospital  where 
these  members  of  the  department  have  services.  The  study  of  these  cases 
will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  availability  of  beds  on  medical  service  at 
the  new  Medical  Center. 

Members  of  the  department  have  discussed  problems  of  Dermatology 
and  Syphilology  of  interest  to  general  practitioners  and  to  those  working 
in  other  specialities  before  local  societies.  Dr.  Cannon  addressed  the  Sec- 
tion on  Pediatrics  of  The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  on  Diseases  of 
the  Skin  in  Infancy  and  Childhood;  The  Bronx  County  Medical  Society 
on  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Early  Syphilis;  and  The  Medical  So- 
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ciety  of  Morris  County,  New  Jersey,  on  the  More  Frequent  Dermatological 
Conditions  Seen  in  General  Practice.  Dr.  McCafferty  gave  three  addresses 
on  Dermatology,  one  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
one  before  the  Yonkers  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  other  before  the 
Mercer  County  Medical  Society  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Andrews 
has  held  clinical  demonstrations  for  the  staffs  of  Port  Chester  and  the  Grass- 
lands Hospitals.  Dr.  Feit  has  presented  papers  at  the  Hudson  County 
Medical  Society  and  before  the  American  Society  of  Stomatologists.  Dr. 
Kaufman  presented  a  paper  on  Endothermy  in  Treatment  of  Dermatologi- 
cal Conditions.  Dr.  Hopkins  has  given  three  lectures  on  Syphilis  in  the 
post-graduate  courses  arranged  by  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society 
at  Albany,  Schenectady  and  Elmira. 

Dr.  Kesten  is  on  a  year's  leave  of  absence  and  has  been  studying  in  the 
dermatological  clinics  of  Professor  Pautrier  of  Strasbourg  and  of  Professor 
Jadassohn  of  Breslau. 

Dr.  Machacek  spent  the  past  summer  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing dermatological  pathology. 

Research 

The  research  conducted  in  the  Department  consists  of  studies  of  purely 
clinical  type  and  laboratory  studies  of  clinical  problems.  The  latter  have 
been  conducted  through  the  co-operation  with  other  departments. 

The  Department  of  Pathology  has  allotted  a  special  laboratory  and  also 
space  in  the  animal  house  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Dermatology. 
Here  immunological  and  cultural  studies  on  pathogenic  fungi  and  tests  of 
a  new  arsenical  in  experimental  syphilis  are  being  conducted.  The  De- 
partment of  Bacteriology  has  co-operated  in  studies  on  the  classification  of 
skin  staphylococci.  In  the  Department  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  Dr.  Maech- 
ling,  chemist  for  the  Department  of  Dermatology,  has  been  making  de- 
terminations of  arsenic  in  blood  and  tissue.  Professor  Flinn  has  given  his 
personal  supervision  to  the  technical  aspects  of  the  work.  This  co-operative 
scheme  enables  clinical  investigators  to  work  under  the  direction  of  experts 
in  the  experimental  field  and  to  have  at  their  disposal  the  equipment  of 
these  special  departments. 

Problems  under  investigation  are:  Dr.  Cannon  with  Drs.  Maechling, 
Machacek  and  Lowenfish  are  making  a  study  of  arsenical  eruptions.  Dr. 
Meyers  is  continuing  his  investigations  in  the  same  field.  Dr.  Andrews  is 
studying  the  therapeutic  effect  of  long-wave  length  X-ray.  Dr.  Rutledge 
is  continuing  his  observations  on  the  effect  of  gold  preparations  in  tuber- 
culosis of  the  skin.  Dr.  Gross  is  studying  the  use  of  thallium  acetate.  Dr. 
Feit  is  engaged  in  a  clinical  study  of  alopecia  areata.  Dr.  Kulthau  is  testing 
the  effect  of  a  new  organic  preparation  of  low  arsenic  content  on  experi- 
mental syphilis  in  rabbits.  A  study  of  moniliae  isolated  from  skin  lesions  is 
being  made  by  Miss  Benham.  Her  findings  indicate  that  the  common 
interdigital  infections  are  caused  by  two  closely  related  types  which  can  be 
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identified  and  distinguished  from  other  moniliae  by  agglutination.  This 
is  one  of  the  first  successful  applications  of  immunological  methods  to  the 
identification  of  fungi. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   DISEASES   OF   CHILDREN 

The  new  curriculum  this  year  has  necessitated  several  changes  in  the 
teaching  in  this  department.  In  the  third  year  the  clinical  lectures  and 
recitations  (one  of  each  a  week)  remain  the  same  as  in  the  past.    The  prac- 
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tical  work  at  Bellevue  Hospital  has  been  modified  into  a  course  in  physical 
diagnosis  in  children,  ten  afternoons  for  each  student.  At  the  beginning  of 
each  hour  the  instructor  shows  a  number  of  patients  who  have  conditions 
easily  seen  by  a  group  of  students.  There  is  then  a  short  discussion  of 
some  aspect  of  physical  diagnosis,  which  is  illustrated  by  a  group  of  patients 
whom  the  students  have  ample  opportunity  to  examine.  The  unit  in  the 
new  building  at  Bellevue,  composed  of  a  classroom  and  several  small  ex- 
amining rooms,  lends  itself  admirably  to  this  type  of  teaching.  The  ample 
clinical  material  available  makes  it  possible  to  determine  beforehand  the 
subject  to  be  presented.  During  this  year  ten  to  fifteen  cases  of  pneumonia, 
six  to  ten  of  meningitis,  six  to  eight  of  nephritis,  twenty  to  thirty  of  heart 
disease  have  been  available  for  each  class  on  these  subjects.  The  wards 
always  contain  many  patients  with  nutritional  disturbance  and  gastro- 
intestinal disease,  as  well  as  many  normal  feeding  cases,  so  that  material  is 
never  lacking.  This  course  gives  the  student  a  good  introduction  into  the 
aspects  of  disease  in  childhood,  and  illustrates  further  the  most  important 
subjects  discussed  in  the  clinical  lectures. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  students  go  to  the  Out-patient  Department  twice 
a  week  for  five  weeks  during  the  first  half  of  the  afternoon  for  practical  case 
work.  Alternate  days  are  spent  in  the  infant  feeding  room  and  in  the  rooms 
for  older  children,  including  the  Huddleston  Cardiac  Class.  Especial 
stress  is  placed  on  the  importance  of  hygiene  and  diet  in  treating  every 
child,  sick  or  well.  They  then  go  to  the  wards  for  Ward  Walks,  four  men  to 
an  instructor.  The  material  available  in  both  of  the  above,  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  show  nearly  all  forms  of  the  common  diseases  and  functional  dis- 
orders seen  in  childhood  to  every  student.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
physical  diagnosis  again,  and  every  student  examines  many  cases  of  pneu- 
monia and  other  lung  conditions,  abnormal  hearts  and  other  common  and 
rare  diseases. 

A  clinic-conference  is  held  once  a  week  for  ten  weeks,  in  which  a  review  of 
the  important  aspects  of  pediatrics  is  given,  illustrated  by  cases  from  ward 
and  Out-patient  Department.  This  is  an  informal  group  discussion,  com- 
bined with  quizzing  of  the  individual,  and  helps  to  clear  up  many  points 
about  which  there  may  have  been  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  students. 

The  staff  conference  held  once  a  week  is  attended  by  thirty  to  fifty  per- 
sons, many  physicians  coming  regularly  from  nearby  towns  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  The  fact  that  these  men  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  come  so  regularly  shows  the  value  of  the  conference. 

At  the  Babies'  Hospital  the  men  have  spent  two  entire  days  for  five 
weeks.  The  work  here  is  divided  between  the  wards,  Pathological  Labora- 
tory and  Out-patient  Department.  The  Luetic  Clinic  has  been  especially 
valuable  for  teaching.  Each  student  is  given  time  to  make  thorough  ex- 
aminations of  patients  and  then  reports  to  an  instructor  in  the  presence  of  a 
small  group.  This  type  of  instruction  supplements  that  given  at  Bellevue 
and  is  of  great  value  in  teaching  thoroughness  in  case  study.  The  ample 
autopsy  material  at  Babies'  is  most  useful  in  teaching  the  pathology  of 
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pediatrics,  under  Dr.  Wollstein.  Each  student  has  also  written  a  paper  on  a 
selected  subject.  A  public  clinic,  attended  by  many  visitors  from  the  city 
and  suburbs,  is  given  every  two  weeks. 

The  elective  courses  at  Babies'  Hospital  have  been  omited  this  year, 
but  St.  Luke's,  St.  Mary's,  Presbyterian  and  Bellevue  have  been  used  for 
students  desiring  further  work.  About  one-third  of  the  class  have  taken 
these  courses  with  considerable  profit.  At  Bellevue  the  elective  students 
have  been  given  special  work  in  the  study  of  nephritis  under  Dr.  Lyttle, 
and  in  other  subjects  in  the  wards  and  laboratory.  At  St.  Luke's  special 
stress  has  been  laid  on  physical  diagnosis  and  on  heart  disease  by  Dr.  St. 
Lawrence.  Dr.  Byard  at  St.  Mary's  has  given  an  excellent  clinic  on  general 
pediatrics.  Dr.  Mason  gave  a  similar  course  for  the  first  half  year  at 
Presbyterian. 

At  Willard  Parker  Hospital  the  work  has  been  concentrated  from  Novem- 
ber 15  to  May,  in  this  way  avoiding  the  season  when  little  or  no  contagious 
disease  is  present  in  the  hospital.  Each  student  has  six  exercises,  two  each 
on  scarlet  fever,  measles  and  diphtheria.  This  teaching  is  supplemented 
by  the  frequent  contagious  cases  which  are  seen  in  the  dispensaries  at 
Bellevue  and  Babies'  Hospitals. 

Only  a  few  graduate  students  have  been  accepted  during  the  past  year. 
In  general  they  have  been  given  the  same  type  of  work  as  the  undergradu- 
ates, since  many  of  them  merely  wish  to  brush  up  in  pediatrics.  This 
aspect  of  the  work  needs  development,  and  will  be  completely  reorganized 
when  the  new  Babies'  Hospital  is  opened.  The  department  expects  to  offer 
a  more  systematic  course  to  the  general  practitioner  who  merely  wants  a 
few  months  of  review  work,  and  to  give  also  real  graduate  work  for  men  who 
wish  to  become  specialists. 

The  research  work  at  Babies'  Hospital  has  been  carried  on  along  the  lines 
laid  down  in  previous  years,  handicapped  by  lack  of  adequate  laboratory 
space  and  personnel.  Especial  mention  should  be  made  of  the  work  on 
sugar  absorption  in  normal  and  abnormal  children,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  McLean 
and  Miss  Sullivan,  and  of  the  studies  in  blood  chemistry  in  syphilis  and 
intestinal  intoxication. 

At  Bellevue  Hospital  the  laboratory  staff  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  bacteriologist  and  the  Holt  Fellow  in  Pediatrics.  The  laboratory 
in  the  new  building  takes  care  of  the  routine  work  of  the  service,  the  large 
laboratory  in  the  Pathological  Building  being  used  for  research.  Dr. 
Harry  Bakwin  assisted  by  Dr.  Ruth  Bakwin  and  several  technicians,  has 
produced  several  important  papers  on  calcium  metabolism  and  other  sub- 
jects. Dr.  Lyttle,  Dr.  Summerfeldt  (The  Holt  Fellow),  and  Dr.  Campbell 
of  the  Urological  Service  have  studied  many  cases  of  chronic  kidney  infec- 
tion, finding  a  surprising  number  of  organic  lesions  as  the  basis  for  the  in- 
fection. The  admirable  follow-up  has  collected  a  series  of  completely 
studied  urological  cases.  The  studies  on  nephritis  and  other  diseases  are 
progressing. 

The  new  wards  at  Bellevue  have  added  a  great  deal  to  the  possibilities 
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of  the  service.  They  are  flooded  with  light  and  air  and  are  so  arranged  that 
each  child  is  isolated  in  a  glass  cubicle.  All  new  cases  are  admitted  to  small 
rooms.  Aseptic  technique  is  carried  out  in  nursing  in  an  effort  to  minimize 
the  number  of  cross-infections.  The  result  has  been  gratifying;  only  once 
has  an  infectious  disease  given  rise  to  secondary  cases.  This  was  during  a 
very  crowded  period  when  some  of  the  precautions  were  neglected.  Much 
valuable  experience  has  been  gained  at  Bellevue  which  has  been  used  in 
planning  the  new  Babies'  Hospital. 

The  construction  of  the  new  Babies'  Hospital  has  been  the  absorbing 
interest  of  the  entire  department  this  year.  Much  time  has  been  spent  in 
conferences  over  the  plans  and  the  organization  of  the  hospital.  In  order 
to  unify  the  department  and  to  equalize  the  responsibility  of  deciding  im- 
portant matters  of  teaching  policy  and  so  forth,  a  council  has  been  organ- 
ized composed  of  the  nine  senior  men  (Wilcox,  Smith,  Norton,  Haynes, 
Johnson,  Previtali,  McLean,  Stevens,  Mason).  Several  meetings  have  been 
held,  mostly  dealing  with  departmental  organization  and  with  the  new 
Babies'  Hospital  plans. 

It  is  evident  to  all  members  of  the  department  that  the  old  plan  of  a 
staff  composed  entirely  of  part-time  teachers  has  passed.  A  university  de- 
partment needs  more  full-time  men,  not  only  for  laboratory  and  research 
work,  but  for  teaching,  executive  work  and  for  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
hospitals.  The  present  staff  has  been  giving  the  equivalent  of  half  time  in 
most  cases  on  merely  nominal  salaries.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
amount  of  research  and  of  publication  is  distinctly  creditable. 
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— (with  Reuben,  Mark  S.):    Dwarfism.    (In  preparation.) 

Fox,  Harold  R.  (with  Reuben,  Mark  S.):  Hypertelorism.  Archives  of 
Pediatrics,  February,  1928. 

— (with  Reuben,  Mark  S.  and  Smith,  Alonzo  DeG.):  Lipodystrophia  Pro- 
gressive— Report  of  Three  Cases.    Archives  of  Pediatrics,  February,  1928. 

Geddes.  Aubrey  K. :  Serial  X-rays  in  a  Healing  Case  of  Rickets  in  a  Colored 
Infant.     (In  preparation.) 

Goldstein,  Joseph:  Mortality  in  Children  with  Heart  Disease.  (In  prepara- 
tion.) 

— Potential  Heart  Disease  in  Children.     (In  preparation.) 

Graves,  Gaylord  W. :  Shoe  Dye  Poisoning.  Medical  Clinics  of  North 
America. 

Green,  Dorothy  (with  Nicholson,  Gertrude,  and  Shulman,  Harold  I.): 
Heart  Block  in  Children.     (In  preparation.) 

Haynes,  Royal  Storrs:  Postural  Reflexes  in  Relation  to  Improper  Body 
Position.    American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children,  1928. 

Johnson,  F.  Elmer:  Pyopneumothorax  in  Infants.  American  Journal  of 
Diseases  of  Children,  192J,  vol.  33,  740-756. 

— Papilloma  of  Esophagus.  American  Journal  Diseases  of  Children,  March, 
1928. 

— Actinomycosis  of  the  Lung.  American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children. 
(In  press.) 

— Birth  Sepsis.     (In  preparation.) 
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— Causes  of  Death  in  Infants  Under  Three  Months  of  Age.  (In  prepara- 
tion.) 

— Acute  Intestinal  Intoxication. 

Klein,  Sidney:  Psychasthenia  and  Psychoanalysis  in  Children.  (In 
preparation.) 

Langmann,  Alfred  G.  (with  Smith,  Chas.  Hendee):  The  Differential  Diag- 
nosis of  Pneumonias  in  Childhood:  A  Study  of  the  Cases  in  Bellevue 
Hospital,  1925-26-27-28.     (In  preparation.) 

Lincoln,  Edith  M.:  Etiology  of  Respiratory  Diseases  in  the  City  and 
Country  School.  American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children,  September, 
1927. 

— Health  Program  in  the  City  and  Country  School.  Childhood  Education, 
February,  1928. 

— Studies  on  the  Hearts  of  Normal  Children:  Clinical  Studies  Including 
Notes  on  Effort  Syndrome.  American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children, 
March,  1928. 

— (with  Spillman,  Ramsay):  Studies  on  the  Hearts  of  Normal  Children: 
Roentgen  Studies.    American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children,  May,  1928. 

— (with  Nicholson,  Gertrude) :  Studies  on  the  Hearts  of  Normal  Children : 
Electrocardiographic  Records.  American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children, 
June,  1928. 

— Studies  in  Constitution  in  Childhood.    (In  preparation.) 

Lyttle,  John  D.  (with  Rosenberg,  Lester):  Cerebrospinal  Fluid  in  Ne- 
phritis.    Archives  of  Internal  Medicine,  1927,  vol.  39,  808-816. 

— (with  Campbell,  M.  F.):  Ureteral  Obstruction  in  Infancy:  Report  of 
74  Cases.     (In  preparation.) 

— (with  Rosenberg,  Lester) :  The  Blood  as  a  Diagnostic  Aid  in  the  Differen- 
tial diagnosis  of  the  Lymphadenopathies.    (In  preparation.) 

— Acute  and  Chronic  Nephritis  and  Pyuria  in  Infancy  and  Childhood. 
(In  preparation.) 

May,  William  R. :    Measles.    Nelson1 s  Loose  Leaf  Medicine,  October,  1928. 

McLean,  Aubrey  B.  (with  Sullivan,  Ruth):  Carbohydrate  Tolerance  in 
Infants  and  Young  Children  with  Celiac  Disease.  (Ready  for  publica- 
tion.) 

— (with  Sullivan,  Ruth) :  Glucose  Tolerance  in  Infants  and  Young  Children. 
(Ready  for  publication.) 

McLean,  Stafford  (with  Caffey,  John  P.  and  Sullivan,  Ruth):  Endemic 
Meningococcus  Meningitis.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1927,  vol.  88,  1859-65. 

— (with  Caffey,  John  P.) :   Tuberculosis  Contacts.     (In  preparation.) 

— (with  Caffey,  John  P.  and  Kreidel,  Katherine  V.):  Further  Platelet 
Counts  in  Infancy.     (In  preparation.) 
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— The  Healing  in  Syphilis  as  Shown  by  the  Roentgen  Ray.  (In  prepara- 
tion.) 

— Blood  Chemistry  in  Healing  Syphilis.     (In  preparation.) 

— Blood  Chemistry  of  Syphilitic  Nephritis.     (In  preparation.) 

Mcintosh,  Rustin:  Acute  Phosphorus  Poisoning.  American  Journal  of 
Diseases  of  Children,  1927,  vol.  34,  595-602. 

— Congenital  Heart  Block.  American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children,  1927, 
vol.  34,  956-968. 

— Abscess  of  the  Larynx.     (In  preparation.) 

Merritt,  Katherine  K.:  Rheumatic  Nodules:  Their  Incidence  in  Rheumatic 
Infections.    American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children,  May,  1928. 

— Tuberculosis  in  Infants  Under  One  Year  of  Age:  Clinical  Findings, 
Pathological  Findings,  X-ray.     (In  preparation.) 

Messeloff,  Charles  R.  (with  Shulman,  Harold  I.  and  Buckstein,  I.):  Cardio- 
spasm in  Infants  and  Children.     (Accepted  for  publication.) 

Needles,  A.  (with  Reuben,  Mark  S.):  The  Manifestations  of  Nephritis  and 
Nephroses  in  Childhood.     (In  preparation.) 

— (with  Reuben,  Mark  S.):  Infectious  Arthritis:  Treatment  with  Non- 
specific Vaccine.     (In  preparation.) 

Nicholson,  Gertrude  (with  Lincoln,  Edith  M.):  Studies  on  the  Hearts  of 
Normal  Children:  Electrocardiographic  Records.  American  Journal  of 
Diseases  of  Children,  June,  1928. 

— Electrocardiographic  Findings  in  Cardiac  Children.     (In  preparation.) 

— (with  Green,  Dorothy  and  Shulman,  Harold  I.):  Heart  Block  in  Chil- 
dren:  with  Report  of  a  Case.     (In  preparation.) 

Orr,  Frank:  General  Condition  and  Blood  Following  Alpine  Light  After 
Whooping  Cough.     (In  preparation.) 

Peskin,  A.  R.  (with  Reuben,  Mark  S.):  Ewing's  Endothelioma.  Archives 
of  Pediatrics,  February,  1928. 

— (with  Reuben,  Mark  S.):  Intarvin  in  Health  and  Disease:  An  Experi- 
mental Study  in  Children.     (In  preparation.) 

Previtali,  Giuseppe:  Mental  Deficiency  of  Congenital  Luetic  Children  as 
the  Result  of  the  Alteration  of  the  Internal  Secretion  Glands.  (In 
preparation.) 

Reuben,  Mark  S.:  Subacute  Bacterial  Endocarditis:  Libman's  Disease. 
Archives  of  Pediatrics,  February,  1928. 

— (with  Claman,  L.  N.):  Splenectomy  in  Acute  Thrombocytopenic  Pur- 
pura Hemorrhagica.     Archives  of  Pediatrics,  February,  1928. 

— Primary  Sinus  Thrombosis.    Archives  of  Pediatrics,  February,  1928. 

— (with  Fox,  Harold  R.):  Hypertelorism.  Archives  of  Pediatrics,  February, 
1928. 
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— (with  Peskin,  Aaron  R.):  Ewing's  Endothelioma.    Archives  of  Pediatrics, 

February,  1928. 
— (with  Smith,  A.  deG.,  and  Fox,  Harold  R.):  Lipodystrophia  Progressive: 

Report  of  Three  Cases.  Archives  of  Pediatrics,  February,  1928. 
— Nevus  Pigmentosus  Pelosus.  Archives  of  Pediatrics.  (In  press.) 
— Celiac  Disease.    Archives  of  Pediatrics.  (In  press.) 

— (with  Peskin,  R.  A.):  Intarvin  in  Health  and  Disease.  (In  preparation.) 
— (with  Needles,  A.):  The  Manifestations  of  Nephritis  and  Nephrosis  in 
Childhood.     (In  preparation.) 

— (with  Friedman,  I.) :    Dwarfism.     (In  preparation.) 
— (with  Andrews) :   Course  and  Prognosis  of  Sepsis  Following  Otitis  Media: 

With  and  Without  Mastoiditis.     (In  preparation.) 

— (with  Needles,  A.):    Infectious  Arthritis:    Treatment  with  Non-specific 

Vaccine.     (In  preparation.) 
Rogatz,  Julian  L.:  Thick  Cereals  and  Concentrated  Formulas:  Their  Value 

in  Pyloric  Obstruction  and  Vomiting.     Archives  of  Pediatrics,  January, 

1928. 

Rosenberg,  Lester:  Papilledema  and  the  Diagnosis  of  Epidemic  Encepha- 
litis.    American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children,  August,  1927. 

— (with  Lyttle,  John  D.):  Cerebrospinal  Fluid  in  Nephritis.  Archives  of 
Internal  Medicine,  June,  1927. 

— (with  Lyttle,  John  D.) :  The  Blood  as  a  Diagnostic  Aid  in  the  Differential 
Diagnosis  of  the  Lymphadenopathies.     (Ready  for  publication.) 

Shulman,  Harold  I.  (with  Messeloff,  Charles  R.  and  Buckstein,  I.):  Cardio- 
spasm in  Infants  and  Children.  American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children. 
(Accepted  for  publication.) 

— Vincent's  Infection  of  the  Nose.     (Ready  for  publication.) 

— (with  Nicholson,  Gertrude  and  Green,  Dorothy) :  Heart  Block  in  Children: 
With  report  of  a  case.     (In  preparation.) 

Smith,  Alonzo  DeG.  (with  Reuben,  Mark  S.,  and  Fox,  Harold  R.):  Lipo- 
dystrophia Progressive:  Report  of  Three  Cases.  Archives  of  Pediatrics, 
February,  1928. 

Stevens,  Albert  M.:  Cyanosis  in  Infants  from  Nitrobenzine.  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  January  14,  1928. 

Smith,  Charles  Hendee:    Tuberculin  Skin  Reactions:    Study  of  over  5,000 

tests.     (Submitted  for  publication.) 
— (with  Langmann,  Alfred  G.) :   The  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Pneumonias 

in  Childhood:  A  Study  of  the  cases  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  1925-26-27-28. 

(In  preparation.) 

— (with  Harvey,  George) :  A  Movable  Cubicle  Unit  for  Children's  Wards. 
(In  preparation.) 
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— (with  Schwartz,  Irving) :  A  Technique  for  Roentgenography  of  the  Re- 
trocardiac  Region.     (In  preparation.) 

Sullivan,  Ruth  (with  McLean,  Aubrey  B.) :  Carbohydrate  Tolerance  in 
Infants  and  Young  Children  with  Celiac  Disease.  (Ready  for  publica- 
tion.) 

— (with  McLean,  Aubrey  B.):  Glucose  Tolerance  in  Infants  and  Young 
Children.     (Ready  for  publication.) 

— (with  McLean,  Stafford  and  Caffey,  John  P.):  Endemic  Meningococcus 
Meningitis.    Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  June  II,  1927. 

— (with  Johnson,  F.  Elmer) :  Blood  Chemistry  in  Acute  Intestinal  Intoxica- 
tion.    (In  preparation.) 

— Inorganic  Phosphorus  in  Spinal  Fluid.     (In  preparation.) 

— (with  McLean,  Stafford):  Blood  Chemistry  in  Healing  Syphilis.  (In 
preparation.) 

— (with  McLean,  Stafford):  Blood  Chemistry  in  Syphilitic  Nephritis.  (In 
preparation.) 

St.  Lawrence,  William:  The  Problem  of  Exercise  for  Children  with  Heart 
Disease.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  1927,  vol.  89, 
2235-2238. 

Sturtevant,  James  M.:  The  Alphabet  of  Nutrition  for  the  Pre-school  Child. 
(In  preparation.) 

Whaley,  D.  W. :  Indications  for  Transfusion  in  Infancy  and  Early  Child- 
hood.    (In  preparation.) 

Wilcox:  Herbert  B.:  The  Columbia  University  Medical  School  and  Child 
Health.     American  Child  Health  Association,  1927. 

Wollstein,  Martha:  Neuroblastoma  of  the  Adrenal  in  Young  Children. 
(In  preparation.) 

— (with  Kreidel,  Katherine  V.):    Sickle  Cell  Anemia.     (In  preparation.) 

— (with  Kreidel,  Katherine  V.):  Anemia  in  Infants  and  Young  Children. 
(In  preparation.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LARYNGOLOGY  AND  OTOLOGY 

At  Vanderbilt  Clinic  during  the  twelve  months  from  April  15,  1927,  the 
Department  has  treated  7,903  cases,  a  decrease  of  279  over  the  previous 
year.  There  were  2,095  new  cases,  a  decrease  of  90  cases.  These  figures  do 
not  represent  all  the  cases  examined  by  the  staff,  as  the  cases  brought  from 
other  departments  for  consultation  are  not  included  unless  given  treatments. 
The  number  of  interesting  cases  has  been  large  and  the  material  satisfactory. 

Teaching 
The  attendance  at  third  year  recitations  averaged  94.2  per  cent  of  the 
class. 
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Vanderbilt  Clinic 

There  have  been  but  six  students  in  each  section  to  whom  eleven,  two- 
hour  lessons  were  given.  The  continuation  of  the  section  teaching  through- 
out the  entire  year  means  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  individ- 
ual instruction  and  attention  the  instructors  could  give  to  each  student, 
which  has  made  the  section  teaching  much  more  satisfactory. 

Bibliography 

Atkins,  Richard  T.:  Pyogenic  Infection  of  the  Paranasal  Sinuses.  Paper 
read  before  the  Yonkers  Academy  of  Medicine,  Nov.  16,  1927. 

— The  Radical  Mastoid  Operation:  Indications  and  Operative  Technique. 
Paper  read  before  the  Annual  Clinic,  Gill  Memorial  Hospital  at  Roanoke, 
Va.,  March  23,  1928. 

— Suppuration  of  the  Petrous  Pyramid:  Rupture  of  Extradural  Abscess 
Over  the  Apex:  Suppurative  Cerebral  Septomeningitis:  Death:  Autop- 
sy. Paper  read  before  the  Otological  Section  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  February  10,  1928.    Laryngoscope,  May,  1928. 

Bowers,  Wesley  C. :  Two  Cases  of  Cavernous  Sinus  Thrombosis  Associated 
with  (1)  Acute  Purulent  Otitis  Media;  (2)  Mastoiditis.  Laryngoscope, 
1927. 

Page,  J.  R. :  Angioma  of  the  Auricle:  Report  of  a  Case.  Annals  of  Otology, 
Rhinology  and  Laryngology,  1928,  vol.  7,  No.  1,  358. 

— Diseases  of  the  Internal  Ear  (Labyrinthitis)  Symptomatology,  Treat- 
ment. Chapter  written  for  book  to  be  edited  by  Dr.  Chevalier  Jackson 
and  Dr.  George  Morrison  Coates. 

Saunders,  Truman  L. :  Revision  of  Dr.  Bacon's  Manual  of  Otology.  Latent 
Mastoiditis.    Paper  read  before  the  Hospital  Graduates  Club. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   OBSTETRICS  AND   GYNECOLOGY 

Last  year  the  general  scheme  of  teaching  in  the  Department  was  set 
forth.  That  scheme  has  been  followed  during  the  academic  year  just 
finished  with  satisfactory  results.  The  students  have  responded  well  and 
have  done  good  work.  The  experience  which  they  have  been  able  to  get  in 
the  pre-natal  clinic  will  be  invaluable  to  them  in  the  future.  The  excellent 
planning  and  equipment  of  this  clinic  in  the  Medical  Center  ought  to  make 
for  even  better  work  in  the  future. 

The  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  moved  to  the  Medical  Center  in  June, 
1928.  The  old  hospital  was  left  with  many  sentimental  regrets  and  with  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  good  work  which  has  been  accomplished  in  it  in 
the  past.  It  is  hoped  that  in  its  new  situation  and  under  its  changed  man- 
agement, it  may  continue  to  give  to  patients,  students,  and  staff,  the  same 
services  and  opportunities. 
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Research 

Dr.  W.  W.  Herrick  and  Dr.  Jean  Corwin  have  continued  their  studies 
on  the  toxemias  and  have  begun  a  new  research  on  the  anemias  of  preg- 
nancy. This  will  probably  extend  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  years.  Dr. 
W.  W.  Caldwell  completed  and  published  his  study  of  the  Barton  obstetrical 
forceps  as  used  in  certain  types  of  delayed  labor.  Dr.  E.  E.  Bunzel  made  a 
study  of  pulmonary  embolism  complicating  pregnancy,  and  Dr.  R.  N. 
Pierson  a  study  of  fibromyomata  and  pregnancy.  Dr.  J.  A.  Corscaden  is 
continuing  his  research  into  the  pathological  conditions  following  the  radio- 
therapeutic  menopause  and  the  results  of  radiotherapy  in  cancer  of  the 
cervix.  Dr.  E.  S.  Coler  investigated  a  series  of  cases  of  intestinal  occlusions 
in  the  new  born  and  is  engaged  in  a  research  on  the  etiology  of  the  endo- 
metrial hyperplasias.  Dr.  B.  P.  Watson  along  with  Dr.  Meleney  of  the 
Department  of  Surgery  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  streptococcal  puer- 
peral infections  which  occurred  last  year.  Certain  interesting  points 
emerged,  one  of  the  most  important  being  that  the  organisms  were  appar- 
ently disseminated  through  carriers  who  harbored  them  in  the  nose  and 
throat.  This  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  careful  masking  of  nose  and 
throat  by  all  in  attendance  on  women  in  labor. 

Bibliography 

Bunzel,  E.  E.:  Pulmonary  Embolism  Complicating  Pregnancy,  Labor, 
and  the  Puerperium.  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology, 
1927,  vol.  13,  584. 

Caldwell,  W.  E.  (with  Studdiford,  W.  E.):  A  New  Obstetric  Forceps.  The 
American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  vol.  15,.  No.  1,  16. 

— Eclamptic  Convulsions.  Address  to  the  Bellevue  Alumni  Society.  (In 
press.) 

Coler,  E.  S.  (with  Cavanagh,  W.  V.):  Congenital  Occlusions  of  the  Ileum. 
(In  press.) 

Corscaden,  J.  A.:  The  Selective  Treatment  of  Fibromyoma  of  the  Uterus. 
New  York  State  Journal  of  Medicine,  vol.  27,  No.  20,  1129. 

— History  Taking  and  Recording.     Paul  B.  Hoeber,  Inc.,  New  York. 

■ — Sarcoma  of  the  Uterus.    (In  press.) 

Corwin,  Jean  (with  Herrick,  W.  W.):  Relation  of  Hypertensive  Toxemia 
of  Pregnancy  to  Chronic  Cardiovascular  Disease.  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  vol.  88,  457-459. 

— (with  Herrick,  W.  W.) :  The  Toxemias  of  Pregnancy  in  Relation  to 
Chronic  Cardiovascular  and  Renal  Disease.  American  Journal  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology,  vol.  14,  783. 

— (with  Herrick,  W.  W.,  Valentine,  Muriel  and  Wilson,  Jessie  M.):  Preg- 
nancy and  Heart  Disease:  A  Statistical  Report  and  Summary  of  196 
Cases.    American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  vol.  13,  617. 
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Halsted,  Harbeck:  Report  of  Five  Cases  of  Late  Ectopic  Pregnancies.  (In 
press.) 

Herrick,  W.  W.  (with  Corwin,  Jean,  Valentine,  Muriel,  and  Wilson,  Jessie) : 
Pregnancy  and  Heart  Disease:  A  Statistical  Report  and  Summary  of 
196  Cases.    American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  vol.  13,  617. 

— (with  Corwin,  Jean) :  The  Toxemias  of  Pregnancy  in  Relation  to  Chronic 
Cardiovascular  and  Renal  Disease.  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology,  vol.  14,  783. 

— (with  Corwin,  Jean):  Relation  of  Hypertensive  Toxemia  of  Pregnancy 
to  Chronic  Cardiovascular  Disease.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  vol.  88,  457-459. 

Kurzrock,  R.  (with  Miller,  E.  G.,  Jr.):  Biochemical  Studies  of  Human 
Semen  and  its  Relation  to  Mucus  of  the  Cervix  Uteri.  Journal  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology,  vol.  15,  No.  1,  56. 
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Studdiford,  W.  E.  (with  Caldwell,  W.  E.) :  A  New  Obstetric  Forceps.  The 
American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  vol.  15,  No.  1,  16. 

— Spinal  Anesthesia  in  the  Treatment  of  Paralytic  Ileus.     (In  press.) 

Watson,  B.  P.:  Etiology  and  Treatment  of  Rectocele.  Bulletin  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  2nd  Series,  vol.  3,  No.  1. 

— The  Responsibility  of  the  Obstetric  Teacher  in  Relation  to  Maternal 
Mortality  and  Morbidity.  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology, 
vol.  14,  No.  3,  277. 

— An  address  on  Post-Natal  Care.  The  Canadian  Medical  Association 
Journal,  vol.  17,  773-778. 

— An  Outbreak  of  Puerperal  Sepsis  in  New  York  City.  Address  delivered 
before  the  New  York  Obstetrical  Society.     (In  press.) 

— The  treatment  of  Ante-partum  and  Post-partum  Hemorrhage.  Van- 
couver Medical  Association  Journal. 

— Puerperal  Sepsis:  Etiology,  Pathology  and  Treatment.  Address  deliv- 
ered before  the  Vancouver  Medical  Association. 

— Post  Abortal  and  Puerperal  Infections.  Practical  Lecture  Series,  The 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.     (In  press.) 

— Post-Partum  Pelvic  Infections.  Address  delivered  before  the  American 
Gynecological  Society,  Washington. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

Knapp,  Arnold:     Observations  on  Glaucoma  in  Morgagnian    Cataract. 

Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  1927,  vol.  56,  No.  2,  p.  124. 
— Chapter  on  Prevention  of  Eye  Diseases.    Preventive  Medicine,  published 

by  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY 

The  Department  records  with  regret  the  resignation  of  Professor  William 
C.  Johnson,  who  has  accepted  the  Chair  of  Pathology  at  the  University  of 
Colorado.  Professor  Johnson  had  been  associated  with  the  Department  for 
ten  years,  during  which  time  he  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  valuable 
members  of  the  staff.  During  recent  years  he  has  been  particularly  inter- 
ested in  gynecological  pathology  and  through  his  connection  with  the  Sloane 
Hospital,  has  inspired  an  active  group  of  younger  workers  in  this  specialty. 

Dr.  Maurice  N.  Richter  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Professor  in  the 
Department.  Dr.  Homer  Kesten,  who  was  with  the  Department  during 
1925-1927  as  a  Fellow  of  the  National  Research  Council,  has,  during  the 
past  year,  held  a  Cutting  Travelling  Fellowship  and  has  been  pursuing  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Strasbourg  and  at  Breslau.  He  will  return  to 
the  Department  next  year  as  an  Associate.  Mrs.  Julia  T.  Parker  has  been 
promoted  from  Research  Assistant  to  Associate.  Dr.  Dysart  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Dr.  Coakley  to  take  charge  of  the  pathological  work  in  oto- 
laryngology. 

Teaching 

The  second  year  course  in  pathology  has  been  carried  out  with  no  note- 
worthy changes  in  content  or  method.  We  have  benefited  greatly  by  the 
instruction  in  the  performance  of  autopsies  given  by  Dr.  Shore  at  the  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  and  this,  together  with  Dr.  Richter's  teaching  at  Bellevue, 
has  provided  opportunity  to  the  class  to  see  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
autopsies.  It  is  hoped  that  a  similar  arrangement  can  be  made  for  next 
year,  or  until  the  necropsy  service  at  the  Medical  Center  becomes  adequate 
for  the  teaching  of  this  important  branch  of  pathology. 

During  the  course  the  class  has  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  lectures  by 
Dr.  Harrison  Martland  of  the  Newark  General  Hospital,  on  Industrial 
Radium  Poisoning,  by  Professor  Hopkins  on  Syphilis,  by  Professor  Robert 
A.  Lambert,  Director  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  at  Porto  Rico, 
on  Schistosomiasis,  by  Professor  Philip  E.  Smith  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Pituitary  Gland,  and  by  Professor  Councilman  of  Harvard,  on  the  History 
of  Medical  Education  in  Pathology  in  this  country. 

The  work  in  experimental  pathology  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Berg, 
has  proven  an  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  the  course. 

The  course  in  dental  pathology  was  given,  as  in  the  previous  year,  by  Dr. 
Larimore,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Mazet  and  Miss  Mott. 

During  the  Easter  recess  the  department  transferred  the  teaching  to  the 
new  Center,  with  little  interruption  in  the  daily  routine. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  Laboratory 

The  routine  work  of  the  laboratory  has  been  carried  on  as  heretofore. 
The  conferences  and  demonstrations  in  Pathology  have  been  held  for  the 
staff  of  the  hospital  each  week  from  June  to  October.    The  teaching  exer- 
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cises  for  the  students  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia 
University,  were  conducted  as  formerly. 

The  program  inaugurated  three  years  ago  to  replace  all  obsolete  equip- 
ment was  completed  during  the  year  and  considerable  new  apparatus 
purchased  in  addition. 

Dr.  Beryl  H.  Paige  has  continued  in  the  capacity  of  Assistant  Resident 
Pathologist.  Dr.  Angus  McLeod  remained  as  interne  in  Pathology  until 
September  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Louis  M.  Rousselot.  He  and 
Dr.  Samuel  W.  Lambert,  Jr.,  as  volunteer  assistant,  have  been  of  great 
aid  in  the  routine  work  and  teaching.  All  available  desk  space  was  occupied 
during  the  summer  months  by  volunteer  assistants  and  several  applicants 
had  to  be  refused  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  to  accommodate  them. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  attest  here  the  very  cordial  cooperation  given  by  the 
various  clinical  departments.  At  no  time  in  the  past  seven  years  have  the 
association  and  relationship  with  these  departments  been  so  intimate  as 
during  this  past  year.  The  department  will  also  miss  the  assistance  given 
in  the  study  of  neurological  material  by  Drs.  Penfield  and  Cone. 

There  were  293  deaths  in  the  hospital  in  1927  and  115  necropsies  were 
performed,  a  percentage  of  39.2.  The  percentage  of  necropsies  obtained 
from  the  medical  division  was  37.4;  from  the  surgical  division  41.5. 

The  deaths  and  necropsies  for  the  past  five  years  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Year  Deaths  Necropsies  Percentage 

1923 325  121  37.2 

1924 318  128  40.2 

1925 299  117  39.1 

1926 336  144  42.8 

1927 293  115  39.2 


1,571  625  39.8 

Gynecological  and  Obstetrical  Pathology 

The  resignation  of  Professor  William  C.  Johnson  necessitated  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Pathological  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
Professor  Alwin  M.  Pappenheimer  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  work.  The 
routine  work  has  been  carried  on  under  Dr.  W.  V.  Cavanagh  and  Dr.  E.  S. 
Coler.  The  senior  year  course  in  Gynecological  and  Obstetrical  Pathology- 
was  reorganized  and  made  to  coincide  more  exactly  with  clinical  teaching. 
This  course  has  been  given  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Coler,  Dr.  W.  V.  Cavanagh  and 
Dr.  Virgil  Damon. 

Bi-monthly  pathological  reports  on  a  series  of  interesting  cases  have  been 
given  at  the  meetings  of  the  Sloane  Hospital  Staff.  Wherever  possible 
these  reports  have  been  illustrated  by  microscopic  and  lantern  slides  and 
gross  specimens. 
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Dr.  E.  S.  Coler  and  Dr.  W.  V.  Cavanagh  have  prepared  a  paper  on  "Con- 
genital Obstruction  of  the  Ileum."  Other  papers  are  in  the  course  of  prep- 
aration. 

The  total  number  of  infant  deaths  and  autopsies  this  year  shows  an  in- 
crease over  last  year  which  was  abnormally  low.  The  number  of  Gyneco- 
logical specimens  submitted  for  diagnosis  shows  a  marked  increase  over  last 
year.    The  number  of  adult  deaths  and  autopsies  shows  a  marked  decrease. 

During  the  year  ending  March  31,  1928,  specimens  from  564  cases  were 
examined.  The  total  number  of  autopsies  during  the  year  was  89.  There 
were  13  adult  deaths  with  four  autopsies  (30.7%)  and  142  fetal  and  neonatal 
deaths  with  85  autopsies  (59.8%).  The  total  number  of  placentae  examined 
was  194. 

Research 

Drs.  Berg  and  Jobling  have  completed  a  study  of  the  Effects  of  Chronic 
Intestinal  Obstruction.  No  significant  changes  were  found  in  the  morph- 
ology or  chemistry  of  the  blood  following  long  standing  obstruction. 
Anatomical  changes  were  present  above  the  site  of  the  obstruction,  namely, 
compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  musculature,  the  inner  circular  layer 
contributing  to  the  hypertrophy  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  outer  longi- 
tudinal. There  was  also  hyperplasia  of  the  mucosa.  Studies  concerning 
duodenal  and  gastric  ulcers  are  in  progress.  Such  ulcers  have  been  noted 
in  dogs  with  biliary  fistulas.  The  r61e  of  alterations  in  the  biliary,  pan- 
creatic and  duodenal  secretions  in  the  development  of  these  ulcers  is  under 
investigation. 

Drs.  Berg  and  Hess  have  completed  two  experimental  studies  upon  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  regulation  of  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  the  blood,  with  especial  reference  to  calcium  and  phosphorus. 
It  was  found  that  section  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  or  celiac  plexus  was 
followed  by  a  fall  in  the  calcium  level  of  the  blood,  which  lasted  for  1  to  2 
weeks.  The  inorganic  phosphate  was  slightly  altered.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  vagi  were  severed,  the  serum  calcium  rose.  Section  of  the  spinal 
cord  in  the  upper  dorsal  segment  was  followed  by  a  marked  disturbance  in 
the  equilibrium  of  the  blood  calcium.  This  reaction,  however,  was  not 
constant. 

Mr.  Zucker,  assisted  by  Miss  Grover,  has  continued  studies  on  hemolysis. 
Papers  on  saponin  hemolysis  are  in  press  and  the  present  work  centers  on 
hypotonic  hemolysis.  The  work  is  part  of  a  comprehensive  project  for 
investigating  the  determining  factors  in  various  types  of  hemolysis.  In 
connection  with  Dr.  Berg's  work  on  biliary  and  pancreatic  fistulae,  the 
chemistry  of  digestive  juices  is  under  investigation.  Amongst  the  problems 
arising,  and  at  present  being  studied,  are  the  effect  of  continued  drainage 
of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  upon  the  composition  of  secretions  and  upon  the 
acid  base  balance.  Experiments  on  the  significance  of  hemosiderin  have 
been  in  progress  during  the  past  year  and  have  been  carried  out  with  the  co- 
operation of  one  of  the  fourth  year  students,  Mr.  A.  E.  Marguiles.     One 
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result  has  been  the  demonstration  that  a  typical  picture  of  hemosiderosis 
may  be  produced  by  the  injection  of  inorganic  iron,  indicating  that  the  in- 
tervention of  hemoglobin  is  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  hemosiderin 
deposits.  Mr.  Zucker,  with  the  collaboration  of  Mrs.  Newburger,  is  also 
continuing  work  upon  the  pharmacological  action  of  anti-rachitic  sub- 
stances, in  the  effort  to  determine  the  mechanism  by  which  these  factors 
influence  the  phosphorus  and  calcium  metabolism. 

Dr.  Hess  and  his  assistants,  Miss  Mildred  Weinstock  and  Miss  Helen 
Rivkin,  have  been  continuing  their  investigation  of  the  etiology  of  rickets 
and  the  action  of  anti-rachitic  substances.  Last  year  Dr.  Hess,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Professor  Windaus,  found  that  ergosterol,  a  sterol  prepared  from 
yeast  or  ergot,  develops  marked  anti-rachitic  potency  when  subjected  to 
ultra-violet  irradiation.  A  continuation  of  this  study  showed  that  as  little 
as  1/10,000  or  1720,000  mg.,  when  given  daily,  is  sufficient  to  protect  an 
animal  from  rickets.  Clinical  studies  have  shown  that  2-4  mg.  of  this 
irradiated  sterol  regularly  cures  infants  of  rickets.  It  seems  probable  that 
ergosterol  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  supplant  cod  liver  oil  in  the  protection 
and  cure  of  infantile  rickets,  as  it  is  more  potent  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  tasteless  and  odorless.  A  study  of  monochromatic  ultra-violet  radia- 
tions gave  definite  information  as  to  just  which  rays  exerted  an  anti-rachitic 
action.  It  was  shown  that  the  area  of  specific  solar  radiations  is  markedly 
circumscribed,  a  difference  of  a  few  millimicrons  or  millionths  of  a  millimeter 
determining  whether  or  not  waves  are  effective.  During  the  winter  months 
when  the  shorter  ultra-violet  rays  do  not  reach  the  earth  and  the  longer 
ones  are  less  intense,  the  width  of  the  anti-rachitic  zone  of  sunlight  is  only 
about  5  millimicrons.  These  observations  emphasize  the  danger  of  the  small 
band  of  specific  radiations  being  filtered  from  the  atmosphere  by  moisture, 
dust,  smoke  and  other  foreign  substances. 

Dr.  Pappenheimer,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Seidlin,  has  been  continuing 
his  studies  on  fowl  paralysis.  Mrs.  Parker  is  carrying  out  investigations 
upon  the  effect  of  various  extracts  and  autolysates  of  pneumococcus  in  the 
production  of  experimental  pneumonia.  Professor  von  Glahn  has  con- 
tinued his  co-operation  with  Professor  Flinn  of  the  Department  of  Physiol- 
ogy in  work  upon  the  toxicity  of  copper  and  its  alloys.  So  far  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  confirm  the  work  of  others  on  the  r&le  of  copper  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hemachromatosis.  At  present  Professor  von  Glahn  is  interested 
in  the  nature  of  pigment  appearing  in  the  livers  of  experimental  rabbits. 
Professors  Pappenheimer  and  von  Glahn  have  published  further  reports 
upon  the  histo-pathology  of  Rheumatic  vascular  disease.  Dr.  Sittenfield 
and  his  assistants,  Miss  B.  Johnson  and  Miss  K.  Oblender,  have  been 
continuing  a  study  of  the  filterability  of  Mouse  Sarcoma  37,  and  the  pos- 
sible activating  influence  of  embryonic  tissue  juice  when  added  to  the 
filtrate  of  this  mammalian  tumor.  Indications  of  such  an  activating  effect 
have  been  obtained,  but  further  experiments  are  in  progress.  Another 
problem  in  which  preliminary  experiments  have  been  carried  out  deals 
with  the  alleged  function  of  the  reticul-endothelial  system  in  the  species 
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resistance  to  implantation  of  alien  tumors.  Evidence  has  been  secured 
that  it  is  possible  to  delay  the  resorption  of  a  mouse  tumor  implanted  into 
chickens  by  blockage  of  the  reticuloendothelial  system  with  saccharated 
oxide  of  iron.  In  continuation  of  previous  studies,  mouse  sarcoma  and 
carcinoma  have  been  grown  in  vitro,  and  interesting  observations  have 
been  made  upon  the  influence  of  normal  epithelial  and  connective  tissue 
cells  upon  the  growing  tumor. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   PHARMACOLOGY 

In  Pharmacology  the  following  subjects  are  being  studied  by  members  of 
the  Department  or  by  post-graduate  students: 

Insulin  and  Its  Relation  to  Hypoglycemia 
Anesthesia  and  Hemorrhage  and  Blood  Sugar 
Adrenalectomy  and  Blood  Sugar 
Radio-active  Substances  and  Germination 
The  Pharmacology  of  Melanin 
Artificial  Respiration 
The  Development  of  an  Artificial  Kidney 
The  Pharmacology  of  Some  New  Amines 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   PSYCHIATRY 

The  Department  of  Psychiatry  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death 
of  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  which  occurred  just  on  the  eve  of  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  psychiatric  teaching  and  the  utilization  of  the  new  research 
and  treatment  facilities  now  being  developed  at  the  Medical  Center. 

During  the  year,  instruction  in  psychiatry  has  been  given  to  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  year  classes  in  accordance  with  the  plan  previously 
followed.     In  the  past  the  main  difficulty  in   presenting  the  subject  of 
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psychiatry  to  students  has  been  the  lack  of  adequate  clinic  space  and  lack 
of  sufficient  psychiatric  material  within  easy  reach  of  the  College.  Because 
of  these  conditions  there  was  no  opportunity  for  students  to  establish  close 
clinical  contacts  with  patients.  Fortunately,  these  difficulties  will  dis- 
appear with  the  occupancy  of  the  new  quarters  for  the  department  in  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  the  opening  of  the  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and 
Hospital  at  the  Medical  Center.  It  is  expected  the  State  Psychiatric  In- 
stitute and  Hospital  will  be  ready  to  receive  patients  in  the  fall  of  1928. 
This  institution  with  its  extensive  laboratories  and  210  beds,  will  furnish 
abundant  clinical  material  for  both  teaching  and  research  purposes.  In 
admitting  patients  in  the  Hospital,  it  is  planned  to  give  preference  to  milder, 
borderland  and  incipient  cases  of  mental  disorder,  as  these  are  the  types  of 
most  importance  for  the  physician  in  practice  and  they  also  offer  the  great- 
est opportunities  for  successful  treatment  and  prevention  of  the  more 
serious  forms  of  mental  illness. 

It  is  more  and  more  recognized  that  the  number  of  cases  with  psychiatric 
problems  encountered  in  general  practice  is  enormous.  Naturally,  such 
cases  are  also  numerous  in  all  out-patient  clinics;  they  are  often  regarded 
as  obscure  "functional"  disorders,  or  as  disorders  containing  emotional, 
psychoneurotic  or  hypochondriacal  elements  or  presenting  personality 
difficulties.  Obviously,  treatment  based  on  physical  measures  alone  is 
bound  to  be  disappointing.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  student 
become  familiar  with  the  recognition  and  management  of  these  conditions, 
since  they  constitute  an  everyday  problem  in  medicine  as  well  as  in  the 
social  life  of  the  community.  There  is  great  need  of  a  therapeutic  approach 
based  on  a  better  recognition  of  the  underlying  factors. 

In  addition  to  a  close  affiliation  with  the  Department  of  Neurology,  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  establish  contacts  with  the  various  depart- 
ments throughout  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  whereby  psychiatric  examinations 
and  treatments  can  be  provided  for  these  numerous  functional,  psycho- 
neurotic or  personality  disorders.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  a  well 
staffed  psychotherapeutic  clinic  in  the  department  of  psychiatry  will  be 
established. 

The  new  accommodations  in  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  the  Psychiatric 
Institute  will  be  utilized  to  build  up  an  active  mental  hygiene  center  where 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  behavior  disorders  of  childhood  and  prob- 
lems of  adolescence.  These  cases  above  all,  require  a  study  of  the  emotional 
life  of  the  family,  investigation  of  the  school  difficulties  and  various  environ- 
mental factors,  to  one  or  the  other  of  which  these  maladjustments  of  child- 
hood and  youth  are  in  such  a  large  measure  traceable.  Valuable  in  this 
connection  will  be  the  children's  wards  of  the  Psychiatric  Institute  to  which 
may  be  sent  for  hospitalization  and  observation,  children  of  any  age  up  to 
fifteen  years. 

The  exhaustion  last  year  of  available  funds  for  the  psychiatric  work  in 
the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  made  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  clerical  assistance  and 
suspend  for  a  time  the  social  service  work  and  special  psychometric  testing. 
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As  a  result,  the  psychiatric  clinic  work  was  seriously  interrupted.  Fortu- 
nately, some  additional  funds  have  already  been  provided  which  will  enable 
us  to  again  build  up  the  non-medical  clinic  personnel. 

The  lack  of  suitable  clinical  and  laboratory  facilities  in  the  past  has 
proven  to  be  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  post- 
graduate instruction  in  psychiatry.  These  difficulties,  however,  will  be 
entirely  removed  with  the  occupancy  of  the  new  buildings  at  the  Medical 
Center.  The  Department  of  Psychiatry  in  collaboration  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Neurology  is  making  a  special  study  of  plans  for  the  development 
of  post-graduate  courses  in  neurology  and  psychiatry  and  providing  more 
extensive  opportunities  for  research  work  in  both  of  these  fields. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF    PHYSIOLOGY 

In  the  report  for  1926-1927  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  desirability  of  cur- 
tailing the  required  work  in  the  medical  curriculum  so  that  the  essential 
elements  may  be  thoroughly  covered  and  that  the  better  prepared  students 
may  have  time  available  for  advanced  work  and  reading  of  original  litera- 
ture. It  has  seemed  that  our  tendency  in  this  country  has  been  too  much 
toward  mass  production  of  a  standardized  product  in  education,  whereas 
scientific  progress  is  better  served  by  methods  which  favor  the  maximum 
development  of  individual  talent.  The  plan  of  curtailment  of  lectures  which 
was  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  academic  year,  was  productive 
of  excellent  results.  We  were  very  much  gratified  to  find  that  other  depart- 
ments which  offer  instruction  to  medical  students  in  the  first  two  years  were 
also  interested  in  modification  of  the  curriculum  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  more  to  the  students'  initiative.     The  curriculum  changes  proposed 
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by  the  Department  of  Medicine,  credit  for  working  out  the  details  of  which 
is  largely  due  to  Dr.  Atchley,  have  made  it  necessary  to  condense  very 
materially  the  work  of  the  present  first  year  class  in  order  that  the  new 
plan  may  go  into  effect  next  year  with  the  beginning  of  work  at  the  Medical 
Center.  This  can  hardly  help  being  somewhat  detrimental  to  this  part  of 
the  work  of  the  class  affected,  since  a  similar  condensation  had  to  be  effected 
in  other  departments  and  the  students  have  been  obliged  to  work  very  hard 
this  semester.  The  results  so  far  are  satisfactory,  and  I  believe  the  ultimate 
effect  on  this  particular  class  will  be  good.  The  effect  on  the  work  of  the 
school  in  future  years  remains  to  be  determined,  but  the  department  of 
physiology  regards  the  step  which  has  been  taken  as  an  important  educa- 
tional advance. 

There  have  been  several  changes  in  the  staff.  Dr.  Rubert  Anderson 
accepted  a  professorial  post  at  Yale  University,  and  Dr.  H.  F.  Pierce,  who 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  physiology  last  spring, 
accepted  an  appointment  to  an  associate  professorship  in  the  new  Wilmer 
Institute  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Howard  has 
come  to  the  department  from  Williams  College  as  Assistant  Professor  and 
Mr.  Barry  G.  King  and  Mrs.  Edith  L.  Wile  are  instructors. 

Drs.  Williams  and  Howard  and  Mr.  King  are  conducting  in  collabora- 
tion with  engineers  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
an  extensive  study  of  the  electrical  resistance  and  capacity  of  the  human 
body,  and  of  the  effects  of  the  electric  current  on  living  tissue.  This  in- 
vestigation has  been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  determining  how  much 
hazard  is  involved  in  accidental  contacts  with  electric  circuits,  what  pre- 
cautionary measures  are  most  likely  to  prove  effective  and  similar  questions. 

Professor  Lee  is  bringing  to  completion  an  historical  study  of  the  subject 
of  fatigue.  At  his  own  request  he  has  been  relieved  of  the  duties  of  the 
presidency  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  which  office  he  has  held 
for  the  past  four  years.  During  his  administration  of  this  office  the  Garden 
has  been  successful  in  raising  a  very  considerable  endowment  fund.  Dr. 
Lee  is  serving  on  the  committee  of  the  American  Physiological  Society 
which  is  making  arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of  visiting  physiol- 
ogists in  connection  with  the  International  Congress  which  meets  in  Boston 
in  1929. 

Professor  Scott  has  continued  his  studies  of  the  relation  of  sugar  in  the 
blood  of  rabbits  to  insulin  dosage.  He  has  also  begun  work  on  the  an- 
atomical and  chemical  distribution  of  carbohydrates  in  the  body  under 
various  conditions.  With  Mr.  Taft  he  has  continued  a  study  of  the  respira- 
tory metabolism  of  various  protozoa  and  of  Drosophila  larvae.  With  Dr. 
Hopping  he  is  engaged  in  studies  of  respiratory  metabolism  in  blood  cells. 
With  Dr.  Hochbaum  he  has  continued  a  study  of  alimentary  glycosuria  in 
man. 

Professor  Pike  has  continued  his  studies  of  the  mammalian  nervous 
system. 

Professor  Flinn  is  bringing  to  completion  several  studies  in  the  field  of 
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industrial  hygiene.  He  has  discovered  certain  interesting  and  important 
effects  of  minute  amounts  of  copper  on  the  oxygen  capacity  of  the  blood. 

Dr.  Barbara  B.  Stimson  is  engaged  in  studies  of  the  effect  on  blood  pig- 
ment of  splenectomy  and  partial  hepatectomy,  this  work  being  carried  on 
in  the  departments  of  Surgery  and  Physiology  jointly. 

Dr.  Williams  continues  as  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Physical  Therapy 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  has  attended  two  meetings  of  the 
Council  at  Chicago  during  the  year.  He  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  at  Washington  last  spring,  also  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Physical  Society  at  Washington  in  April,  1928.  Drs.  Lee  and 
Williams  attended  the  meeting  of  the  American  Physiological  Society  at 
Ann  Arbor  in  April,  1928. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   MEDICINE 

The  new  arrangement  of  the  fourth  year  schedule  undoubtedly  avoided 
much  time  consuming  travel  and  provided  a  more  varied  and  uniform  ex- 
perience for  the  student.  On  the  other  hand,  the  instruction  of  students 
suffered  through  lack  of  continuity.  It  was  not  possible  to  meet  the  stu- 
dents in  conference  as  frequently  as  in  previous  years.  The  frequent  shift- 
ing about  of  students  furnishes  less  opportunity  for  instructors  to  form 
reliable  impressions  for  grading  purposes.  However,  so  far  as  interne 
examination  may  serve  as  a  criterion,  the  better  students  seemed  to  have 
profited  by  the  scheme  and  were  as  well  informed  in  medicine  as  in  previous 
years. 
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A  serious  interruption  in  the  instruction  for  the  students  in  medicine  in 
both  the  third  and  fourth  years,  assigned  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
occurred  during  the  period  of  moving.  It  was  necessary  to  distribute  the 
third  year  men  between  Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  Bellevue  Hospital  for  the 
third  trimester.  The  fourth  year  clinical  clerks  remained  with  the  patients 
at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  during  the  transfer.  It  is  true  that  the  number 
of  cases  for  teaching  purposes  were  greatly  reduced,  the  library  and  labora- 
tory facilities  greatly  restricted  but  as  much  was  done  for  them  as  possible. 

The  department  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  study  of  curriculum 
problems.  At  the  outset  the  consideration  was  confined  to  a  discussion  of 
ways  and  means  of  utilizing  the  time  devoted  to  medicine  more  effectively. 
To  accomplish  our  aims,  concentration  and  continuity  of  the  work  seemed 
essential.  Furthermore,  it  was  considered  highly  desirable  to  reduce  the 
required  work  to  a  minimum  and  arrange  for  more  free  time,  thereby 
making  it  possible  for  students  to  elect  works  in  subjects  in  which  there  is  a 
special  interest.  Very  early  in  the  deliberations  it  became  apparent  that 
the  curriculum  as  a  whole  would  have  to  be  studied  and  certain  rearrange- 
ments made  if  medicine  could  benefit  through  correlating  its  work  ad- 
vantageously with  the  preclinical  and  other  clinical  departments.  Accord- 
ingly a  tentative  rearrangement  of  work  in  the  first  two  years  was  submitted 
to  the  several  departments  concerned  and  what  is  believed  a  much  more 
satisfactory  schedule  goes  into  effect  next  year.  The  third  and  fourth 
years  present  more  difficult  and  complicated  situations  and  will  need  one 
or  two  years'  study  before  a  definite  scheme  can  be  proposed.  It  is  believed 
that  the  third  year  physical  diagnosis  can  be  better  taught  in  the  wards 
than  in  the  out-patient  department,  and  that  fourth  year  students  can 
profit  more  from  the  clinical  cases  met  in  the  dispensary.  The  revision  of 
the  third  and  fourth  year  curriculum  will  include  a  proposal  to  make  this 
possible.  The  department  is  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Atchley  for  attending 
to  the  numerous  details  necessary  to  bring  the  schedules  to  a  form  suitable 
for  adoption. 

Vanderbilt  Clinic 

During  the  past  year  the  routine  work  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  has  been 
carried  out  satisfactorily  under  the  supervision  of  Drs.  King  and  Schulman. 
The  clinical  material  has  been  varied  and  ample  for  teaching  purposes  and 
despite  the  disturbing  factor  of  impending  reorganization,  the  interest  of 
the  staff  has  not  abated.  A  course  in  gastroenterology  for  graduates  has 
again  been  successfully  given  by  Dr.  Kantor. 

With  the  passing  of  Vanderbilt  Clinic  in  its  present  setting  and  its  taking 
a  place  as  a  unit  of  the  Medical  Center,  many  of  the  handicaps  under  which 
the  staff  has  labored  should  be  overcome.  For  many  years  the  lack  of  an 
associated  ward  service  and  the  unavoidable  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
college  organizations  have  been  recognized  as  serious  obstacles  to  full 
efficiency  in  the  teaching  of  students  and  the  care  of  patients.  Again,  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  as  an  isolated  out-patient  department  has  had  to  con- 
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tend  with  the  traditional  feeling  that  work  among  ambulatory  patients  was 
less  deserving  the  attention  of  the  seniors  of  the  profession  than  the  ward 
services.  The  viewpoint  that  service  in  a  dispensary  was  desirable  merely 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  more  coveted  in-patient  work  has  been  almost 
universal.  Of  late,  however,  there  is  a  dawning  realization  that  effective 
dispensary  work  requires  more  skill  and  experience  and  is  more  difficult  if 
not  more  important  than  the  care  of  bed  patients.  The  detection  of  the 
early  and  often  curable  phases  of  disease  is  indeed  a  more  vital  problem 
than  the  care  of  the  later  phases  when  remedial  agents  are  too  often  of  no 
avail.  Possibly  ward  work  has  been  held  more  desirable  because  it  is 
generally  better  organized  and  therefore  easier.  It  is  a  much  simpler  task 
to  study  the  patient  who  is  confined  in  bed  and  whose  clinical  data  has  been 
systematically  prepared  and  whose  disease  has  usually  progressed  to  the 
point  when  the  average  senior  medical  student  may  hazard  a  diagnosis, 
than  it  is  to  ferret  out  the  slight  deviations  from  the  normal  in  the  ambula- 
tory subject  which  so  often  are  the  remediable  sources  of  disease.  The 
staff  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  has  worked  through  what  may  be  termed  the 
dark  pages  of  the  dispensary  actuated  largely  by  enthusiasm  for  the  task 
itself.  In  the  recognition  of  the  true  place  of  the  dispensary  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  hospital  and  medical  school  and  in  the  integration  of  Vanderbilt 
Clinic  with  the  other  units  of  the  Medical  Center  the  staff  may  well  feel 
that  it  has  at  length  reached  a  long  sought  for  goal. 

Bellevue  Hospital 

Dr.  Norrie  has  been  greatly  handicapped  in  his  teaching,  due  to  the  fact 
that  work  of  the  students  has  been  badly  interrupted  in  an  effort  to  con- 
centrate the  work  at  the  widely  separated  institutions.  Next  year  this 
difficulty  will  be  corrected. 

Changes  in  the  staff  have  been  few.  Dr.  Cecil  Murray  has  joined  the 
Constitution  Clinic  group.  Dr.  Loeb  has  been  away  on  leave  of  absence 
visiting  clinics  in  Germany,  Austria,  France  and  England.  Dr.  Richards 
spent  the  year  in  London  working  in  Dr.  H.  H.  Dale's  laboratory  in  Hamp- 
stead.  Drs.  Richter,  Neal  and  Bullen  have  resigned  from  the  Bellevue 
staff.  Dr.  Vance  has  been  appointed  at  Bellevue  Hospital  to  take  Dr. 
Richter's  place  in  Pathology.  At  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  on  the  Tuberculosis 
Service,  Dr.  Greifinger  resigned  and  Dr.  Helen  O'Brien  was  appointed. 

In  spite  of  the  turmoil  and  distraction  connected  with  moving,  the  re- 
search work  has  been  interrupted  far  less  seriously  than  was  anticipated. 
A  list  of  publications  for  the  year  is  appended. 
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Barach,  Alvan  L.  and  Draper,  George:    Studies  in  Experimental  Anemia: 

Effects  on  Rabbits  of  Injection  of  Hemolytic  Toxin  of  Welch  Bacillus. 

Journal  of  Clinical  Investigation,  1927,  vol.  4,  507-27. 
Baylis,  Adelaide  B.:    Further  Studies  in  the  Standardization  of  Bacterial 

Vaccine  by  Photometric  Methods.    Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases,  1927, 

vol.  40,  No.  4,  497-501. 
— Translation  Vernes  Arthur,  Mesure  de  la  Tuberculose  (The  Serological 

Measure  of  Tuberculosis).    American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  1927,  vol. 

15,  No.  4,  505-509. 
Baylis,  Adelaide  B.:   The  Vernes  Test  for  Tuberculosis.    American  Review 

of  Tuberculosis,  1927,  vol.  15,  No.  4,  500-504. 
— The  Vernes  Test  for  Tuberculosis,  N.  Y.  Pathological  Society,  January, 

1927.    Archives  of  Pathology  and  Laboratory  Medicine,  1927,  vol.  3,  No.  3, 

556-559- 
— and  Lyons,  M.  A.:    A  Comparative  Study  of  Various  Antigens  in  the 

Vernes  Flocculation  Test  for  Syphilis.     American  Journal  of  Syphilis, 

1927,  vol.  n,  No.  3,  465-474. 
Danzer,  C.  S. :   The  Effect  of  Venostasis  on  Heart  Failure  with  Particular 

Reference  to  Cardiac  Asthma.    Proceedings  of  Society  for  Experimental 

Biology  and  Medicine,  1927,  vol.  24,  588. 
— Further  Observations  on  the  Pressor  Substances  in  the  Blood  of  Certain 

Hypertensives.    American  Journal  of  Physiology,  192J,  vol.  81,  No.  2. 
— Newer  Therapeutic  Procedures  in  the  Management  of  Pleural  Effusions: 

Part  1.  Annals  of  Clinical  Medicine,  1927,  vol.  5,  No.  10,  959. 
— The  Pathogenesis  and  Treatment  of  Dyspnea  in  the  Light  of  Recent 

Experiments.    Annals  of  Clinical  Medicine,  1928.     (In  press.) 
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Dochez,  A.  R.  and  Stevens,  Franklin  R. :  Studies  on  the  Biology  of  Strepto- 
coccus VII:  Allergic  Reactions  with  Strains  from  Erysipelas.  Journal 
of  Experimental  Medicine,  1927,  vol.  46,  No.  3,  487-495. 

Draper,  George:  Science,  Art  and  the  Patient.  Harper's  Magazine, 
March,  1927. 

— The  Patient  and  His  Physician.    The  Knickerbocker  Press,  1927. 

— (with  McGraw,  Robert  B.):  Studies  in  Human  Constitution.  V.  The 
Psychological  Panel.  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Society,  1927, 
vol.  174,  No.  3,  299. 

— (with  Barach,  Alvan  L.):  Studies  in  Experimental  Anemia  I,  II,  III. 
Journal  of  Clinical  Investigation,  1927.  vol-  4>  No.  4,  507-544. 

Golob,  Meyer:  Interesting  Aspects  of  a  Congenitally  Absent  Gall  Bladder. 
Journal  of  American  Medical  Association,  1927,  vol.  89,  691-692. 

— The  Importance  of  Gastric  Analysis  in  Diagnosis  and  Illustrative  Cases. 
American  Medicine,  1927,  vol.  22,  281-90. 

Hanger,  Franklin  M.:    Cecil's  Text  Book  of  Medicine.    The  Common  Cold. 

Heck,  Edson  B.:  Periodic  Health  Examinations  Among  Medical  Students. 
Bulletin  of  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  1927,  vol.  2,  296. 

Herrick,  W.  W.  (with  Corwin,  Jean,  Valentine,  Muriel  and  Wilson,  J.  M.): 
Pregnancy  and  Heart  Disease:  A  Statistical  Report  and  Summary  of 
196  Cases.  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  1927,  vol. 
13.  617- 

Herrick,  W.  W.  (with  Corwin,  Jean) :  The  Toxemias  of  Pregnancy  in  Rela- 
tion to  Chronic  Cardiovascular  and  Renal  Disease.  American  Journal 
of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  1927,  vol.  14,  783. 

— (with  Corwin,  Jean) :  Relation  of  Hypertensive  Toxemia  of  Pregnancy 
to  Chronic  Cardiovascular  Disease.  Journal  of  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, 1927,  vol.  88,  457_459- 

Jessup,  Everett  C:  The  Practical  Application  of  Modern  Kidney  Function 
Tests.    Long  Island  Medical  Journal,  1927,  vol.  41,  No.  8. 

Kantor,  John  L.:  Colon  Studies  IV.  The  Roentgen  Diagnosis  of  Colitis 
(The  Irritable  Colon).  The  American  Journal  of  Roentgenology  and 
Radium  Therapy,  1927,  vol.  17,  405-416. 

Koehne,  Martha:  Recent  Progress  in  Nutrition.  Journal  of  Home  Econo- 
mics, 1927,  vol.  19,  623  and  679. 

Levy,  Robert  L.:  Congenital  Heart  Disease.  Chapter  in  Cecil's  Textbook 
of  Medicine,  page  1058. 

— (with  Mackie,  T.  T.) :   The  Drug  Treatment  of  Heart  Disease.    Journal 

of  American  Medical  Association,  1927,  vol.  89,  432. 
— (with  Golden,  Ross):  Some  Effects  of  Roentgen  Irradiation  of  the  Heart 
in  Rheumatic  Carditis.    American  Journal  of  Roentgenology  and  Radium 
Therapy,  1927,  vol.  18,  103. 
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— (with  Turner,  K.  B.):  Variations  in  Auriculoventricular  Conduction 
Trime  in  Rheumatic  Carditis  with  Salicylate  Therapy.  Proceedings  of 
Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine,  1927,  vol.  25,  64. 

Loeb,  Robert  F.  (with  Nichols,  Emily  C.) :   Factors  Influencing  the  Diffusi- 

bility  of  Calcium  in  Human  Blood  Serum.  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry, 

1927,  vol.  72,  687-94. 
— (with  Nichols,  Emily  C.) :  Effects  of  Dialysis  and  of  Ether  Extract  on  the 

Diffusibility  of  Calcium  in  Human  Blood  Serum.     Journal  of  Biological 

Chemistry,  1927,  vol.  74,  645-49. 
Loeb,  Robert  F.  (with  Benedict,  Ethel  M.) :  Inorganic  Sulphates  in  Human 

Blood.    Journal  of  Clinical  Investigation,  1927,  vol.  4,  33-36. 
McAlpin,  Kenneth  R.  (with  Longcope,  Warfield  T.):  Hodkin's  Disease. 

In  Cecil's  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Mackenzie,  G.  M.   (with  Hanger,  Franklin  M.):     Allergic  Reactions  to 

Streptococcus  Antigens.     Journal  of  Immunology,  1927,  vol.  13,  41-48. 
Mackenzie,  G.  M.  and  Fruhbauer:    The  Anamnestic  Reaction:    Response 

of  Previously  Immunized  Animals  to  Heterologous  Antigens.    Proceed- 
ings of  Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine,   1927,  vol.  24, 

419-420. 
Mackenzie,  G.  M.:    Coarctation  of  the  Aorta  with  Staphylococcus  Albus 

Endocarditis.    American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1927,  vol.  174, 

No.  1,  87. 
Mackie,  Thomas  T.:     The  Prognosis  and  Treatment  of  the  Rheumatic 

Infection.    American  Heart  Journal,  St.  Louis,  vol.  3,  No.  1,  31. 
— Abstract  of  Influenza  for  Nelson's  Loose  Leaf  Living  Medicine. 
Miller,  James  Alexander:    Medical  Aspects  of  the  Treatment  of  Abscess 

of  the  Lung.    New  York  State  Journal  of  Medicine,  1927,  vol.  27,  No.  2, 

43- 
Palmer,  Walter  W. :    Review  on  Metabolism.     Nelson's  Loose  Leaf  Living 

Medicine,  vol.  3,  19. 
— Effect  of  Iodine  on  Creatinuria  in  Hyperthyroidism.     Proceedings  of 

Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine,  1927,  vol.  25,  229-230. 

Richards,  D.  W.,  Jr.  (with  Strauss,  Marjorie  L.):  Oxyhemoglobin  Disso- 
ciation Curves  of  Whole  Blood  in  Anemia.  Journal  of  Clinical  Investi- 
gation, vol.  4,  1. 

Richards,  D.  W.,  Jr.  and  Coburn,  Alvin  F.:  Diet  Determinations:  A 
Graphic  Method.    Archives  of  Internal  Medicine,  1927,  vol.  39,  93-97. 

Richards,  D.  W.,  Jr.:  On  the  Mechanics  of  Blood  Flow,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Influence  of  Change  of  Posture.  Proceedings  of  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  1927,  vol.  13,  No.  6,  354-64. 

Shaine,  M.  S.:  Treatment  of  Chronic  Constipation.  American  Journal 
of  Medical  Sciences,  1927.  vol.  173,  No.  4. 
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— Duodenospasm.     Medical  Journal  and  Record,  1927,  vol.  126,  No.  7. 

Schecter,  Samuel  (with  Kantor,  John  L.) :  Colon  Studies  V.  The  High 
Cecum.  American  Journal  of  Roentgenology  and  Radium  Therapy, 
February,  1927. 

Stevens,  Franklin  A.:  The  Occurrence  of  Staphylococcus  Aureus  Infection 
with  a  Scarlatiniform  Rash.  Journal  American  Medical  Association, 
1927,  vol.  88,  I957-58. 

— (with  Carp,  Louis) :  Toxity  of  Filtrates  of  Staphylococcus  Aureus  from 
Human  Infections  and  from  Normal  Nasopharynx.  Proceedings  of 
Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine,  1927,  vol.  24,  592-94. 

— (with  Dochez,  A.  R.) :  Cutaneous  Reactions  with  Streptococcus  Filtrates 
in  Rabbits  Rendered  Allergic  with  Extracts  of  Guinea  Pig  Kidneys.  Pro- 
ceedings of  Society  for  Experimental  Biology,  1927,  vol.  24,  429-31. 

West,  Randolph:  On  Feeding  Certain  Liver  Constituents  in  Pernicious 
Anemia.  Proceedings  of  Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine, 
1927,  vol.  24,  665-67. 

DELAMAR    INSTITUTE    OF    PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Dr.  Adelaide  Ross  Smith,  succeeding  Dr.  Pedley  as  Associate  in  Medicine 
in  Industrial  Hygiene,  has  developed  the  Occupational  Clinic  and  main- 
tained the  teaching  and  clinical  work  at  least  up  to  their  former  level. 

No  permanent  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  teaching  and  re- 
search in  epidemiology  because  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  obtain 
the  services  of  a  physician  qualified  in  this  field  for  the  salary  offered. 

There  has  been  no  change  made  in  the  courses  offered  in  the  regular  and 
summer  sessions  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  at  Teachers 
College. 

One  candidate,  on  completion  of  the  requirements  in  September,  1927, 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health  in  October. 

Lectures  before  lay  and  professional  groups  to  audiences  totalling  about 
4,000  persons  have  been  given  at  the  following  places: 

New  York 5       Philadelphia 

Hartford 1       Reading 

Boston 2       Rochester 

Southold,  L.  1 2       Saint  Louis 

Orange,  N.  J 1       Wilmington 

Springfield,  111 2       Utica 

Geneva,  N.  Y 1       Porto  Rico 

Cambridge 1       London,  England 

Johnstown 1 

The  following  subjects  were  the  principle  ones  dealt  with: 
Periodic  health  examinations. 
Public  health  nursing. 
Epidemiology  and  army  service. 
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Preventable  diseases. 

Public  health,  a  private  responsibility. 

Life  expectancy. 

Public  health  program  for  heart  diseases. 

Birth  control  and  public  health. 

Strength  and  weakness  of  tuberculosis  program. 

Community  health  surveys. 

Parental  responsibility  for  children's  health. 

The  executive  officer  has  given  series  of  lectures  outside  of  the  University 
as  part  of  organized  educational  programs  as  follows: 

During  December,  1927,  five  lectures  in  London,  England,  for  the  Con- 
tinuation Course  for  Health  Officers  arranged  by  the  Health  Organization 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

During  March,  1928,  ten  lectures  at  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  in 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  as  a  part  of  the  required  course  for  physicians  offered 
under  the  University  of  Porto  Rico. 

During  April,  1928,  the  three  Gehrmann  Lectures  at  the  Medical  School 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

During  June,  1928,  twenty  lectures  for  the  Public  Health  Institute  in 
San  Francisco  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Executive  Officer  has  also  participated  as  consultant  in  the  Tuber- 
culosis Survey  of  Boston  for  the  mayor  of  that  city,  the  survey  of  chronic 
sick  of  Boston  for  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  the  Health  and  Hospital 
Surveys  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  for  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association. 

The  Institute,  through  its  members,  has  participated  during  the  year  in 
the  following  national  or  international  scientific  undertakings: 

Health  Section,  League  of  Nations,  Conference  of  Experts  on  Certified 
Causes  of  Death,  in  Geneva  (calling  for  a  month's  absence  to  attend). 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Member  Board  of  Consultants,  Ohio  River 
Investigations. 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service — Board  of  Excreta  Disposal. 

Advisory  Committee  for  the  Department  of  Sanitary  Engineering  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Advisory  Committee,  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  for  Prep- 
aration of  Tentative  Draft  of  Rules  Covering  Hazards  of  Automobile 
Spray  Painting. 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  others 

— Special  Inter-departmental  Committee  on  Pollution  and  Purification 
of  Oysters. 

New  York  Ventilation  Commission. 
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National  Conference  on  Medical  Nomenclature  (under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine). 

A  grant  of  $10,000  for  the  year  1928  has  been  made  to  the  Institute  by 
the  New  York  Milk  Industries  Board  for  study  of  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  milk  production  and  distribution  in  this  city.  The  work  has  been  under 
way  since  February  1,  1928. 

A  grant  of  $2,000  has  been  made  by  the  Altman  Foundation  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Institute  to  meet  the  expense  of  a  study  of  silicosis  among  the 
pneumatic  rock  drillers  working  on  the  New  York  subway.  This  study  is 
co-operative  between  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association 
and  the  DeLamar  Institute  of  Public  Health  and  is  in  active  progress  at 
present. 

The  gift  fund  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Institute  has  been  continued 
by  Miss  Grace  as  in  former  years. 

The  following  researches  are  under  way  in  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Institute. 

Administrative  History  of  Diphtheria  in  New  York  City  Since  1863. — 
Putnam. 

Distribution  of  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever,  and  Measles  by  Race  and  Age 
in  New  York  City. — Emerson  and  Hughes. 

Mortality  in  New  York  City,  1866-1927  by  Cause,  Age,  and  Sex. — 
Emerson  and  Hughes. 

A  Study  of  the  Milk  Supply  of  New  York  City. — Phelps  and  Isaacs. 

The  Thermal  Death  Curves  of  Bacteria  Under  Conditions  of  Pasteuriza- 
tion.— Isaacs. 

Diarrhea  and  Enteritis  in  Porto  Rico.  A  Statistical  and  Epidemiological 
Study. — Phelps. 

Arsenic  in  the  Treatment  of  Syphilis. — Flinn. 

Effect  of  Copper  on  Vitamins. — Flinn. 

The  personnel  of  the  Institute  as  provided  for  by  University  appropria- 
tion and  grants  from  other  sources  is  as  follows  by  divisions  of  the  staff. 

Epidemiology one  half  time  statistical  clerk 

Industrial  Hygiene one  full  time  associate  in  medicine 

one  half  time  technical  assistant 

Public  Health  Administration    ....  one  full  time  professor 

one  full  time  statistical  assistant 
one  part  time  associate  physician 

Sanitary  Science one  full  time  professor 

one  full  time  assistant 

one  full  time  clerical  assistant 

one  full  time  laborer 
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Industrial  Physiology      one  full  time  associate  professor 

one  full  time  clerical  assistant 
one  full  time  technician 
one  full  time  laboratory  assistant 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  in  1922,  the  University   has 

spent  $129,440  on  its  maintenance  and  $63,365  has  been  received  from  other 

sources  for  research  work  done  by  its  staff  up  to  and  including  the  academic 

year  1927-28. 
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The  new  volumes  on  public  and  personal  health  in  Nelson's  Loose  Leaf 

Living  Medicine,  as  edited  by  the  staff  of  the  DeLamar  Institute,  have 
been  published. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   SURGERY 

With  the  new  buildings,  new  equipment  and  increased  facilities  of  the 
Medical  Center,  there  have  come  increased  opportunities  as  well  as  new 
problems  to  engage  all  in  the  Surgical  Department.  Chief  of  these  is  the 
need  for  curriculum  revision  and  readjustment  of  the  teaching  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years  which  the  unexpectedly  large  number  of  patients  has  made 
necessary. 

It  has  come  to  be  more  generally  accepted  that  the  teaching  of  history 
taking  and  physical  diagnosis  to  beginners  in  clinical  observation  can  best 
be  carried  out  in  connection  with  patients  having  obvious  lesions,  condi- 
tions manifest  in  the  bedridden  patient  as  he  is  seen  in  the  wards  of  a  general 
hospital.    The  most  common  diseases  requiring  prompt  surgical  therapy 
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have  been  stressed  in  the  third  year  teaching.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  School,  it  is  now  possible  to  have  the  third  year  students  ex- 
amine these  patients  during  the  third  year  instruction,  but  to  do  so  will 
require  the  radical  changes  in  curriculum  which  have  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  Committee  on  Administration.  The  readjustment  to  these  changes 
and  to  the  shortened  hours  will  need  much  attention  this  summer  in  prep- 
aration for  the  coming  school  year. 

The  Yanderbilt  Clinic  with  its  new  organization  and  the  ideal  arrange- 
ment of  out-patient  and  emergency  units  combined  on  one  floor,  together 
with  the  admitting  unit  will  provide  unusual  opportunities  for  the  better 
prepared  fourth  year  students  to  observe  and  study  patients  as  seen  in 
actual  practice,  i.  e.,  ambulent  patients  seeking  advice  for  incipient  and 
frequently  obscure  lesions.  Indeed  the  clinic  will  be  dependent  upon  these 
students  having  the  advantage  of  third  year  clinical  clerkships  in  the 
wards,  to  carry  on  a  considerable  amount  of  this  work  in  the  clinic.  The 
cubicle  arrangement  both  in  the  diagnostic  and  treatment  rooms  has  been 
carried  out  with  this  purpose  in  mind  and  prepares  the  graduating  medical 
student  for  the  type  of  practice  encountered  in  the  private  office  after 
completing  interneship.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  facilitate  the  fourth 
year  student  following  the  patient  seen  in  the  clinic  into  the  ward,  operating 
room  and  follow-up  clinic. 

In  order  to  realize  these  opportunities  to  the  full,  one  very  definite  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  the  third  and  fourth  year  students,  i.  e.,  dormitory 
facilities  contiguous  to  the  hospital.  Without  this  essential  no  amount  of 
curriculum  adjustment  and  splendid  clinical  facilities  which  have  been 
provided,  will  make  it  possible  for  the  students  to  see  the  acute  and  the 
emergency  cases  that  are  so  essential  in  the  proper  teaching  of  surgery. 
The  values  of  close  contiguity  between  the  clinical  clerk  and  the  patient 
has  for  many  years  been  demonstrated  at  the  Sloane  Hospital.  In  this 
way  the  students  in  sections  can  make  rounds  with  the  Attending  and 
House  Staff  at  hours  which  now  preclude  the  students'  attendance.  It  is 
felt  that  the  value  of  the  revised  curriculum  and  the  splendid  facilties, 
as  regards  the  third  and  fourth  year  students,  will  be  largely  determined 
by  dormitory  facilities. 

The  organization  of  Fellowships  in  Surgery  has  begun  with  the  move  to 
the  Medical  Center.  Four  graduates  in  Surgery  were  chosen  to  fill  the 
available  fellowships.  Dr.  Webster,  Graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  for 
four  years  instructor  in  the  Peking  Union  Medical  School,  has  come  for 
the  purpose  of  majoring  in  plastic  surgery.  He  spent  some  time  with  Mr. 
H.  D.  Gillies  in  London,  and  six  months  with  Blair  of  St.  Louis  in  prepara- 
tion for  beginning  his  Fellowship.  Dr.  Moore,  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  Medical  School  and  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  has  come 
after  two  years  work  in  physiology  of  respiration  with  Binger  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute.  Dr.  Sloane,  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical  School  and  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  has  been  working  as  Assistant  Resident  on  the  Medi- 
cal Service  studying  thyroid  problems  with  Drs.  Palmer  and  Parsons.     He 
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begins  his  work  on  the  Surgical  Service  in  June.  Dr.  Harvey,  who  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  three  years  ago  and  from  the  Presbyterian  Surgical 
Service  last  year  is  now  engaged  with  Dr.  Meleney  in  bacteriological  studies 
on  intestinal  flora  in  relation  to  peritonitis  and  arthritis.  Dr.  Meleney's 
efforts  in  developing  the  possibilities  of  bacteriological  investigation  on  the 
Surgical  Service  have  demonstrated  the  value  of  a  Fellowship  in  Bacteri- 
ology. This  phase  of  research  in  surgery  is  attracting  very  wide  attention 
in  other  university  clinics.  The  department  has  been  fortunate  in  the 
choice  of  the  first  encumbents  of  the  Fellowships. 

In  preparing  future  candidates  for  these  Fellowships,  it  is  the  plan  to 
make  two  three-year  appointments  to  the  Interne  Staff,  the  first  year  of 
these  two  interneships  to  be  spent  in  Surgical  Pathology  and  in  laboratory 
research  in  one  of  the  fundamental  departments.  This,  it  is  felt,  will  give 
two  of  the  internes  preparation  which  will  be  valuable  in  starting  them  in 
lines  of  research  work  before  the  completion  of  their  interneship.  As  a 
form  of  post-graduate  study  in  Surgery,  it  seems  evident  that  the  fellowship 
plan  offers  constructive  training  and  combines  the  possibilities  of  research 
work  with  the  practical  experience  of  an  active  surgical  service. 

The  Fellowships  as  planned  will  provide  a  three-  to  five-year  service  with 
the  year  divided  into  six  months  of  active  surgical  work  on  the  wards  with 
experience  in  surgical  procedures  more  advanced  than  can  be  undertaken 
by  the  House  Surgeons,  and  six  months  of  laboratory  or  clinical  investiga- 
tion, free  from  any  of  the  responsibilities  that  go  with  the  surgical  care  of 
patients.  It  seems  advisable  that  this  sharp  line  must  be  drawn  if  the 
Fellows  are  to  carry  on  constructive  investigation. 

The  grouping  of  school  and  hospital  buildings  will  facilitate  the  inter- 
departmental co-operation  which  is  so  desirable  in  a  medical  school.  For 
the  surgeons  limiting  their  work  to  the  Medical  Center  these  opportunities 
will  be  particularly  available  and  work  is  at  present  being  planned  in 
Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology  by  members  of  the  Surgical  Staff, 
which  will  probably  be  reported  next  year. 

The  unexpected  and  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  patients  on  the 
General  Surgical  Service  has  added  a  welcome  burden  to  the  Staff,  busy 
with  the  problems  of  organizing  and  equipping  this  part  of  the  new  plant. 
A  full  service  was  not  expected  for  several  months  and  for  this  reason  plans 
had  not  been  made  to  increase  the  Attendings  and  Interne  Staff  until  the 
fall.  Within  one  month  of  opening  the  Ward  Service,  the  wards  were  filled 
to  capacity,  an  increase  of  thirty  per  cent  of  patients  over  the  maximum 
number  at  the  old  hospital.  This  sudden  increase  in  Ward  Service  has  taken 
place  before  the  opening  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  When  the  clinic  is  opened 
and  functioning  to  capacity,  there  will  be  no  remaining  doubt  as  to  the 
available  patients  for  teaching  the  class  of  one  hundred  medical  students. 
Our  problem  will  be  one  of  caring  for  the  patients  requiring  bed  treatment, 
and  the  waiting  list  for  hospital  admission  will  be  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  it  ever  was  in  the  old  hospital. 

The  addition  of  the  Fracture  Service  with  the  Dean  in  charge  and  with 
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Dr.  Murray  spending  his  entire  time  in  the  hospital  on  this  service,  will 
provide  twenty-five  ward  beds  and  a  large  clinic  capacity  for  the  teaching 
and  care  of  major  fractures — a  long  felt  want  on  the  Surgical  Division. 
This  service  will  be  watched  with  great  interest  by  the  surgeons  in  this 
country  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of  fracture  results.  In  no 
clinic  in  this  country  is  there  provided  closer  co-operation  in  the  out-patient 
and  ward  treatment  of  fractures. 

Close  association  with  the  surgeons  carrying  on  the  work  in  Urology, 
Oto-laryngology,  Gynecology  and  Ophthalmology  is  anticipated  with 
pleasure.  Consultation  and  conference  will  develop  between  the  groups  as 
surely  as  the  demand  and  opportunity  for  this  closer  contact  is  provided 
by  the  Medical  Center. 

The  department  has  been  fortunate  in  in  adding  to  the  Attending  Staff, 
Drs.  Murray  and  Schullinger.  Dr.  Murray,  as  stated,  is  confining  his  work 
to  the  hospital,  and  will  work  in  the  Fracture  Service.  Dr.  Schullinger,  who 
for  the  past  two  years  has  had  charge  of  the  clinical  clerks  in  Surgery,  will 
continue  this  work  while  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Ward  Service. 

With  keen  regret  the  department  reports  the  resignations  of  Drs.  Pen- 
field  and  Cone,  and  their  acceptance  of  appointments  in  McGill  University. 
The  opportunities  offered  them  as  a  result  of  their  outstanding  research  in 
Neurocytology  carried  on  in  the  old  hospital  were  so  great  that  with  the 
period  of  inactivity  in  the  Neuro-surgical  Service  while  the  Neurological 
Institute  is  being  built,  it  seemed  wise  to  accept  the  call  from  Montreal. 

With  original  drawings  and  microphotographs,  Dr.  Auchincloss  has 
reported  the  result  of  several  years  of  study  in  his  chapters  on  Surgery  of 
the  Hand  and  Surgery  of  the  Breast  in  Nelson's  System  of  Surgery,  published 
this  year.  The  accuracy  of  his  observations  and  the  original  character  of 
the  presentation  has  caused  widespread  comment  and  approval.  Dr. 
Meleney  in  addition  to  his  active  work  in  Bacteriology  of  streptococcus  and 
anerobic  infections  in  Surgery,  has  published  a  comprehensive  chapter  in 
Nelson's  System  on  The  Bacteriological  Aspects  of  Surgery.  He  has  planned 
and  is  undertaking  with  Dr.  Harvey  a  very  comprehensive  study  of 
intestinal  bacteria  in  their  relation  to  peritonitis  and  arthritis — a  study 
that  will  occupy  several  years.  Dr.  Stout  has  collected  the  entire  data  of 
ten  years  follow-up  work  on  all  the  neoplasms  operated  upon  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital.  This  has  been  an  incredibly  difficult  and  time-consum- 
ing task,  but  the  correlation  of  results  with  the  pathological  study  will 
make  available  in  a  monograph  he  is  writing,  the  studies  that  have  been  so 
stimulating  and  instructive  to  the  department  as  a  whole.  Dr.  Virginia 
Frantz  has  written  the  chapter  on  Surgical  Pathology  for  Nelson's  System. 
In  collaboration  with  Drs.  Clarke  and  Stout  she  has  presented  original 
photographs  and  photomicrographs  of  the  splendid  material  in  the  surgical 
laboratories.  A  twelve-year  study  of  Biliary  Tract  Disease  has  also  been 
reported,  with  ninety-six  per  cent  follow-up  results,  in  a  chapter  in  Nelson's 
System. 

This  opportunity  is  taken  to  express  great  indebtedness   and  sincere 
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thanks  to  the  Surgical  Staffs  of  the  Bellevue,  Fifth  Avenue  and  St.  Luke's 
Hospitals  for  teaching  the  surgical  clerks  during  the  time  of  moving  from 
the  old  to  the  new  site.  Dr.  McCreery  and  his  staff  also  gave  the  Wednes- 
day clinic  for  the  third  year  class  presenting  a  type  of  traumatic  and 
emergency  surgery  that  is  so  unique  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR    THE    ACADEMIC    YEAR    ENDING    JUNE    30,    1 928 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  on 
the  work  of  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry 
in  the  academic  year  just  closed. 

To  indicate  the  general  features  of  the  year  there  is  first  sub- 
mitted from  the  annual  departmental  reports  made  to  the  Dean 
the  following  paraphrase  covering  some  of  the  interesting 
activities. 

The  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  notes  that  beside 
five  B.S.  and  twelve  Ch.E.  graduates,  nine  of  its  students 
who  attained  the  M.A.  degree  and  four  the  Ph.D.  degree; 
also  the  interesting  and  significant  fact  as  touching  upon 
the  direct  contact  of  the  department  with  industry  that  in 
a  Home  Study  course  on  manufactured  gas  for  men  em- 
ployed in  all  grades  in  the  gas  industry,  Professor  J.  J. 
Morgan  directed  the  study  of  more  than  1,200  students. 
Among  the  publications  from  the  department  were  two 
volumes  by  Professor  Morgan  on  manufactured  gas.  A 
list  of  the  graduation  thesis  subjects  investigated  by  the 
Chemical  Engineering  graduates  indicates  the  range  of  work 
in  which  the  department  is  engaged  as  follows: 

Packed  Column  Efficiencies  in  Distillation. 
Recovery  of  Titanium  from  Indian  Ores. 
Magnesium  from  Organic  Solutions  by  Electrolytic  Means. 
Removal  of  Carbon  Monoxide  from  Gas  Mixtures. 
Electro-deposition  of  Chromium  and  Molybdenum. 
Perfume  Value  of  Esters  of  Naphthenic  Acids  and  the  Manufacture 
of  the  Esters. 
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Co-deposition  of  Graphite  and  Copper. 

Manufacture  and  Use  of  the  Glycol  and  Glycerine  Esters  of  Naphthenic 
Acids  in  Conjunction  with  White  Mice  to  Determine  Whether  they 
Have  Any  Food  Value. 

Extraction  of  Metallic  Beryllium. 

Preparation  of  Naphthenic  Acids  from  Naphthenic  Oils. 

Salt  Extraction  of  Tar  Oils. 

Selective  adsorption  in  its  Relation  to  Filter  Aids. 

The  Ph.D.  dissertation  subjects  were  as  follows: 

A  theory  of  Tanning — Based  upon  the  Study  of  Naphthalene  Deriva- 
tives and  other  Organic  Compounds. 

Physico-Chemical  Studies  in  Tin  Metallurgy. 

Theory  of  Oil  Tannage — With  Special  Reference  to  Seal  Oil. 

Removal  of  Sulfur  Compounds  from  Petroleum  Naphthas  by  Catalytic 
Decomposition  with  Bauxite. 

This  department  has  no  complaint  to  make  of  its  present 
facilities  so  far  as  they  go,  but  it  is  ready  to  set  forth  most 
convincingly  the  great  opportunity  for  developments  in  Chemi- 
cal Engineering  that  exists  here  now  and  that  calls  for  the  new 
building,  already  planned  in  detail,  to  stand  on  Broadway 
from  119th  to  120th  Streets.  This  site,  which  has  already 
been  allocated,  with  the  new  Physics  Laboratories  on  one 
side  and  the  Chandler  Laboratories  on  the  other,  is  wholly 
appropriate,  for  physics  and  chemistry  are  becoming  indis- 
tinguishable in  many  directions  and  certainly  in  applied 
chemistry  and  chemical  engineering  they  play  equal  and 
inseparable  parts. 

The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  conducted  in  the 
Spring  Session  for  the  students  of  the  last  two  years  an  in- 
teresting and  valuable  course  of  instruction  on  Construction 
Plant  and  Costs.  The  lectures  and  conferences  were  con- 
ducted by  engineers,  alumni  and  others,  who  are  associated 
with  important  construction  firms.  Thanks  are  due  to  these 
engineers  for  their  successful  efforts  to  bring  the  problems 
and  the  methods  of  present  day  construction  concretely 
before  the  student.  The  engineers  who  served  as  special 
lecturers  in  this  course  were  Mr.  Lazarus  White,  C.E.  1897, 
on  Foundations  and  Underpinning;  Mr.  William  J.  Barney 
on  Builders'  Organization  and  Financing;  Mr.  J.  P.  H.  Perry 
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on  Estimating,  Pricing  and  Sales;  Mr.  John  G.  Ahlers  on  Plant 
Layout  and  Job  Planning;  Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Carlton  on  Steel 
Buildings;  Mr.  James  A.  Burbank  on  Special  Problems  in 
Building  Construction;  Mr.  Frank  W.  Skinner  on  Steel  Fab- 
rication ,  Steel  Truss  Bridges,  Cantilever  and  Suspension  Bridges, 
and  Arch  Bridges;  Mr.  M.  Hirschthal,  C.E.  1902,  on  Railroad 
Grade  Crossings,  Railroad  Overhead  Crossings,  Hackensack 
River  Bridge  and  Railroad  Concrete  Viaducts;  Mr.  R.  W. 
Briggs,  C.  E.  191 1,  on  High  Bridge;  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Harder, 
C.  E.,  191 1,  on  Reinforced  Concrete  Bridges;  Mr.  F.  N.  Bene- 
dict, C.  E.  1904,  on  Aqueduct  Siphons;  Mr.  E.  G.  Carey  on 
Kensico  Dam;  Mr.  George  Perrine,  C.E.  1894,  on  Sub- 
way Construction;  and  Mr.  Leon  E.  Andrews  on  Highway 
Construction. 

Another  special  course,  on  the  Design  and  Control  of  Con- 
crete Mixtures,  for  engineer  employes  of  large  concerns  en- 
gaged in  engineering  and  constructing  was  given  four  times 
in  the  year  in  cooperation  with  the  Portland  Cement  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  L.  E.  Andrews,  Engineer  with  that  association, 
gave  the  lectures,  and  the  laboratory  work  was  done  in  the 
Fuel  Laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 
and  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Testing  Laboratories. 

The  chief  investigations  that  have  been  in  progress  in  this 
department  are  one  on  the  effect  on  structural  steel  of  the 
local  heat  treatment  resulting  from  torch  cutting  or  welding, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  the  Con- 
solidated Gas  Co.;  and  a  continuation  of  research  on  the 
causes  of  deterioration  and  disintegration  of  concrete  in  struc- 
tures, on  both  of  which  publication  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

About  $20,000  worth  of  new  equipment  has  been  purchased 
for  the  Testing  Laboratories  and  the  occupation  of  all  the 
space  in  the  large  room  added  to  the  laboratories  at  the  end 
of  1926  is  now  complete,  leaving  no  room  for  future  expansion. 

For  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  Professor 
Slichter  reports  increased  attention  to  electrical  engineering 
research  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  staff  and  students. 
Indicating  the  part  that  graduates  are  taking  in  advancing 
their  profession,  it  is  noted  that  four  of  them,  Richter  '13, 
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Beck  '17,  Hamdi  '16,  and  Sporn  '17  have  presented  technical 
papers  before  conventions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers.  Professor  Morton  Arendt's  book  Stor- 
age Batteries  has  been  published  by  Van  Nostrand.  In 
this  book  the  author  out  of  his  experience  as  a  teacher  at 
Columbia  and  at  the  U.  S.  Navy  Submarine  School  and  from 
many  years  of  consulting  practice  has  produced  a  volume  of 
the  most  direct  usefulness  to  those  using  storage  cells.  It  con- 
tains the  necessary  theory  but  deals  mainly  with  the  require- 
ments of  wise  practice,  in  manufacture,  in  testing,  and  in  use. 

The  large  electrical  corporations  have  not  only  shown  their 
desire  to  secure  graduates  of  the  department  but  have 
shown  increased  interest  in  offering  summer  employment  to 
students  of  promise.  This  bears  upon  the  possibility  of  some 
type  of  "cooperative"  curriculum,  as  recommended  by  our 
Alumni  Committee. 

The  members  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
have  carried  a  heavy  load  through  the  year  which  in  part 
will  be  relieved  by  the  appointment  for  next  year  of  Dr.  William 
Agar  as  assistant  professor  of  Geology,  in  the  field  of  economic 
and  structural  geology.  Professor  Agar  comes  from  an  assist- 
ant professorship  at  Yale  University.  Another  move  of  this 
department  of  very  direct  interest  to  the  Schools  of  Mines, 
Engineering  and  Chemistry  is  the  proposal,  for  which  budget 
provision  has  been  made,  to  add  to  the  staff  a  member  to 
work  in  the  subject  of  geophysics,  particularly  the  recently 
developed  gravitational,  seismological,  magnetic,  and  elec- 
trical methods  for  exploring  underground  formations  for  the 
location  of  ores,  oil  and  other  minerals  and  for  more  purely 
scientific  ends.  It  is  expected  that  a  suitable  appointment 
can  be  made  within  the  next  academic  year. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
states  that  the  year  has  been  one  of  effective  and  smoothly 
working  departmental  arrangements,  with  no  changes  in  per- 
sonnel of  the  staff.  Associate  Professors  H.  L.  Parr  and  Ed- 
ward D.  Thurston,  Jr.  have  been  advanced  to  the  grade  of 
professor.  Additions  to  equipment  have  been  received  as 
gifts  from  the  Taylor  Instrument  Co.,  the  Federal  Gauge  Co., 
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Tagliabue  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  U.  S.  Navy  under  an 
act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  distribution  to  colleges  of 
certain  aircraft  engines  and  instruments. 

The  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  has  visualized 
its  opportunities  to  carry  forward  work  of  great  significance 
and  value  in  this  highly  mechanized  industrial  region. 
Such  progress  is  conditioned  upon  the  acquirement  of  lab- 
oratory buildings  in  which  equipment  can  be  set  up  for 
testing  machinery  and  investigating  vital  problems  of  mechan- 
ical engineering.  The  department  has  prepared  and  printed 
a  clear  statement  of  this  undertaking  and  what  it  will  mean 
in  land  and  buildings.  To  provide  funds  for  the  foundation 
of  a  great  university  laboratory  in  which  the  ways  of  advance- 
ment in  mechanical  engineering  shall  be  sought  out  is  an 
effective  way  in  which  money  may  be  given  to  the  common 
good. 

In  the  Department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  an  important 
part  of  the  curriculum  are  the  summer  trips  which  the  students 
are  required  to  take  under  the  guidance  of  a  professor.  Last 
summer  the  mining  engineering  students,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Professor  Raymond,  visited  the  iron  mines  near 
Dover  and  the  New  Jersey  zinc  mines;  they  then  completed  re- 
quirements for  their  summer  work  at  mines  in  Missouri  and 
farther  west.  The  metallurgical  students,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Professor  Walker  and  Professor  Kern,  visited  the 
principal  metallurgical  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City;  then  proceeded  west  to  inspect  metallurgical  plants 
near  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  Pueblo,  Salt  Lake,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle. 

Investigations  that  were  conducted  in  the  laboratories, 
most  of  which  are  leading  to  publication  of  results  are  listed 
as  follows: 

Metallographic  Laboratory.  Heat  Treatment  of  High  Tensile  Cast 
Iron  and  Copper  Alloys,  by  Professor  Campbell. 

Research  in  Ancient  Bronzes,  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Polushkin. 

Investigation  of  the  Cu-Sn-Series  completed,  by  Mr.  O.  A.  Carson. 

Over-strains  in  Structural  Steel,  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Geruso  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 
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Non-Ferrous  and  Electro  metallurgical  Laboratories.  The  Refining 
of  Anode  Residue  from  Lead-Tin  Alloys,  by  Professor  Kern  and  Mr. 
E.  N.  Morrill. 

The  Direct  Reduction  of  Cassiterite  (Tin  Oxide),  by  Gaseous  and  Solid 
Reducing  Agents  by  Professor  Kern  and  Mr.  Krickhaus. 

Copper  Electrode  Potentials  under  varying  conditions,  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Rowen. 

Development  of  Electrolytes  for  refining  of  bismuth,  by  Mr.  T.  R. 
Jones. 

Ore-Dressing  Laboratory.  On  the  dispersion  of  solids  in  liquids  and 
On  wetting  of  solids  by  liquids,  by  Professor  Taggart.  The  action  of 
reagents  in  differential  flotation,  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Ince. 

The  behavior  of  suspensions  of  various  solid  powders  in  water  under 
the  action  of  an  electric  field,  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Tartaron. 

Physical  phenomena  in  dry  coal  cleaning  (pneumatic),  by  Mr.  R. 
Lechmere-Oertel. 

Assay  Laboratory.  Development  of  a  method  for  determining  chlorine 
in  copper,  Production  of  copper  powder.  Control  of  various  properties 
in  copper  powder;  Formation  of  solid  bodies  from  metal  powders;  Heat 
treatment  of  solid  bodies  formed  from  metal  powders;  Activity  of  alum- 
inum alloy  powders  by  Professor  Hall,  Mr.  D.  A.  Morris  and  Mr.  E.  P. 
Carney. 

The  Report  of  the  Special  Alumni  Committee  requested 
by  the  President  in  December  1926  to  study  and  advise  "up- 
on the  state  of  our  Engineering  Schools  and  as  to  what  steps, 
if  any,  should  be  taken  to  increase  their  effectiveness  and 
more  adequately  to  equip  them  for  their  work  of  professional 
training  and  research"  was  the  subject  of  careful  attention 
by  the  Faculty  through  the  year.  This  report  outlined  the 
studies  the  committee  had  made,  stated  the  conclusions 
arrived  at,  and  made  definite  recommendations  under  four- 
teen topics  looking  to  improvements  in  admission  require- 
ments, in  the  curriculum  and  in  certain  matters  of  teaching 
and  administration,  particularly  with  a  view  to  making  the 
schools  more  available  to  students.  The  committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Milton  L.  Cornell,  C.E.,  1905,  set 
a  high  mark  of  loyalty  and  devotion  in  the  thorough  way  in 
which  it  performed  its  task.  Understanding  and  appreciating 
this  the  Faculty  in  a  series  of  informal  conferences  considered 
and  discussed  the  recommendations  of  the  report  in  most 
sympathetic  spirit,  with  the  result  that  when  formal  action 
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of  the  Faculty  was  taken  in  April  and  May,  most  of  the  recom- 
mendations were  adopted.  Other  recommendations  not  sub- 
ject to   Faculty  action  were  approved  in  informal  caucus. 

The  following  is  a  list,  numbered  as  in  the  report  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Special  Alumni  Committee  and  the 
action  of  the  Faculty  on  them  severally: 

58.  In  view  of  our  findings  we  recommend  that,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  special  attention  be  given  to  improving  the  four  year  courses. 

No  formal  action  was  taken  on  this  by  the  Faculty,  but  in 
informal  caucus  this  recommendation  was  approved  and  it 
was  voted  that  revision  of  the  four -year  course  should  not 
involve  any  considerable  decrease  in  the  present  scientific 
and  cultural  subjects. 

59.  That  qualitative  analysis  be  eliminated  from  all  but  the  chemical 
engineering,  mining  and  metallurgical  courses.  That  the  present  summer 
chemistry  course,  between  the  first  and  second  year,  be  done  away  with. 

Action  by  the  Faculty  at  the  meeting  of  May  14,  1928  was 
taken  as  follows: 

Resolved,  that  in  place  of  the  present  pre-engineering  curriculum  of 
two  years  and  one  summer  session  now  accepted  as  fulfilling  the  admission 
prescriptions  of  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  the 
following  two  year  curriculum  be  accepted;  and  further  that  Columbia 
College  be  requested  to  put  into  effect  the  first  and  second  years  of  this 
revised  curriculum  as  soon  as  administratively  practicable. 

The  revised  two-year  curriculum  referred  to  in  this  resolu- 
tion omits  qualitative  analysis  as  a  requirement  except  for 
students  in  Chemical  Engineering,  Mining  Engineering  and 
Metallurgical  Engineering. 

60.  That  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  the  four  year  course 
contain  at  least  one  distinctly  engineering  subject  under  the  direction  of 
a  member  of  the  Engineering  Faculty  of  professional  rank.  An  orientation 
course  might  be  desirable.  That  consideration  be  given  a  requirement 
for  engineering  work  in  the  first  summer.  That  our  present  courses  in 
Physics  be  carefully  studied  with  a  view  to  their  more  stimulating  presenta- 
tion and  organization,  or  to  a  subdivision  of  the  courses  making  the  require- 
ments lighter.  That  the  last  two  years  of  the  four,  and  the  five  year 
options  be  revised  to  cover  all  subjects  generally  considered  essential 
to  an  engineering  graduate.  That  the  necessary  revisions  be  made  in 
the  six  year  course  to  continue  its  last  year  as  the  natural  and  desirable 
sequence  to  the  four  and  five  year  courses.     That  where  desired  by  the 
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faculty  the  above  revisions  to  our  courses  be  made  in  consultation  with 
an  alumni  committee,  or  sub-committees  on  the  different  branches  of 
engineering. 

Under  the  same  action  of  May  14  cited  above  provision 
was  made  in  the  winter  session  of  the  Freshman  Year  for  an 
orientation  course  to  be  known  as  Introduction  to  Engineering. 
It  has  not  been  feasible  to  begin  this  course  in  the  winter 
session  of  1928-29  because  of  the  special  preparation  that 
will  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  professor  who  may  be 
chosen  to  teach  this. 

The  remaining  parts  of  this  recommendation  as  to  revision 
of  the  last  two  years  of  the  B.S.  program  and  the  subsequent 
year  leading  to  the  engineering  degree  were  covered  by  the 
adoption  on  May  21  and  on  May  28  of  revised  curricula  in 
Chemical,  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical,  Metallurgical  and 
Mining  Engineering,  the  revisions  having  been  made  in  line 
with  the  recommendations. 

61.  That  the  requirement  for  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  collegiate 
training  for  applicants  from  other  institutions  be  eliminated.  That  a 
trial  be  made  of  a  plan  giving  each  department  head  authority,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  to  accept  applicants  from  other  colleges, 
of  proper  personality  and  apparent  ability,  regardless  of  their  full  com- 
pletion of  previous  equivalent  work  in  all  preparatory  courses. 

The  first  part  of  this  recommendation  is  covered  by  the 
following  action  of  the  Faculty  on  May  14,  1928: 

Resolved,  that  the  subjects  in  the  two  year  pre-engineering  curriculum 
shall  constitute  the  prescribed  subjects  for  admission  to  the  Schools  of 
Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  for  students  coming  in  through  the 
two  year  or  the  three  year  pre-engineering  curriculum  in  Columbia  College 
and  that  for  students  coming  from  other  collegiate  institutions  substantial 
equivalents  will  be  accepted. 

62.  That  serious  consideration  be  given  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
Civil  and  Mining  Engineering  Departments  making  additional  appoint- 
ments where  advisable. 

Not  acted  upon  by  the  Faculty. 

63.  That  if  funds  can  be  obtained  we  proceed  to  purchase  property 
in  greater  New  York  and  commence  the  construction  of  the  Engineering 
Research  Laboratories  as  planned  by  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering.    That,  lacking  the  resources  for  the  above  development,  we 
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construct  a  modern,  well  lighted,  properly  equipped  laboratory  for  Civil 
and  Mechanical  Engineering  upon  University  property. 

Not  formally  acted  upon  by  the  Faculty.  In  informal  caucus 
approved  as  to  the  construction  of  Civil  Engineeringand  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  Laboratories  without  commitment  as  to  site. 

64.  That  a  liberal  appropriation  be  made  for  the  proper  dissemination 
of  information  about  the  Columbia  Engineering  Schools,  and  that  this 
fund  be  administered  by  a  joint  committee  of  Faculty,  alumni  and  students, 
with  a  professional  publicity  adviser. 

No  formal  action  taken  by  the  Faculty  but  approved 
unanimously  in  informal  caucus. 

65.  That  the  name  be  changed  to  the  Columbia  Schools  of  Engineering. 

The  following  action  was  taken  by  the  Faculty  on  May 
14,  1928: 

Resolved,  that  the  Faculty  recommend  to  the  Trustees  that  the  name 
of  the  "Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry"  be  changed  to 
the  "School  of  Engineering  of  Columbia  University." 

66.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  granting  of  the  Engineer's  degree 
to  graduates  of  our  four  year  course  upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
professional  work  and  study,  after  graduation,  which  would  give  them 
qualifications  equivalent  to  those  of  our  six  year  graduates.  Such  degree 
to  be  granted  not  less  than  three  years  after  graduation. 

Formal  action  not  taken  by  the  Faculty  but  in  informal  caucus 
voted  that  the  Faculty  should  give  careful  study  to  the  question 
of  the  granting  of  degrees  not  in  course. 

67.  That  in  view  of  the  interest  in,  and  the  successful  operation  of 
some  courses  in  cooperation  with  industries,  serious  consideration  be  given 
to  the  organization  of  one  such  course,  suited  to  our  traditions  and  location, 
with  the  object  of  better  using  the  advantages  of  New  York. 

Action  taken  by  the  Faculty  on  May  14  as  follows: 

Resolved,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  study  and  report  on  the 
subject  of  cooperative  courses  in  certain  branches  of  engineering  as  sug- 
gested in  the  Alumni  Committee  Report. 

The  Chair  appointed  Professors  Slichter,  Rautenstrauch  and  J.  J. 
Morgan  as  members  of  this  Committee. 

68.  That  consideration  be  given  to  the  general  adoption  of  a  system 
insuring  regular  visits  by  the  Department  heads  to  the  classrooms  and 
laboratories  of  their  departments,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  with  their 
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instructors.  That  junior  department  members  be  encouraged  to  study 
the  art  of  teaching,  to  attend  the  summer  schools  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  if  these  prove  successful,  and  that  a 
system  be  considered  for  the  more  rapid  advancement  of  the  juniors  who 
follow  such  a  plan. 

Formal  action  not  taken.  Approved  in  informal  caucus 
as  to  first  part  and  referred  to  Committee  on  Instruction  as 
to  second  part. 

69.  That  a  single  Faculty  member,  or  one  in  each  department,  be  given 
the  responsibility  for  aiding  students  in  obtaining  summer  work  offering 
satisfactory  experience,  and  that  our  alumni  be  regularly  asked  to  assist 
in  this  and  lend  their  interest  and  encouragement  to  any  students  whose 
training  they  may  be  able  to  supervise. 

Formal  action  not  taken  but  approved  in  principle  in 
informal  caucus. 

70.  That  the  entrance  requirements  for  the  four  year  course  include 
options  of  Spanish,  Latin  and  Greek,  in  lieu  of  either  French  or  German. 

Covered  by  the  Faculty  action  of  November  21,  1927,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Faculty  that  three  units  of  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian  should  be  accepted  for  admission 
to  the  two  year  pre-engineering  course  in  lieu  of  the  present  requirement 
of  three  units  of  French  or  German,  and 

Resolved  Further,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Faculty  that  two  units 
each  of  two  of  the  foreign  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
Spanish  or  Italian  should  be  accepted  as  an  alternative  to  three  units  of 
one  of  these  languages,  for  admission  to  the  two  year  pre-engineering 
course. 

71.  That  in  view  of  our  cordial  reception  at  other  institutions,  and  the 
generous  cooperation  met  with  on  all  sides,  a  plan  be  considered  for  the 
regular  exchange  of  visits  by  a  small  committee  of  Trustees  and  alumni, 
with  other  Engineering  Colleges.  We  have  found  a  striking  similarity  in 
the  problems  before  the  different  schools  and  we  believe  that  this  plan 
might  well  supplement  the  important  and  unusual  cooperation,  among 
Engineering  Faculties,  carried  out  in  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Engineering  Education. 

Not  formally  acted  upon  by  the  Faculty  but  approved  by 
informal  caucus. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  fourteen  recommendations 

and  the  actions  of  the  Faculty  thereon. 

/ 
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There  are  two  principal  ways  in  which  an  engineering 
graduate  may  continue  his  education  in  formal  courses  under 
the  instruction  of  a  teacher:  one  is  to  devote  his  full  time  to 
study  as  a  graduate  student  in  a  university;  the  other  is  to 
spend  part  of  his  spare  time  in  courses  of  instruction  at  a 
university  or  elsewhere  while  under  full-time  employment 
as  an  engineer;  though  a  third  method  has  begun  to 
develop  in  which  the  man  is  employed  under  arrange- 
ment by  which  he  is  permitted  certain  hours  off  to  attend 
university  courses.  Each  of  these  two  methods  of  continuing 
the  educational  process  has  its  advantages.  At  Columbia 
provision  is  made  for  the  regular  graduate  student  in 
engineering  subjects.  Provision  for  the  second  method 
practically  means  evening  courses  of  advanced  grade.  For 
this  little  provision  is  made  at  present.  A  few  such  courses 
have  been  offered  and  have  attracted  a  satisfactory  number 
of  well  qualified  students  so  long  as  the  instructors  have 
been  our  best  professors.  Courses  offered  for  this  purpose 
cannot  be  expected  to  succeed  unless  they  are  given  by  men 
of  experience  and  of  the  most  expert  and  authoritative  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  The  difficulty  of  securing  teachers  for 
advanced  evening  courses  in  engineering  is  not  small,  because 
such  teaching  cannot  pay  enough  to  make  it  financially  at- 
tractive. The  member  of  our  faculty  or  the  practicing 
engineer  who  is  competent  to  conduct  such  courses  can 
usually  augment  his  income  more  by  the  same  amount  of 
work  otherwise  directed.  Nevertheless,  since  there  is  a  con- 
siderable demand  now  for  this  kind  of  university  opportunity 
for  advanced  study  and  since  this  demand  is  obviously  one 
which  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  engineering  progress 
to  stimulate,  it  seems  advisable  for  Columbia  University, 
through  its  engineering  departments,  to  try  to  find  teachers 
who  have  something  valuable  to  impart  to  student  engineers 
and  to  utilize  them  in  supplying  advanced  evening  courses 
that  will  satisfy  the  present  demand  and  stimulate  further 
demand  for  this  mode  of  education. 

That  the  efforts  of  the  Applied  Science  Division  of  the 
Library  to  bring  the  facilities  of  its  group  of  libraries  and 
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reading  rooms  to  the  attention  of  readers  and  to  render  the 
best  possible  service  to  faculty,  students  and  alumni  are 
proving  successful  is  indicated  by  an  increase  thisyear  of  17,434 
entries  over  the  total  recorded  use  of  books  in  1926-27.  On  in- 
vitation the  librarian  attends  the  first  meetings  of  some  classes 
and  talks  to  the  incoming  students  on  the  library,  its  rules,  its 
resources  and  its  bibliographic  aids.  Whenever  a  group  of 
visiting  scientists,  engineers  or  students  happens  to  be  at  the 
University  special  exhibits  of  rare  and  interesting  books  are 
arranged.  Professor  Finch  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Professor 
Campbell  in  Metallurgy  and  Mining  have  been  instrumental 
in  building  up  such  exhibits. 

A  great  deal  of  available  material  in  the  libraries  comes 
through  gift.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  various  society 
and  trade  publications  and  catalogues  which  make  up  the 
collection  of  the  Catalogue  Library.  This  collection  includes 
at  the  present  time  140,000  pieces  and  is  increasing  rapidly. 
Interest  outside  of  the  university  is  shown  in  our  catalogue 
collection  both  by  manufacturing  firms  and  by  other  uni- 
versities. Recently  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  has  asked 
our  advice  in  the  rearrangement  and  enlargement  of  their 
collection. 

With  recent  growth  the  Applied  Science  Libraries,  partic- 
ularly the  one  in  the  Engineering  Building,  find  their  expan- 
sion checked  unless  more  space  can  be  provided.  In  the  Engi- 
neering Reading  Room  this  problem  may  be  solved  for  a  time 
by  building  a  balcony  on  the  north  side  of  the  room.  This 
plan  would  almost  double  the  available  shelf  space  and  only 
awaits  the  necessary  funds. 

The  mining  division  of  the  Department  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy  presents  an  important  problem  as  to  new  person- 
nel since  Professor  Robert  M.  Raymond  has  asked  to  be  per- 
mitted to  retire  for  reasons  of  health  at  the  end  of  the  next 
winter  session,  and  Mr.  P.  Dewees  Browning,  Associate  in 
Mining,  who  has  served  for  three  years,  has  expressed  his 
desire  to  return  to  professional  practice.  Not  only  among 
our  alumni,  but  in  many  other  quarters  the  Columbia  School  of 
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Mines  is  looked  to  for  the  highest  standards  in  mining  educa- 
tion and  the  advancement  of  mining,  and  the  problem  of 
new  appointments  in  this  department  is  being  studied  with 
a  view  to  securing  men  of  the  most  productive  qualities. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  very  useful  gift  by  an 
alumnus,  Mr.  Francis  Blossom,  C.E.  1891,  of  a  scholarship 
with  a  stipend  of  $500  for  a  deserving  and  able  candidate 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  or  professional  degree  in  Civil 
Engineering,  who  is  in  need  of  financial  assistance.  A  scholar- 
ship of  this  kind  stimulates  competition  and  aids  in  attracting 
to  the  Civil  Engineering  course  at  Columbia  young  men  of 
high  promise  who  may  not  have  the  means  to  finance  wholly 
their  own  education. 

In  the  past  year  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and 
Chemistry  suffered  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  on  March 
15th  of  Thomas  Bruce  Freas,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Coming 
to  Columbia  with  the  late  Professor  Alexander  Smith  in  1911, 
he  immediately  began  a  distinguished  service  to  the  University 
by  developing  the  laboratory  management  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  to  the  highest  standards.  Inventive  in  mind 
and  keenly  interested  himself  in  the  theory  and  applications 
of  chemistry  he  was  ready  at  all  times  to  lay  aside  his  own 
undertakings  to  assist  colleagues  or  students  on  any  question 
of  equipment  or  experimental  arrangement.  By  devising 
more  efficient  use  of  laboratory  space  he  was  able  to  make 
Havemeyer  Hall  suffice  for  more  than  double  the  number  of 
students  it  was  designed  in  the  first  place  to  accommodate. 
The  last  large  task  which  Professor  Freas  had  completed  was 
the  designing  of  the  laboratories  and  equipment  of  the  new 
Chemistry  building,  the  Chandler  Laboratories.  It  is  certain 
that  Professor  Freas  did  not  regard  it  as  a  task  but  rather  as 
an  opportunity  that  brought  him  the  keenest  satisfaction. 
Into  the  new  building  he  put  the  fruits  of  his  long  experience 
and  study  in  the  field  of  laboratory  construction  and  equip- 
ment. This  building  will  stand  as  a  memorial  to  him  no 
less  than  to  the  one  whose  name  it  bears.  In  appropriate 
memorial  resolutions  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  the 
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Faculty  of  Pure  Science  recorded  their  sorrow  at  the  death  of 
their  colleague,  and  appreciation  of  his  character,  of  his  achieve- 
ments as  a  scholar  and  of  his  devoted  service  to  the  University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  B.  Pegram, 

Dean 

June  30,  IQ28 


FACULTIES  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE, 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  PURE  SCIENCE 

REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR   THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING   JUNE   30,    I928 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy 
and  Pure  Science,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1928: 

The  total  registration  under  these  faculties,  including  the 
Summer  Session  of  1927  and  students  registered  primarily 
under  other  faculties,  was  3,774  as  against  3,439  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  registration  for  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Sessions  alone  was  2,932  as  against  2,724.  The  number  of 
new  students  was  1,335  as  against  1,350.  The  number  of 
degrees  conferred  was  as  follows:  Master  of  Arts,  629  as 
against  558;  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  136  as  against  168. 

In  my  report  for  last  year,  I  submitted  an  analysis  of  the 
distribution  of  registration,  the  choice  of  subjects  of  major 
interest,  and  the  degrees  conferred.  This  analysis  showed 
that  only  about  one  third  of  the  students  registered  fulfill 
the  requirements  for  degrees.  A  minority  of  the  remainder 
actually  fail,  but  the  majority,  and  apparently  a  large  majority, 
attend  courses  for  other  purposes  than  those  defined  by  the 
degree  requirements.  It  ought  not  to  be  said  that  this  major- 
ity is  composed  of  students  who  are  incompetent  to  fulfill 
the  requirements.  They  are  all  college  graduates  and  many 
of  them  capable  and  intelligent  enough.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  they  come  to  the  University  for  personal  or  social 
reasons  which  are  only  remotely  related  to  the  type  of  ad- 
vanced instruction  and  research  which  it  has  been  the  tradi- 
tion of  these  faculties  to  maintain.  The  effect  of  the  presence 
of  these  students  in  such  large  numbers  has  been  to  create  a 
situation  in  which  the  majority  of  the  students  is   not  of  the 
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kind  for  which  the  organization  and  instruction  of  these 
faculties  were  designed.  In  other  words,  the  graduate  school 
has  become  in  its  student  personnel  more  of  a  school  for  college 
graduates  than  a  school  for  graduate  instruction  and  research. 

This  situation  has  been  considered  by  the  faculties  and  the 
committees  on  instruction  during  the  current  year.  It  has 
never  been  my  opinion — and  I  think  my  colleagues  are  in 
substantial  agreement  with  me  in  this — that  admission  to 
the  graduate  school  should  be  restricted  to  students  who  have 
the  preparation  adequate  for  really  advanced  instruction  and 
research.  In  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  with  which  we  ought  to  cooperate 
and  not  a  situation  which  we  ought  to  resist.  The  fact  that 
so  many  students,  after  graduation  from  college,  desire  to 
attend  the  university  for  their  own  good  or  their  own  pleas- 
ure— to  live  a  little  longer  in  the  groves  of  the  academy — is 
a  social  and  educational  fact  of  significance.  Certainly,  until 
we  know  more  precisely  just  what  it  means,  it  ought  to  be 
welcomed  rather  than  discouraged,  especially  by  those  who 
believe  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  university  provides  good  air 
to  breathe.  The  important  thing  is  not  the  numbers  that 
come,  but  what  is  done  in  consequence  of  their  coming.  As 
I  see  it,  there  are  two  things  that  should  be  carefully  studied 
in  this  regard.  The  first  is  the  early  selection  from  among 
those  who  come,  of  the  students  who  are  prepared  to  enter 
upon  advanced  instruction  and  research  and  who  have  real 
scholarly  and  scientific  ambition;  the  segregation  of  those 
who  come  here  to  work  from  those  who  come  here  to  breathe. 
The  second  is  the  safeguarding  of  the  precious  time  which 
the  faculties  should  be  giving  to  research.  It  is  to  this  second 
matter  that  particular  attention  has  been  paid  during  the 
current  year.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction 
transmitted  to  the  faculties  the  following  resolutions  and  asked 
for  their  reference  to  the  committees  on  instruction : 

Whereas  the  increasing  responsibilities  thrown  upon  the 
Graduate  Faculties  by  the  growth  in  the  number  of  students 
and  in  the  number  of  graduate  degrees,  with  increased  demands 
for    hours    of    instruction,    conference    and    administration, 
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threaten  to  narrow  the  research  activities  of  the  Faculty, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved : 

i.  That  the  attention  of  the  several  departments  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  provision  for  programs  of  research  by  the 
staff  should  have  at  least  equal  consideration  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  departmental  budgets  with  provision  for  programs  of 
instruction,  conference  or  administration;  and 

2.  That  the  departments  be  requested  to  give  special 
study  to  methods  of  protection  and  assistance  for  individual 
and  cooperative  research  in  the  organization  of  departmental 
activities  and  expenditures;  and 

3.  That  the  departments  be  asked  to  report  annually  to 
the  Committee  on  Instruction  of  the  Faculty  as  to  research 
undertakings  now  in  progress,  this  report  to  be  forwarded  at 
the  time  of  forwarding  the  budgetary  recommendations. 

Besides  referring,  as  requested,  these  resolutions  to  their 
committees  on  instruction,  the  Faculties  of  Philosophy  and 
Pure  Science  adopted  additional  resolutions  of  the  same  tenor. 
It  must  be  said — and  this  was  stressed  in  the  discussions — 
that  the  resolutions  expressed  only  a  reaffirmation  of  a  long 
recognized  policy,  but  inquiry  showed  that  the  policy  had  in 
important  instances  become  an  article  of  faith  and  not  a  rule 
of  procedure.  There  ought  now  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
definitely  affirmed  by  the  University  as  the  latter. 

The  matter  of  an  early  selection  of  the  students  who  are 
prepared  and  eager  for  advanced  instruction  and  research 
has  not  yet  received  adequate  attention.  It  requires  a  good 
deal  of  study  and  involves  in  the  departments  which  have 
large  registrations  serious  administrative  difficulties.  Some 
of  my  colleagues  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  matter  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  fate  which  calls  many  and  chooses  few. 
I  share  their  belief  in  an  academic  providence  which,  for  all 
our  meddling,  winnows  the  wheat  in  the  end.  The  harvest 
at  Commencement  indicates  a  tareage  of  above  60  per  cent. 
We  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  humanely  concerned  about  so 
large  a  contribution  to  the  fires  of  judgment  and  even  worry 
whether  it  is  quite  just,  but  I  am  not  now  thinking  of  what 
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might  have  turned  out  to  be  full-grown  wheat  with  the  proper 
inoculation,  but  of  what  can  be  discovered  as  good  seed  with 
the  proper  diagnosis.  "Let  both  grow  together  until  the 
harvest,"  was  not  said,  I  imagine,  to  disparage  farming.  And 
it  is,  I  think,  a  little  more  farming  that  we  need.  Lest  I 
become  too  much  beguiled  by  the  parable,  I  hasten  to  say 
that  failure  to  select  and  particularly  care  for  the  adequately 
prepared  and  ambitious  students  in  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  seems  to  me  clearly  to  involve  wasted  effort 
in  instruction  and  less  admirable  results  from  the  instruction 
which  is  not  wasted.  It  is  a  fair  question  whether  our  best 
students  get  from  us  the  best  we  have  to  give.  I  do  not  imply 
that  we  withhold  it,  but  I  do  imply  that  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  give  it  without  knowing,  by  some  other  method  than 
chance  who  they  are — or,  I  may  add,  some  other  method  than 
those  hurried  moments  when  students  take  a  blue  card  to 
get  the  advice  of  their  professors  initialed  on  it.  The  regis- 
stration  has  grown  so  large  and  the  character  of  the  student 
body  has  become  such,  that  these  methods  do  not  give  the 
desired  results.  Our  advanced  and  research  courses  should 
be  attended  only  by  those  students  whose  primary  interest 
is  to  make  these  courses  successful.  These  courses  are  not 
instituted  for  teaching  purposes  or  for  the  benefit  of  individ- 
uals. They  are  instituted  for  the  advancement  of  learning. 
Their  value  diminishes  in  proportion  as  they  become  peda- 
gogical instruments  and  discipline,  or  are  attended  by  stu- 
dents whose  attitude  is  that  of  passive  absorption.  They 
should  be  strictly  safeguarded  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  exist. 

On  account  of  individual  differences  among  departments, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  uniform  method  by  which  this  can  be 
done.  There  is  need,  in  this  matter,  of  departmental  ex- 
perimentation rather  than  of  faculty  legislation.  And,  happily, 
our  regulations  are  so  devised  as  to  give  departments  freedom 
and  initiative  in  such  experimentation.  Our  legislation  aims 
at  a  definition  of  formal  requirements  and  at  securing  orderly 
procedure.  It  does  not  try  to  control  the  conduct  of  in- 
struction or  research.    There  is  no  desire  to  force  everybody 
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into  the  same  mould  or  to  attain  scholarly  results  through 
administrative  regimentation.  The  departments  have,  there- 
fore, great  freedom  and,  it  should  be  added,  unavoidable 
responsibility.  The  Office  of  University  Admissions  has  no 
discretion  in  admitting  the  innocent  if  they  have  an  ac- 
ceptable bachelor's  degree.  This  office  does  not  exercise  any. 
But  the  departments  are  at  liberty  to  safeguard  their  courses 
as  their  experience  and  wisdom  counsel. 

They  cannot  all  be  expected  to  do  this  in  the  same  way. 
As  an  illustration  of  one  attempt  which  will  be  watched  with 
interest  and  which  may  be  suggestive  for  others,  one  of  the 
departments  enters  with  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year 
1928-29  upon  a  new  method  of  dealing  with  the  registration 
of  its  students.  It  will  open  its  lecture  courses  freely  to  all 
students  of  graduate  standing  in  the  University.  Its  seminars 
and  research  courses  will  be,  however,  restricted  to  students 
who  have  been  able  to  satisfy  a  committee  of  the  department 
that  they  have  the  requisite  preparation  for  the  kind  of  work 
involved,  and  no  students  who  fail  to  qualify  for  such  work 
will  be  accepted  as  candidates  for  a  degree.  These  seminars 
and  research  courses  are  not  designed  for  the  benefit  of  stu- 
dents. They  are  designed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  certain 
investigations  done,  and  the  department  will  keep  a  record  of 
the  progress  of  these  investigations  for  its  guidance  in  the 
administration  of  this  plan.  Stated  in  this  general  way,  the 
proposal  of  this  department  does  not  sound  astonishingly 
novel.  It  expresses  in  terms  of  a  specific  case  what  a  graduate 
school  is  normally  supposed  to  be  doing  in  all  cases  and  what 
deans  of  graduate  schools  in  convention  assembled  eloquently 
voice  as  the  spirit  which  controls  their  individual  institutions. 
Have  I  not  heard  it  and  done  it?  I  cite  the  case  not  for  its 
theoretical  novelty  but  for  its  practical  determination.  This 
department  has  definitely  made  up  its  mind  to  make  a  con- 
certed and  determined  effort  to  find  out  at  the  beginning  of 
each  session  just  what  sort  of  a  student  body  comes  to  it 
through  the  gate  of  admissions.  It  will  not  leave  this  matter 
to  the  persuasive  effort  of  a  student  to  get  a  professor's  initials 
on  a  registration  blank  or  to  the  wisdom  or  idiosyncrasy  of  a 
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departmental  officer  assigned  to  approve  individual  programs 
of  study.  There  is  considerable  difference  between  advising 
students  what  they  ought  to  study  and  finding  out  what  they 
are  prepared  to  do. 

I  am  well  aware  that  what  I  am  here  proposing  involves 
administration  and  that  we  already  have  a  good  deal  of  that 
commodity.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  intensive  ad- 
ministration in  this  matter  at  the  beginning  of  each  session 
would  result  in  a  diminished  burden  later.  It  would  also, 
I  believe,  be  a  real  blessing  to  the  students.  It  would  make 
much  clearer  to  them  what  they  are  expected  to  know  and 
what  they  are  expected  to  do  if  they  hope  to  carry  away 
from  the  University  what  they  charmingly  call  "their"  A.M. 
or  Ph.D.  They  seem  to  think  we  have  it  in  our  keeping, 
although  I  frequently  have  to  tell  them  I  cannot  find  it  in 
our  files. 

Each  year  marks  the  resignation  or  retirement  of  pro- 
fessors long  in  the  service  of  the  University  and  the  addition 
of  new  members  to  our  staff  to  take  their  places  or  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  expanding  growth.  In  the  matter  of  professorial 
appointments  the  rivalry  between  universities  has  apparently 
reached  a  point  where  it  is  defeating  its  own  legitimate  pur- 
poses, presenting,  as  it  often  does,  not  a  choice  to  individuals 
between  scholarly  and  scientific  advantages,  but  an  opportu- 
nity to  institutions  for  competitive  bidding.  This  is  not  quite 
so  bad  as  it  sounds.  There  is  an  obvious  and  not  altogether 
discreditable  reason  behind  it.  University  expansion  through- 
out the  country  has  created  a  demand  for  men  whose  reputa- 
tions have  already  been  made  and  are  secure.  Competition, 
in  calling  from  one  university  to  another  men  of  achieved 
prominence  and  distinction,  seems,  as  a  consequence,  to  have 
outrun  competition  in  producing  such  men.  We  have,  at 
times,  been  led,  with  good  reasons  and  without,  to  follow  this 
tendency  and  ought  to  be  as  thankful  when  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded as  when  we  have.  For,  as  you  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out,  our  most  distinguished  men  have  generally  been  men 
who  became  most  distinguished  here  and  who  in  making 
their  own  reputations  have  made  the  reputation  of  the  Uni- 
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versity.  The  story  stirs  the  imagination.  Other  universities 
of  equal  age  have  doubtless  similar  stories  to  tell.  They  need 
telling  in  the  face  of  the  current  competition.  For  although 
our  recent  appointments  clearly  indicate  the  choice  of  men 
with  great  reputations  ahead  instead  of  behind  them,  there  is 
still  too  little  attention  given  to  the  importance  of  providing  a 
university  opportunity  for  young  men.  There  is  also  too 
little  attention  paid  to  the  training  of  men  for  vacant  or 
impending  positions.  It  is  to  men  between  the  ages  of  thirty 
and  forty  we  should  be  turning  to  make  appointments  or  to 
give  exceptional  opportunities  rather  than  casting  envious 
eyes  on  men  between  fifty  and  sixty.  The  future  belongs  to 
the  former,  but  not  to  the  latter.  No  one,  I  suppose,  really 
doubts  this.  However,  in  the  excitement  of  current  competi- 
tion and  in  the  eagerness  of  universities,  schools  and  depart- 
ments to  become  immmediately  famous,  it  is  too  frequently 
forgotten. 

The  topics  with  which  I  have  thus  far  dealt  may  be  some- 
what pastoral  in  character.  I  turn  to  accomplishments. 
Chief  among  these  is  probably  the  new  agreement  into  which 
we  have  entered  with  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Long 
our  neighbor  and  affiliated  institution,  we  have  had  with  the 
Seminary  an  educational  arrangement  of  doubtful  wisdom 
and  of  fruitful  difficulty.  We  accepted  Seminary  students  as 
candidates  for  university  degrees  and  adjusted — or  tried  to — 
the  requirements  for  degrees  accordingly.  Although  this 
was  believed  to  be  a  good  thing  to  do,  it  never  worked  well. 
Not  long  ago  we  had  the  same  arrangement  with  other  semi- 
naries but  we  recently  restricted  it  to  Union  both  in  self- 
defense  and  also  in  the  hope  that  the  restriction  would  lead  to 
a  more  satisfactory  arrangement.  What  has  now  been  done 
is  to  recognize  lines  of  university  study  which  the  Seminary 
is  equipped  to  handle  and  to  give  the  faculty  of  the  Seminary 
the  same  jurisdiction  over  these  lines  of  study  and  the  same 
representation  in  the  University  Council  as  faculties  of  the 
University  enjoy.  The  faculty  of  the  Seminary  has  under 
this  agreement  set  up,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  University 
Council,  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
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Arts  and  will  certify  to  the  Council  the  completion  of  such 
courses  by  candidates  for  the  degree  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  certification  is  made  by  other  faculties.  An  arrangement 
which  has  been  troublesome  for  years  has  thus  been  replaced 
by  a  real  educational  affiliation.  The  Seminary  retains  its 
corporate  independence,  but  its  faculty  becomes,  for  the 
purpose  defined,  a  faculty  of  the  University.  It  is  easy  now 
to  see  in  the  new  agreement  the  happy  solution  of  old  diffi- 
culties and  the  reward  of  those  in  the  Seminary  and  among 
our  own  number  who  worked  together  to  solve  them.  This 
happy  outcome  of  years  of  cordial  fellowship  has  been  re- 
ceived with  satisfaction  and  marks  another  significant  step 
in  our  university  organization. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Council  for  Research  in  the 
Social  Sciences  and  the  Research  Committee  of  the  Faculty 
of  Pure  Science,  a  Council  for  Research  in  the  Humanities 
has  been  established.  On  account  of  its  many  relations  it 
has  been  set  up  under  the  authority  of  the  University  Council 
rather  than  under  the  authority  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy. 
Although  organized  late  in  the  year,  it  has  succeeded  both  in 
making  a  study  of  researches  in  progress  and  in  securing  sup- 
port for  a  number  of  investigations.  Like  the  Council  for 
Research  in  the  Social  Sciences,  it  will  make  its  own  report  to 
the  University  Council.  It  bespeaks  the  support  of  friends  of 
humanistic  studies  who  are  interested  in  keeping  these  studies 
refreshed  through  the  labor  of  scholars. 

The  development  of  the  study  of  religion  as  a  university 
subject  has  made  notable  progress  during  the  year.  The 
contributions  which  various  departments  have  to  make  to 
the  study  have  been  canvassed  and  a  bulletin  prepared  which 
exhibits  lines  of  work  now  available  for  students.  A  series  of 
well-attended  conferences  were  held  in  which  special  attention 
was  paid  to  the  development  of  the  religious  imagination  as 
evidenced  in  the  art  of  the  great  religions.  Some  of  the  con- 
ferences dealt  with  ritual  and  with  the  social  and  philosophical 
implications  of  religious  belief.  Through  the  generosity  and 
labors  of  Professor  Bush  a  splendid  collection  of  illustrative 
material  in  religious  art  has  been  assembled.    As  visiting  pro- 
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fessors,  Dr.  Clarence  Hamilton,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Nanking  University,  and  Dr.  Kenneth  Saunders,  Professor 
of  the  History  of  Religion  at  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion, 
contributed  to  the  enrichment  of  the  courses  and  to  the 
development  of  programs  for  research. 

The  following  Cutting  Travelling  Fellows  were  appointed: 
Ray  H.  Crist,  B.A.,  Dickinson,  1920;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1922; 
Ph.D.,  1927,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Extension  Division, 
Columbia;  Warren  Edgar  Gibbs,  B.A.,  Southern  Methodist 
University,  1920;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1922,  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish, Columbia  College;  Edwin  B.  Matzke,  B.A.,  Columbia, 
1924,  Instructor  in  Botany,  Columbia;  Cyrus  H.  Peake,  B.A., 
Northwestern,  1922;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1925,  Lecturer  in 
Chinese,  Columbia  University. 

In  the  academic  year  1922-23  the  administration  of  the 
Cutting  Fellowships  was  changed.  Instead  of  making  recom- 
mendations for  the  award  solely  on  the  basis  of  applications 
received,  inquiries  have  been  made  by  this  office  among  the 
departments  to  discover  the  students  who  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  especially  competent  and  also  those  members  of 
the  junior  teaching  staff  for  whom  a  year's  study  abroad  would 
be  particularly  opportune.  The  result  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful. I  send  you  as  a  supplement  to  this  report  a  digest 
of  the  information  I  have  regarding  the  work  and  subsequent 
career  of  these  fellows.  The  outstanding  fact  is  that  these 
fellowships  have  contributed  not  only  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  experience  of  individuals,  but  also  to  the  betterment  of 
their  academic  status.  We  and  others  have  decidedly  profited 
by  this  effort  to  transform  these  fellowships  from  prizes  won 
in  a  competition  to  an  opportunity  given  to  young  men  to 
further  a  career  which  has  already  been  pretty  clearly  defined. 
To  paraphrase  an  old  saw,  there  is  considerable  difference 
between  the  fellowship  seeking  the  man  and  the  man  seeking 
the  fellowship. 

The  Special  Research  Fund  which  I  administer  under  your 
authorization,  has  been  used  to  assist  individuals  in  the  follow- 
ing departments:  Biological  Chemistry,  Botany,  Chemical 
Engineering,    Chemistry,    Economics,    Fine    Arts,    Geology, 
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German,  History,  Law,  Music,  Neurology,  Psychology,  and 
Zoology.  Allotments  have  been  spent  for  research  assistants, 
technicians,  technical  artists,  photostats  and  rotographs, 
papyri,  library  material,  research  supplies,  equipment,  and 
plates  to  illustrate  published  research.  Growing  out  of  the 
use  of  these  allotments  there  have  appeared  during  the  current 
year  three  books  and  upwards  of  twenty  other  publications. 
These  latter  include  monographs,  articles  in  journals,  ar- 
chives and  annals,  and  contributions  to  the  proceedings  of 
scientific  societies.  There  are  besides,  in  press,  three  mono- 
graphs, six  articles,  eight  fragments  (papyri)  and  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  of  a  large  volume.  I  send  you  separately  a 
list  of  these  contributions. 

Besides  Dr.  Hamilton  and  Professor  Saunders,  to  whom  I 
have  already  referred,  we  have  enjoyed  the  fellowship  of 
other  scholars  who  have  been  associated  with  us  during  the 
current  year:  Sidney  B.  Fay,  Professor  of  History,  Smith 
College;  Albert  Feuillerat,  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
University  of  Rennes;  Dana  C.  Munro,  Professor  of  Mediaeval 
History,  Princeton  University;  Fernando  de  Los  Rios,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science,  University  of  Granada;  George 
Rowley,  Professor  of  Art,  Princeton  University;  William  E. 
Soo thill,  Professor  of  Chinese,  Oxford  University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge, 

Dean 
June  30,  1928 
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To  the  President  of  the  University 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

As  Director  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  ending 
June  30,  1928. 

Is  it  not  a  logical  and  sound  conclusion  that  the  art  center 
of  the  Western  World  is  New  York  City? 

Here  is  found  the  greatest  in  mart  for  the  sale  of  paintings, 
sculpture,  and  all  objects  of  art;  here  are  found  the  richest 
museums,  the  great  exhibitions  and  the  most  interesting 
auctions  of  pictures.  Here  also  are  the  National  Academy, 
the  Art  Students  League,  and  the  Beaux-Arts  Institute  of 
Design,  where  designs  in  architecture  from  students  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States  are  brought  together  for  exhibition 
and  judgment. 

Should  there  not  be  here  also  the  greatest  school  of  art, 
an  all-embracing  and  far-reaching  school  for  the  teaching  of 
all  the  arts  with  the  best  equipment  and  under  the  guidance 
of  our  ablest  masters? 

Our  government  does  not  recognize  the  fostering  of  the  arts 
as  one  of  its  functions.  Unlike  the  nations  where  art  has  always 
been  a  vital  part  of  life,  supported  by  the  public  treasury, 
America  must  look  to  private  philanthropy  for  endowments 
and  support  in  the  encouragement  of  fine  arts. 

The  art  periods  of  history  were  preceded  by  conditions  not 
unlike  those  we  see  about  us  now.  A  changing  ideal  of  social 
life,  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  a  vigorous,  intelligent 
people,  seem  to  presage  a  new  expression  of  art.  The  evidences 
of  this  inevitable  change  are  all  about  us.  We  cannot  escape 
recognition  of  this  normal  change  of  growth,  nor  evade  our 
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responsibility  to  help  guide  its  development  in  expression  of 
beauty  and  truth. 

The  most  striking  expression  of  art  in  America  is  our  archi- 
tecture. This  speaks  of  strength,  of  passion  for  organiza- 
tion, of  desire  for  convenience,  and  of  aspiration  for  bigness 
and  extraordinary  height.  Despite  its  hard  business-like 
aspect,  our  architecture  already  shows  a  certain  romantic 
tendency  which  makes  its  appeal  to  the  man  in  the  street. 

The  art  of  a  nation  begins  with  its  architecture.  The  other 
arts  are  bound  up  with  it  and  partake  of  the  same  charac- 
teristics of  style.  If  we  produce  a  beautiful  architecture,  it  fol- 
lows that  we  should  have  beautiful  sculpture,  painting,  gar- 
dening, and  all  the  other  phases  of  art  which  are  the  mark  of 
a  ripe  civilization. 

Since  this  coming  culture  will  require  the  association  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  landscape  gardening  with  architec- 
ture, these  arts  should  be  taught  together.  Collaboration  in 
these  arts  is  a  necessary  part  of  an  artist's  experience.  Such 
a  school  can  be  seen  at  The  American  Academy  in  Rome, 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  in  Paris,  Yale  University,  at  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  beginnings  are  now 
under  way  in  several  other  institutions  which  have  formerly 
taught  only  architecture. 

Now  there  is  no  one  great  school  of  all  the  arts  in  New 
York  City  where  the  students  in  painting,  sculpture,  land- 
scape architecture  and  architecture — under  sound  direction 
— are  taught  to  work  in  sympathetic  understanding  of  each 
other. 

Columbia  should  accept  the  duty  which  is  plainly  before  her 
to  establish  such  a  school.  Admirably  located,  having  a 
vigorous  school  of  architecture,  a  great  art  library,  she  could 
bring  to  herself  the  master  architects,  painters,  sculptors, 
and  landscape  architects  who  would  enter  enthusiastically 
in  creating  a  great  art  school.  Such  a  school  at  Columbia 
seems  to  be  a  forcefully  indicated  destiny. 

The  teaching  of  architecture  as  an  academic  subject  has 
been  proven  practicable,  and  successful  notwithstanding  the 
serious  disadvantages  we  are  working  under  because  we  have 
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no  school  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  landscape  architecture. 

Architecture  and  these  arts  should  be  taught  together  under 
the  same  general  direction,  to  the  end  that  the  students  in 
all  the  arts  should  understand  each  others'  work  in  that  sym- 
pathy which  must  come  to  them  later  when  they  practice  their 
several  arts  together. 

A  clear  vision  of  a  way  to  establish  this  great  school  is 
before  me. 

Columbia  has  a  prospect  of  receiving  a  valuable  art  collec- 
tion as  a  nucleus  of  a  museum  for  instruction  in  art. 

Columbia  might  bring  to  the  hill  some  established  art  school 
to  enter  the  combination  under  her  leadership. 

A  modest  beginning  could  be  made  by  acquiring  a  plot  of 
land  large  enough  for  future  development  and  on  it  arrange 
for  a  museum,  studios,  classrooms,  exhibition  rooms  and 
other  facilities  so  planned  that  expansion  could  take  place 
as  the  school  grows. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  beginning,  and  I  urgently  re- 
quest that  the  idea  be  now  considered. 

There  were  in  the  School  of  Architecture  in   1927-1928: 


Candidates  for  the  Degree  (all  professional  work) 
Combined  Course  (combined  with  college)   .    .    . 


University  Extension 


Vinter 

Spring 

86 

90 

37 

29 

123 

IIQ 

457 

425 

Twenty  students  in  the  School  of  Architecture  were 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture;  two 
with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Architecture  and  one 
with  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency. 

The  past  year  has  recorded  successful  accomplishment  in 
the  School  of  Architecture.  In  public  competitions  and  ap- 
pointments our  attainment  was  high.  A  graduation  class  of 
twenty  as  Bachelors  of  Architecture  and  two  as  Masters  of 
Science  in  Architecture,  winning  the  Prize  of  Rome  in  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome  Fellowship  Competition,  the 
Fellowship  in  Architecture  in  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens,  the  Fontainebleau  Prize,  the  Henry  Adams 
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Prize  and  the  Collaborative  Problem  of  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome,  are  interesting  achievements  which  indicate  the 
character  of  the  work  of  the  School. 

The  Perkins  Fellowship  and  Boring  Fellowship  combined  in 
one  competition,  with  a  stipend  of  $1,785  for  travel  abroad, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Turpin  Chambers  Bannister.  The  jury 
for  this  award  was  composed  of  Dean  Everett  D.  Meeks, 
Messrs.  William  Kendall,  Charles  Piatt,  William  F.  Lamb, 
and  Egerton  Swartwout. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Altman  was  placed  second  in  the  competi- 
tion; Mr.  Harry  Steinkohl  was  placed  third. 

Mr.  Cecil  C.  Briggs  won  the  American  Academy  in  Rome 
Fellowship  in  Architecture.  The  prize  has  an  estimated  value 
of  $8,000  and  permits  the  winner  to  study  at  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome  and  travel  abroad  for  a  period  of  three 
years. 

The  Alumni  Medal,  awarded  annually  at  Commencement 
by  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  School  of  Architecture  to 
the  student  who  has  maintained  the  highest  standard  in 
Advanced  Design  in  the  two  academic  years  preceding,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Cecil  C.  Briggs.  Mr.  Briggs  also  received  the 
Henry  Adams  Prize  of  $150  from  the  Beaux- Arts  Institute 
of  Design  for  the   best  design  of  an    archaeology  problem. 

Mr.  Clarence  D.  Badgeley,  1926  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  won  the  Collaborative  Prize  at  the 
Academy. 

Mr.  Lyman  C.  Douglas  was  appointed  Special  Fellow  in 
Architecture  in  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

Mr.  Gage  McPherson  Taylor  won  the  Fontainebleau  School 
of  Fine  Arts  Scholarship  of  $500  for  the  design  of  "An  Office 
Building."  The  problem  was  issued  through  the  Beaux- Arts 
Institute  of  Design.  Mr.  Taylor  was  also  awarded  the  Harry 
Allen  Jacobs  Prize  of  $100  for  a  ten-hour  sketch  of  "A  Shop 
Front." 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  Medal,  awarded 
annually  at  Commencement  to  the  student  who  has  main- 
tained, during  his  entire  course,  the  best  general  standard 
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of  scholarship  in  all  departments,  was  bestowed  upon 
Mr.  Henry  Grant. 

The  Ware  Memorial  Library  was  installed  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  Avery,  between  the  two  drafting  rooms.  This  change 
increased  the  convenience  and  use  of  the  Library.  The  space 
thus  liberated  is  used  as  a  needed  lecture  room  and  our 
exhibition  room  for  school  judgments. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  interesting  exhibitions  in 
the  Avery  Library.  Mr.  Russell  M.  Krob,  McKim  Fellow 
of  1926,  exhibited  a  number  of  beautiful  water  colors,  which 
he  made  during  his  travels  abroad.  Mr.  Cecil  C.  Briggs  dis- 
played an  excellent  selection  of  pencil  sketches  and  lithographs 
made  abroad. 

The  San  Antonio  Wild  Flower  Exhibition  in  Avery  Library 
covered  a  period  of  about  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Harvey  W.  Corbett,  architect,  gave  a  series  of  five 
lectures  on  architectural  subjects,  which  were  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  student  body. 

Mr.  Clinton  H.  Blake  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  the 
legal  and  practical  business  side  of  architecture  to  the  entire 
School. 

The  work  of  the  School  is  much  hampered  by  the  low  budget 
provision.  Inadequate  stipends  are  provided  for  our  part- 
time  instructors,  and  as  a  result,  we  lose  the  services  of  valu- 
able assistants  and  critics  because  of  the  small  payment  made 
for  their  services. 

The  School  has  no  room  for  more  students  than  we  had  the 
past  year.  The  Faculty  is  efficient  and  harmonious  and  the 
educational  accomplishment,  while  not  up  to  that  for  which 
we  hope,  takes  rank  with  the  best. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  A.  Boring, 

Director 
June  jo,  1928 


SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 928 


To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  sixteenth  annual  report  of 
the  School  of  Journalism. 

The  registration  for  the  year  1927-28  was  as  follows: 


IQ27-IQ28 

Candidates 
for  Degrees 

Candidates 
for  Certificates 

Non- 
Matriculated 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

First  Professional  Year 
Second  Professional 

Year 

Graduate  Students 

35 

30 
6 

29 

16 
9 

4 

5 
0 

2 

2 
0 

11 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

Totals  .... 

7i 

54 

9 

4 

11 

1 

The  first  professional  year  in  1927-28  included  39  men  and 
31  women  as  against  42  men  and  20  women  in  the  previous 
year.  Of  these,  9  men  entered  from  Columbia  College,  6 
women  from  Barnard,  one  man  and  3  women  from  University 
Extension — 19  in  all  from  the  University;  the  remaining  51 
had  received  their  college  training  in  various  institutions 
scattered  over  a  wide  range,  including  the  following:  Adelphi, 
Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Butler,  Carleton,  Emporia,  Cornell, 
Dartmouth,  George  Washington,  Hamilton,  Howard,  Hum- 
boldt State  Junior  College,  Indiana  State  Normal,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Louisiana  State,  Mississippi  State  College  for 
Women,  Mount  St.  Vincent,  New  Jersey  College  for  Women, 
New  York  University,  Northwestern,  Norwich,  Notre  Dame, 
Oberlin,    Oxford    College    for    Women,    Providence,    Smith, 
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Southern,  Spring  Hill,  St.  Mary's,  Tulsa,  University  of 
Akron,  University  of  Alabama,  University  of  California, 
University  of  Illinois,  University  of  Rochester,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Vassar,  Western 
State  College,  Wheaton,  William  and  Mary,  and  Yale. 

Of  the  70  undergraduates  in  the  first  year,  14  reported  their 
home  residence  as  being  in  New  York  City.  The  remaining 
56  came  from  the  following:  Alabama,  California,  Colorado, 
Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and 
Washington,  D.  C. 

During  the  Winter  Session  Professor  Pitkin's  absence  on 
leave  and  the  temporary  disablement  of  the  Director  combined 
to  place  an  unusual  strain  upon  the  remaining  members  of 
the  teaching  staff,  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
R.  C.  E.  Brown  as  Acting  Director,  responded  generously  and 
effectively  to  the  extra  demands  made  upon  them.  The 
students,  it  should  be  said,  cooperated  in  the  most  admirable 
spirit  with  their  instructors,  so  that  a  situation  which  at  first 
appeared  one  of  considerable  difficulty  was  handled  with 
entire  success.  The  absent  members  of  the  staff  returned  to 
their  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  Session  to  find  every- 
thing in  order  and  running  smoothly.  Other  encouraging 
features  of  the  year  were  the  promotions  of  C.  P.  Cooper  and 
W.  B.  Pitkin  to  full  professorships  in  recognition  of  long  and 
distinguished  service,  and  the  general  advance  of  University 
salaries  in  which  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School  had  its 
share. 

While  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  in  common  with 
their  colleagues  in  other  departments  of  Columbia  and  other 
universities,  have  not  been  inclined  to  underestimate  their 
own  capacities  or  the  importance  of  their  duties,  they  have 
never  conceived  themselves  as  able  to  achieve  the  miracle 
described  by  our  ancestors  as  making  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear.  They  have  always  been  conscious  of  their  depend- 
ence upon  the  natural  ability  and  previous  training  of  the 
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students  admitted  to  the  School.  The  utmost  the  teacher  of 
Journalism  can  do  is  to  recognize  professional  ability  when  he 
meets  it,  to  give  it  due  encouragement  and  opportunity  for 
development,  and  to  shorten  the  process  of  transition  from 
natural  quickness  and  facility  to  assured  and  expert  per- 
formance of  professional  tasks.  Increase  of  knowledge,  tech- 
nical skill,  poise  and  self-confidence — these  the  student  may 
obtain  under  competent  professional  instruction,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  general  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  value  of 
such  instruction  and  appreciative  of  the  advantages  he 
receives  from  it.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  he  should  sometimes 
expect  more  from  the  teacher  than  any  teacher  is  able  to  give, 
and  that  the  learner  should  not  be  too  acutely  aware  of  how 
much  in  the  process  he  has  to  accomplish  for  himself.  But  it 
is  essential  for  the  efficient  teacher  to  recognize  the  limits  of 
his  possibilities  and  the  duty  laid  upon  him,  not  merely  to 
encourage  and  develop  ability  where  he  finds  it,  but  to  give  a 
word  of  warning  in  cases  in  which  he  is  convinced  the  necessary 
ability  is  lacking.  Journalistic  ability  is  often  confused  with 
the  power  or  even  the  inclination  to  write,  but  it  is  obvious  to 
those  who  have  had  professional  experience  that  the  capacity 
to  write  carries  the  aspirant  only  a  certain  distance  in  news- 
paper work,  not  all  the  way.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  of  the  teacher  of  Journalism  to  find  out  whether  a  pupil 
has  merely  a  certain  facility  in  self-expression  or  has  also  the 
other  qualities  necessary  for  journalistic  success.  This  duty 
of  selection  is  not  only  of  great  importance  to  the  profession 
of  Journalism  but  also  to  the  individual  student,  who,  if  he 
has  made  a  mistake  of  judgment  as  to  his  real  ambitions  or 
his  ability  to  fulfil  them,  should  be — though  he  often  is  not — 
grateful  for  the  direction  of  his  energies  into  some  other 
channel.  If  the  student  has  made  such  a  mistake,  the  sooner 
it  is  corrected  the  better,  for  continuance  on  the  wrong  path 
means  not  only  increasing  dissatisfaction  and  discouragement 
on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupil,  but  ultimate  disappointment, 
and,  it  may  be,  considerable  suffering,  material  and  spiritual, 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  teaching  staff  of  the  School 
recognizes  its  duty,  I  am  sure,  in  this  respect;  and  it  welcomes 
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any  improvement  in  the  process  by  which  the  task  of  selection 
can  be  accomplished  more  quickly  and  more  efficiently.  In 
connection  with  his  course  in  Psychology  of  News  Interest 
Professor  W.  B.  Pitkin  has  for  some  years  past  been  conducting 
experiments  by  way  of  test  papers  with  the  intention  of  secur- 
ing, at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  a  student's  career,  some 
trustworthy  indication  as  to  the  probability  of  his  success  in 
the  profession  of  Journalism.  These  experiments  have  so 
far  been  conducted  at  Professor  Pitkin's  personal  expense  with 
such  aid  as  it  was  possible  to  afford  him  from  the  School 
appropriation  for  supplies  and  laboratory  work,  but  the  in- 
vestigation has  now  reached  a  point  at  which  the  amount 
needed  for  examination  papers  and  clerical  assistance  requires 
a  special  grant  to  be  devoted  specifically  to  that  purpose.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  grant  may  be  obtained  during  the  coming 
year  either  from  University  funds  intended  to  promote  research 
or  from  some  fund  in  connection  with  the  Pulitzer  Endowment. 
Managing  and  city  editors  are  conscious  of  the  importance  to 
the  newspapers  of  a  careful  and  well-organized  system  of 
selection  of  candidates  for  professional  employment,  and  have 
shown  their  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  stronger  schools 
of  Journalism  to  do  their  duty  in  the  way  of  excluding  the 
unfit  as  well  as  training  the  capable  students  who  present 
themselves.  Still,  as  is  shown  in  a  recent  essay  by  Professor 
R.  S.  Mann,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  submitted  as  part 
of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in 
Journalism  at  Columbia,  there  is  often  excessive  turnover  on 
reporting  and  editorial  staffs  and  sometimes  sheer  wastage 
through  the  appointment  of  incompetent  candidates  or  the  too 
rapid  transfer  of  competent  journalists  from  one  newspaper  to 
another;  every  newspaper  has  its  own  policy  in  greater  matters 
and  its  ways  of  doing  things  in  minor  matters,  which  take  time 
to  learn,  and  the  problem  of  excessive  turnover  is  a  serious 
one  from  the  employer's  point  of  view  on  account  of  the 
mistakes  (sometimes  costly)  made  by  the  incompetent  and  the 
needless  time  taken  in  teaching  new  hands  office  rules  and 
observances,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suffering  caused  to  the  misfits 
themselves.     To  deal  with  this  problem  a  very  interesting 
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experiment  is  now  being  conducted  by  the  New  York  Times 
in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Journalism.  During  1927- 
28  a  number  of  Columbia  students  in  their  last  year  or  last 
session  of  training  have  been  selected  by  Professor  C.  P.  Cooper 
at  the  request  of  the  Times  for  regular  part-time  work  in  the 
Times  office,  for  which  they  receive  reasonable  pay.  The 
Times  is  under  no  obligation  to  provide  permanent  positions 
for  these  students,  who  are  professional  apprentices  rather 
than  probationers,  for  it  is  recognized  on  both  sides  that  the 
experiment  is  mainly  educational  and  selective,  though  the 
Times  will  no  doubt  make  regular  appointments  when  it  is 
found  that  a  student  has  the  qualifications  necessary  to  fill  a 
vacancy  which  arises  on  the  regular  staff.  This  important 
step  is  in  accordance  with  the  policy  adopted  some  years  ago 
with  the  approval  of  the  Administrative  Board,  whereby 
competent  students  of  the  second  year  were  encouraged  to 
obtain  part-time  employment,  especially  in  the  Spring  Session 
preceding  graduation.  For  such  work,  done  with  the  approval 
of  the  professors  in  charge  of  the  courses  in  reporting  and 
copyreading,  and  regularly  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Instruction,  credit  is  given  towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Literature  in  Journalism.  This  is  probably  the  best  solution 
yet  devised  of  the  problem  of  giving  journalistic  instruction 
in  such  a  way  as  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  pupil 
and  of  the  profession  that  it  is  a  practical  reality.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made,  in  the  Columbia  School  of  Journal- 
ism and  elsewhere,  to  reproduce  under  educational  require- 
ments the  working  conditions  of  the  newspaper  office,  but 
they  have  all  been  subject  to  two  inevitable  disadvantages :  (1) 
the  pupil  was  paying  to  be  instructed  instead  of  being  paid 
for  work  done;  (2)  he  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  subjected  to 
the  discipline  and  stress  of  commercial  actualities,  however 
close  the  teaching  staff  might  strive  to  bring  the  School  City 
Room  to  the  City  Room  down  town.  Both  these  difficulties 
are  overcome  by  the  plan  now  adopted,  and  its  development 
under  the  educational  safeguards  imposed  by  the  Administra- 
tive Board  will  be  watched  with  interest.  I  have  confidence 
that  it  will  be  administered  by  Professors  Cooper  and  Will, 
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who  have  charge  of  this  branch  of  our  work,  with  tact  and 
discretion,  and  I  hope  that  other  metropolitan  newspapers 
will  be  inclined  to  join  in  the  experiment. 

The  employment  list  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  the  Spring 
Session  shows  that  at  that  time  students  were  working,  or 
about  to  work,  on  the  following  -.—New  York  Times  (10); 
New  York  World  (3);  New  York  Herald  Tribune  (1);  New 
York  Telephone  Company  (1);  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (1); 
Universal  Trade  Press  Syndicate  (1);  Boy's  Life  (publication 
of  Boy  Scouts  of  America)  (1);  Long  Island  Chronicle,  Long 
Beach  (1);  Mount  Vernon  Argus  (1);  Hunterdon  County 
Democrat  (1) ;  Indianapolis  News  (1) ;  Kansas  City  Star  (1). 

In  the  larger  consideration  of  Journalism  as  a  factor  in 
modern  life  affecting  grave  public  interests  the  main  feature 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  continued  discussion  of  the 
exploitation  of  murder  trials  and  divorce  suits  by  certain 
newspapers  for  the  sake  of  sensation  or  scandal.  A  report  of 
a  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association  dealing  with 
the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  legal  theory  stated  that 
the  press  had  no  more  right  to  be  present  at  all  trials  than  the 
general  public;  as  a  matter  of  practice,  Charles  Merz,  of  the 
New  York  World,  in  a  magazine  article  on  "  Bigger  and  Better 
Murders,"  since  reprinted  in  a  book,  cited  a  divorce  case  in 
California  in  which  the  jury  box  was  converted  into  a  press 
stand- — a  singular  instance  of  judicial  acknowledgment  of 
the  prevalence  of  "trial  by  newspaper."  Meanwhile  the 
British  Parliament  and  the  English  Courts  of  Justice  are 
making  an  effort  to  deal  with  a  recognized  evil,  and  their 
experience  is  of  interest.  The  London  Observer,  in  an  article 
recording  a  very  large  increase  of  divorce  cases  under  the  new 
act,  by  which  marital  misconduct  by  either  husband  or  wife 
was  recognized  as  a  ground  for  divorce,  made  the  following 
comment  on  the  administration  of  the  ban  on  the  publication 
of  divorce  evidence : — 

"The  Judicial  Proceedings  Act,  under  which  the  reporting 
of  divorce  cases  by  the  newspapers  is  restricted,  has  now  been 
in  operation  for  over  a  year,  and  while  in  some  instances  the 
lack  of  the  deterrent  of  publicity  may  have  influenced  the 
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conduct  of  certain  people,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  as  a  rule  the 
Judges — where  in  their  view  the  publication  of  facts  and 
information  is  to  the  public  advantage — have  taken  special 
steps  to  give  detailed  judgments  in  a  manner  rendering  such 
publicity  possible. " 

The  Sunday  Times'  report  of  a  sensational  case  recently 
heard  by  Lord  Merrivale  and  a  special  jury  is  of  interest, 
though  it  is  too  long  to  reproduce  here  in  full.  It  begins  with 
the  statement  of  the  parties  involved  and  the  claims  made : — 

"Lady  (Hilda  Beatrix)  Bonn  is  petitioning,  and  Sir  Max 
Julius  Philip  Bonn,  the  merchant  banker,  is  cross-petitioning 
for  divorce,  and  a  crowded  court  has  listened  to  the  opening 
speech  and  the  evidence  of  the  first  witnesses.  In  the  cross- 
petition  of  Sir  Max,  Sir  Ronald  Waterhouse  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Marcus  Hanbury,  are  cited.  All  the  parties  deny  the  charges 
made  against  them." 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  numerous  and  distinguished 
counsel  engaged  and  the  persons  in  whose  interest  they  appear. 
The  names  of  the  witnesses  are  given  but  not  what  they  said. 
The  report  proceeds: — 

"After  other  evidence,  Lord  Merrivale  said  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  issues  raised  by  one  party  and  the  other  in  this  case 
did  not  overlap.  It  might  be  more  satisfactory  that  while 
the  evidence  was  as  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  as  it  could 
be,  counsel  should  address  them  (the  jury)  on  that  issue,  and 
that  the  jury  should  give  a  verdict  on  each  issue  as  it  was 
concluded.     Perhaps  counsel  would  consider  the  matter." 

It  will  be  noted  that  beyond  recounting  the  persons  and  the 
legal  issues  involved,  the  report  is  confined  (as  it  is  bound  to  be 
under  the  statute)  to  reporting  what  is  said  by  the  Judge. 
This  gives  the  Judge  an  opportunity  to  punish  through  the 
press  any  person  whom  he  thinks  deserving  of  being  subjected 
to  public  condemnation,  and  it  leaves  to  his  discretion  the 
decision  of  what  part,  if  any,  of  the  evidence  is  suitable  for 
publication.  The  newspapers  cannot  reproduce  the  evidence 
as  it  is  given  in  the  witness  box;  but  if  the  Judge  repeats  it 
from  the  Bench,  summarizes  it,  or  refers  to  it,  apparently 
the  newspapers  may  and  do  report  what  he  says.    This  is  a 
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working  compromise  which  may  satisfy  all  legitimate  interests 
concerned  if  the  judicial  discretion  is  discreetly  exercised. 
In  matters  of  personal  misconduct  publicity  may  be  a  salu- 
tary form  of  punishment  more  effective  than  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  makers  and 
administrators  of  British  law  do  not  wish  to  abandon  this 
resource  for  the  castigation  of  evildoers.  The  reporters  may 
have  no  legal  right  to  be  present  in  court  under  British  law, 
but  the  legislature  and  the  judiciary  both  recognize  that  their 
presence  there  may  be  of  advantage  to  the  public.  The 
problem  in  dealing  with  these  cases  is  to  secure  this  advantage 
and  to  satisfy  a  legitimate  public  curiosity  without  sanctioning 
the  abuses  which  experience  has  made  manifest.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Courts  of  Justice  are  intended  for  the  improvement 
of  morals,  not  for  their  degradation,  and  it  does  not  seem 
impossible  to  devise  some  system  which  will  secure  the  appli- 
cation of  newspaper  reports  of  court  proceedings  to  the  ends 
for  which  the  courts  were  established. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.    W.    CUNLIFFE, 

Director 
June  30,  1 028 


BARNARD   COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR   THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR   ENDING   JUNE    30,    1 928 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
condition  and  progress  of  Barnard  College  during  the  aca- 
demic year  1927-28. 

The  enrollment  in  our  four  regular  classes  has  been  as 
follows : 

1926-27  1927-28 

Seniors 1751  1432 

Juniors 258  304 

Sophomores 245  253 

Freshmen 313  304 

QQI  1004 

In  addition  to  these  regular  students  we  have  had  45  un- 
classified students  and  24  special  students,  making  a  total  of 
1073  primarily  registered  in  Barnard  College,  a  decrease  of 
13  as  compared  with  last  year.  We  are  trying  to  keep  the 
registration  at  approximately  1,000,  but  it  naturally  varies 
slightly  up  and  down. 

Besides  the  students  primarily  registered  in  Barnard,  we 
have  had  42  students  from  Teachers  College  and  152  from 
other  parts  of  the  University  taking  some  courses  with  us. 
The  total  registration  has  been  1267,  an  increase  of  41  as 
compared  with  last  year. 

On  Commencement  Day  190  candidates  were  recommended 
by  Barnard  College  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

One  new  member  has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
— Mr.  Frederic  W.  Allen.     Mr.  Lucius  H.  Beers  has  been 

1  Includes  2  Barnard  seniors  registered  in  the  first  year  of  the  Medical  course. 
'Includes  4  Barnard  seniors  registered  in  the  first  year  of  professional  schools. 
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elected  Clerk  of  the  Board  to  succeed  Mr.  Jay,  who  resigned 
on  going  abroad. 

From  the  Faculty,  Professors  Trent,  Gerig,  Howard,  Puck- 
ett,  and  Earle  have  been  absent  on  leave  throughout  the  year, 
and  Professors  Montague,  Hollingworth,  and  Huttman,  for 
the  Spring  Session. 

We  have  welcomed  with  great  pleasure  our  new  Professor 
of  Social  Science,  Dr.  Robert  M.  Maclver,  who  came  to  us 
from  Toronto  University  and  who,  through  his  stimulating 
teaching  and  distinguished  scholarship,  has  already  made  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  the  College  and  the  University. 

The  College  has  suffered  some  grievous  losses  during  the 
year.  In  February  our  Comptroller,  Dr.  Henry  A.  Griffin, 
died  after  a  long  illness.  As  the  first  Comptroller  of  Barnard 
College,  Dr.  Griffin  created  this  office  and  added  greatly 
to  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  our  administration.  Hewitt 
Hall  is  largely  due  to  his  enterprise  and  energy,  and  his  in- 
terest in  beautifying  our  grounds  and  buildings  was  constant 
and  effective. 

In  his  place  the  Trustees  have  appointed  Mr.  John  J.  Swan, 
M.E.,  Cornell  University,  who  has  had  wide  experience  in 
industrial  engineering  and  in  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  army 
during  the  war.    Mr.  Swan  took  office  on  May  15th. 

The  whole  College  was  shocked  and  grieved  by  the  death 
in  January  of  our  Professor  of  Botany,  Dr.  Herbert  M. 
Richards.  The  following  resolution  adopted  by  the  Faculty 
admirably  expresses  our  feeling  towards  our  colleague: 

Resolved,  That  the  Faculty  of  Barnard  College  here  record  its  sorrow 
at  the  loss  of  Herbert  Maule  Richards,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  College 
for  thirty  years,  and  Professor  of  Botany  for  the  past  twenty-two  years. 
He  was  one  of  that  group  who  created  the  high  scholarly  standards  of  the 
College  during  its  early  years  and  maintained  them  constantly.  A  distin- 
guished scientist,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  academic  reputation  of 
this  Faculty.  As  a  teacher  he  was  exceptionally  gifted,  communicating 
to  his  students  an  intense  interest  in  science  and  winning  their  loyal  and 
lasting  attachment,  as  the  long  history  of  the  Barnard  Botanical  Club 
so  strikingly  shows.  His  outstanding  ability,  his  intellectual  honesty  and 
sincerity,  his  wide  and  varied  culture,  won  the  cordial  regard  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

His  colleagues  of  this  Faculty  here  record  also  their  deep  sympathy 
with  his  widow  and  other  members  of  his  family. 
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With  courage  and  devotion  which  have  won  the  admiration 
of  us  all,  Mrs.  Richards  took  over  her  husband's  courses  and 
has  carried  them  during  the  Spring  Session. 

After  long  and  careful  consideration  Dr.  Edmund  W.  Sin- 
nott  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Botany.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate and  a  Ph.D.  of  Harvard,  and  is  now  Professor  of  Botany 
and  Genetics  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  Be- 
sides doing  admirable  research  in  his  special  field,  he  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  botany. 
His  scholarly  distinction  and  his  personality  make  us  con- 
fident that  he  will  keep  the  department  at  that  high  level  of 
excellence  which  it  has  maintained  under  the  guidance  of 
Professor  Richards. 

Professor  William  P.  Trent's  health  has  not  permitted 
him  to  teach  during  the  past  year  and  he  is  now  retiring  from 
active  service.  For  many  years  he  has  been  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  scholar  on  our  Faculty.  Besides  teaching  our 
undergraduates  to  love  poetry  and  the  history  of  letters,  he 
has  made  a  very  special  contribution  to  the  graduate  work  of 
the  University.  A  large  number  of  able  scholars  in  the  field 
of  English  literature  were  started  on  their  careers  by  Professor 
Trent.  The  prefaces  of  many  Columbia  doctoral  dissertations 
express  warm  and  affectionate  gratitude  for  the  stimulus  and 
inspiration  the  writers  have  owed  to  his  example  and  per- 
sonality.   It  will  be  very  hard  for  us  to  fill  his  place. 

Last  summer  we  were  greatly  shocked  to  learn  that  Pro- 
fessor Edward  M.  Earle,  of  our  Department  of  History,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  younger  members  of  our  staff, 
had  been  stricken  with  a  serious  illness.  He  is  convalescing 
at  Saranac  Lake  and  we  have  every  hope  that  he  will  be  able 
to  resume  his  teaching  in  the  autumn  of  1929.  During  the 
past  year  his  work  has  been  competently  carried  by  Miss 
Emilie  Young,  Instructor  in  History,  and  Mr.  Tyler  Dennett, 
of  the  State  Department,  who  has  come  on  from  Washington 
once  a  week  to  give  the  course  on  American  Foreign  Relations. 
Next  year  Professor  Allan  Nevins  is  moving  to  New  York 
from  Cornell  University  to  engage  in  editorial  work  and  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  secured  him  as  Associate,  to  conduct 
our  course  in  American  History. 
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For  next  year  there  have  been  nine  promotions.  Professors 
Braun,  Moley,  and  Mullins  are  to  become  full  Professors;  Pro- 
fessors Keller,  Haring,  and  Way  man,  Associate  Professors; 
and  Drs.  Gates,  Reichard,  and  Riccio,  Assistant  Professors. 

We  are  very  happy  to  announce  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Douglas  Moore  as  Associate  Professor  of  Music  on  the  Joline 
Foundation.  Mr.  Moore  has  been  transferred  to  the  Barnard 
Faculty  from  Columbia,  where  he  has  already  shown  an  ex- 
traordinary gift  for  interesting  undergraduates  in  good  music. 
He  will  be  able  to  develop  our  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  use 
all  the  resources  of  the  University  for  the  advantage  of  Bar- 
nard music  students. 

With  the  income  of  the  Joline  Music  Fund  the  Joline  col- 
lection of  musical  instruments  has  been  put  in  excellent  con- 
dition. They  have  already  been  used  with  delightful  effect 
in  recitals,  to  illustrate  the  music  of  the  past,  and  will  be  used 
in  this  way  to  an  increasing  extent. 

Dr.  Hoxie  N.  Fairchild,  who  has  been  giving  one  course 
in  Barnard  this  year  with  great  success,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  for  next  year. 

Our  new  curriculum,  one  of  the  first  of  its  type,  is  now  well 
upon  its  way,  the  first  class  under  it  having  completed  the 
sophomore  year.  Several  other  colleges,  since  the  Dean's 
report  of  last  year,  have  adopted  very  similar  forms  of  curric- 
ulum. The  general  plan  is  to  devote  the  first  two  years  to 
giving  the  students  some  knowledge  of  the  different  fields  of 
human  thought.  This  is  done  in  varying  ways.  Some  col- 
leges have  "orientation"  courses,  each  giving  a  general 
survey  of  one  important  field.  At  Barnard,  instead  of  general 
surveys,  our  Faculty  at  present  prefers  what  might  be  called 
"sample"  courses.  That  is,  we  allow  the  students  to  choose 
among  the  different  subjects  in  the  field  and  to  study  one  of 
these  rather  intensively,  though  in  an  introductory  way, 
instead  of  glancing  at  all  of  them.  According  to  this  plan  a 
student,  by  the  end  of  her  sophomore  year,  will  generally  have 
had  at  least  one  sample  of  the  social  sciences,  one  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences  and  mathematics  group,  generally  a  laboratory 
science,  and  as  a  rule  several  samples  of  languages,  literatures, 
and  other  fine  arts. 
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As  in  all  the  colleges  adopting  this  new  type  of  curriculum, 
a  sharp  difference  is  made  between  the  first  two  years  and 
the  second  two  years  of  the  college  course.  The  student  chooses 
a  major  subject  in  which  she  concentrates  during  her  junior 
and  senior  years,  and  is  under  the  close  supervision  of  her 
major  department.  Our  Faculty,  during  the  past  year,  has 
given  much  thought  to  planning  proper  supervision  for  these 
last  two  years.  Obviously  if  they  are  not  carefully  arranged, 
with  backbone,  solidity,  and  coherence,  there  is  danger  that  a 
student's  program  will  be  merely  an  accumulation  of  points 
and  not  a  rational  scheme  giving  some  discipline  and  sub- 
stance. 

The  major  department  is  to  plan  the  programs  for  its 
group,  not  only  the  courses  in  the  major  subject,  but  also, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  courses  in  allied  fields.  The  Faculty 
has  decided  also  that  there  shall  be,  during  the  year,  several 
meetings  in  each  department  of  the  major  students  for  pur- 
poses of  discussion,  for  giving  information,  for  enabling  the 
departments  to  know  their  groups  more  personally,  and  for 
offering  to  the  students  an  opportunity  to  hear  lectures  by 
distinguished  persons  in  their  field,  so  that  they  may  become 
more  aware  of  the  general  significance  and  interest  of  the 
subject.  Attendance  at  these  meetings  is  to  be  required  of 
all  juniors  and  seniors  and  they  will  undoubtedly  play  an 
important  part  in  the  success  of  the  new  curriculum. 

Our  Summer  School  for  Women  Workers  in  Industry, 
conducted  last  summer  for  the  first  time,  proved  a  very  in- 
teresting and  successful  experiment.  Modeled  to  some  extent 
on  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  it  differed  in  being  non-residential. 
The  students  slept  at  home  but  they  spent  all  the  day  at 
College.  The  twenty-six  who  made  up  the  group  were  drawn 
from  the  garment,  millinery,  upholstery,  electrical,  and 
waitress  trades.  They  studied  Economics,  English  Composi- 
tion and  Literature,  and  Science. 

The  School  was  a  part  of  the  Columbia  University  Summer 
Session.  Under  the  authority  of  Director  Coss,  it  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Supervisor,  Professor  Ernestine  L.  Friedmann, 
of  Wheaton  College,  and  a  competent  staff  of  instructors  who 
had  had  experience  in  this  type  of  work.     A  few  Barnard 
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undergraduates  acted  as  library  assistants  and  helped  with 
the  program  of  athletics  and  music.  The  following  quotation 
from  the  official  report  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  School. 

"It  is  doubtful  whether  any  body  of  students  ever  more  keenly  enjoyed 
the  Barnard  College  equipment.  The  classrooms  on  the  third  floor  of 
Milbank  Hall  overlooking  the  Drive  and  the  sparkling  Hudson  River  took 
the  workers  miles  away  from  the  crowded  factory  districts.  No  wonder 
they  said  'The  cells  of  our  brains  are  beginning  to  open.'  The  more  in- 
formal social  rooms  in  Barnard  Hall  afforded  them  periods  of  relaxation 
and  happy  comradeship  at  tea  time  and  other  intervals  when  speakers 
and  current  event  discussions  analyzed  important  events.  It  was  a  great 
help  to  have  luncheon  and  supper  included  in  the  school  plan  and  furnished 
by  the  Barnard  cafeteria. 

"The  spirit  of  this  student  group,  most  of  whom  have  been  deprived 
of  high  school  education,  was  the  spirit  of  the  crusaders  applied  in  the 
field  of  education.  Every  bit  of  new  knowledge  was  eagerly  absorbed  and 
evaluated  in  terms  of  progress  toward  a  higher  civilization.  The  group 
represented  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  showed  breadth  of  contact 
and  interest.  It  included  many  vivid  types.  Only  four  students  were 
American  born.  Their  nationality  backgrounds  were  Russian,  Scotch 
and  Italian.  All  the  others  came  from  Russia,  Poland,  Roumania,  Czecho- 
slovakia or  Germany." 

The  experiment  seemed  so  successful  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
peated this  coming  summer  for  a  larger  group,  probably  about 
fifty.  This  is  to  be  financed  again  by  donations  from  inter- 
ested friends.  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins  and  the  Altman 
Foundation  have  again  contributed  generously,  and  many 
others  are  giving  scholarships  of  $175  each,  covering  the 
expenses  of  one  student. 

The  total  enrollment  of  this  experimental  school  may  seem 
very  small,  but  the  work  is  far  more  important  than  the 
numbers  indicate.  It  will  probably  lead  to  some  more  elab- 
orate provision  for  workers'  education  in  the  Columbia  Sum- 
mer Session  and  Extension  Teaching.  It  has  certainly  al- 
ready helped  to  promote  friendly  relations  and  confidence 
between  the  colleges  and  universities  on  the  one  hand  and 
labor  groups  on  the  other.  For  the  future  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  country  it  is  vital  that  such  confidence 
and  cooperation,  rather  than  suspicion  and  antagonism, 
should  exist  between  labor  and  the  intellectual  class. 
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We  were  fortunate  in  starting  our  experiment  under  the 
guidance  of  the  central  office  of  Hie  Summer  Schools  for 
Women  Workers  in  Industry,  conducted  by  Miss  Hilda  Smith, 
who  has  been  the  directing  spirit  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  School. 
From  her  we  inherited  the  friendly  feeling  between  college 
and  workers  groups  which  she  had  built  up  during  the  pre- 
vious seven  years. 

The  Barnard  Faculty  was  much  gratified  by  the  decision 
of  the  Law  School  Faculty  a  year  ago  to  admit  a  few  specially 
qualified  Barnard  graduates  to  the  Law  School.  One  such 
student  has  been  registered  in  the  first  year  of  the  Law  course 
during  1927-28  and  we  have  recommended  two  for  next  year. 
All  professional  schools  of  Columbia  University  are  now  open 
to  women,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Schools  of  Mines, 
Engineering  and  Chemistry.  There  is  very  little  demand  from 
women  for  instruction  in  engineering,  but  should  a  first-rate 
woman  candidate  for  this  course  appear,  it  seems  not  im- 
possible that  she  might  be  allowed  to  get  the  training  she 
desired. 

The  admission  of  women  to  the  Law  School  happened  to 
occur  at  a  moment  when,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Columbia  University,  the  number  of  women  students  out- 
numbered the  men  students.  The  report  of  the  University 
Registrar  for  1926-27  showed  that  in  that  year  the  proportion 
of  women  in  the  Columbia  undergraduate,  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional schools  was  slightly  over  50%.  The  total  number  of 
women  in  these  schools  was  7,338.  Vast  has  been  the  change 
since  Barnard  started  in  1889  with  a  registration  of  36,  the 
only  group  of  women  in  Columbia.  We  are  deeply  grateful 
to  the  University  which  has  so  rapidly  admitted  us  to  full 
membership. 

During  the  year  the  College  has  received  gifts  amounting 
to  $172,761.  The  largest  item  was  $100,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Thomas  F.  Clark  Student  Loan  Fund,  a  legacy 
from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Foster  Clark.  The  income  of 
this  fund  is  to  be  used  for  grants  to  deserving  and  needy  stu- 
dents, who  are  asked  to  repay  the  money  if,  in  the  future, 
they  are  able  and  willing  to  do  so. 
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From  the  final  distribution  of  the  Sage  Estate  we  received 
$45,000. 

The  Summer  School  for  Women  Workers  in  Industry  had 
gifts  amounting  to  $7,029.  Our  Politics  Laboratory  was  given 
$3,535.  mostly  from  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer  and  the  Honorable 
Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

The  undergraduates  have  continued  their  excellent  plan 
of  raising  each  year  money  for  two  international  fellowships, 
one  to  send  a  Barnard  graduate  abroad,  and  the  other  to  bring 
a  foreign  student  to  Barnard.  For  this  purpose  $2,060  was 
given  by  the  students. 

The  class  of  1902,  as  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  gift, 
presented  $1,005  for  general  endowment.  At  our  recent 
Commencement  Reunion  the  class  of  1903  gave,  as  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  contribution,  an  endowment  fund  of  $6,000, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  increasing  salaries.  The 
class  of  191 8,  as  a  tenth  anniversary  gift,  has  just  presented 
Si  ,555  for  a  scholarship  fund.  These  tokens  of  continued 
interest  and  loyalty  from  the  alumnae  classes  are  most  wel- 
come. 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  kindly  undertaken  to  raise 
money  for  the  Barnard  Camp,  that  project  which  has  already 
been  so  successful  in  giving  our  students  week-ends  in  the 
country.  With  the  efficient  help  of  our  devoted  Trustee,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Meyer,  they  have  already  secured  about  $4,000  for 
this  purpose  and  hope  to  complete  next  autumn  a  fund  of 
about  $20,000,  which  would  enable  us  to  put  this  excellent 
plan  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Olivia  E.  Phelps  Stokes,  Barnard 
College,  to  our  great  gratification,  was  named  residuary  lega- 
tee. Because  of  some  uncertainty  regarding  the  legal  inter- 
pretation of  several  codicils  in  the  will,  we  are  in  doubt  at 
the  moment  as  to  whether  the  College  will  receive  about 
$200,000  from  this  source,  or  practically  nothing. 

For  some  years  we  have  felt  that  the  publicity  of  the  College 
was  not  as  well  handled  as  it  might  be  and  that  we  should 
profit  greatly  if  our  work  were  better  known.  During  the 
last  few  months  Miss  Hazel  B.  Stevens,  serving  as  assistant 
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to  Mr.  James  T.  Grady,  the  Director  of  the  Public  Information 
Bureau  of  the  University,  has  been  in  charge  of  giving  out 
Barnard  news  and  has  already  been  able  to  improve  this 
service  quite  markedly. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of  recent  years 
has  been  the  alliance  of  seven  women's  colleges  of  the  East, 
— Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Smith, 
Vassar,  and  Wellesley, — for  discussion  of  the  financial  crisis 
confronting  them  and  for  a  joint  effort  to  make  their  serv- 
ices and  their  needs  better  known  to  the  world.  Nearly  every 
one  tells  us  that  we  women's  colleges  have  been  in  the  past 
singularly  incompetent  in  bringing  our  work  to  the  notice  of 
the  public.  The  present  joint  effort  for  publicity  was  formally 
started  by  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
of  November,  1927,  entitled  "The  Question  of  the  Women's 
Colleges."  To  follow  this  up  an  Alumnae  Committee  has 
been  appointed,  with  one  representative  from  each  of  the 
seven. 

The  mere  fact  that  we  can  cooperate,  instead  of  engaging  in 
"cut  throat"  competition,  has  already  surprised  and  favorably 
impressed  the  community,  and  has  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  whole  problem  of  higher  education  of  women. 

The  most  pressing  difficulty  that  the  seven  colleges  face 
is  how  to  pay  adequate  salaries  to  their  professors,  so  that 
women  students  may  be  taught  by  scholars  of  as  high  quality 
as  those  that  instruct  their  brothers.  Additional  endowment 
for  increasing  salaries  is  what  we  are  appealing  for  definitely 
and  vigorously.  We  have  worked  out  a  scheme  for  distrib- 
uting among  the  seven  any  gifts  which  may  be  bestowed 
on  us  jointly.  Possibly  no  striking  results  will  follow  im- 
mediately, but  we  hope,  in  the  long  run,  for  some  large  dona- 
tions and  especially  bequests  in  wills. 

The  crisis  which  has  been  threatening  all  seven  colleges 
was  suddenly  thrust  upon  Barnard  in  an  acute  form  this 
spring,  when  Columbia  University  adopted  a  new  salary  scale, 
making  material  increases  in  the  salaries  in  all  grades  of  full 
time  teachers.  If  Barnard  was  to  continue  to  maintain  its 
scholarly  standing  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  Uni- 
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versity,  and  if  the  morale  of  our  teaching  staff  was  to  be  pre- 
served, it  was  obviously  essential  for  us  to  follow  Columbia's 
example  at  once.  The  Trustees  met  in  May,  courageously 
adopted  the  new  schedule,  and  put  it  largely  into  effect  for 
next  year.  Professors  will  henceforth  receive  salaries  ranging 
from  $7,500  to  $12,000,  instead  of  from  $6,000  to  $10,000. 
Associate  Professors  will  receive  from  $5,000  to  $6,000,  Assist- 
ant Professors  $3,600  to  $4,500,  and  Instructors  $2,400  to 
$3,000.  The  total  increases  made  in  May  over  the  budget 
already  adopted  for  next  year  amounted  to  $33,300  and  affected 
forty-eight  teaching  officers  and  nine  administrative  officers. 

This  great  step  forward,  placing  our  salaries  on  a  scale  which, 
so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  is  higher  than  any  ever  before  paid 
at  a  women's  college,  will  apparently  cause  a  serious  deficit 
for  next  year.  The  Barnard  Trustees  were  willing  to  take  this 
risk  because  they  felt  that  they  must  maintain  the  salaries  of 
the  women's  college  at  the  same  level  as  the  rest  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  avoid  any  danger  of  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
the  Barnard  Faculty,  which  now  contains  such  distinguished 
men  and  women  scholars;  and  also  because  they  were  con- 
fident that  support  for  the  College  will  ultimately  be  forth- 
coming from  persons  interested  in  keeping  the  education  of 
women  at  as  high  a  standard  as  the  education  of  men. 

One  million  dollars  for  endowment  to  increase  salaries 
would  solve  this  difficulty  for  us  for  the  moment.  From 
whom  can  we  expect  such  a  gift?  What  sort  of  donors  will 
follow  the  example  of  our  class  of  1903  with  its  nest  egg  of 
$6,000  for  this  good  purpose? 

The  problem  of  financing  a  college  for  women  will  probably 
always  be  more  difficult  than  that  of  financing  a  college  for 
men,  because  our  graduates  can  contribute  but  little  to  our 
support.  Women  do  not  control,  and  perhaps  never  will 
control,  much  of  the  money  of  the  world.  Even  now  the  oc- 
cupations into  which  most  educated  women  go,  those  which 
will  probably  continue  to  attract  them,  are  not  ones  which 
bring  any  large  cash  return.  Teaching,  the  public  health 
service  side  of  medicine,  social  work,  political  education, 
homemaking  and  child  rearing,  rarely  bring  the  practitioners 
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any  millions.  Will  possible  benefactors  say,  therefore,  with 
a  recent  critic,  that  the  education  of  women  does  not  "pay  for 
itself"  and  therefore  deserves  no  support?  Surely  trained 
intelligence  and  spiritual  force  put  into  these  vitally  important 
occupations  "pay"  the  community  a  thousand  times  over  for 
the  cost  of  the  higher  education  that  developed  them.  The 
colleges  for  women  rely  on  public-spirited  citizens  of  both 
sexes  to  appreciate  the  real  value  of  this  service  we  render, 
and  support  our  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve, 

Dean 
June  30,  IQ28 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR    THE    ACADEMIC     YEAR    ENDING    JUNE    30,     I928 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

The  changes  of  the  past  year  within  each  of  the  administra- 
tive divisions  of  the  College  are  recorded  in  the  reports  which 
are  transmitted  herewith.  It  remains  only  to  discuss  those 
developments  which  pertain  rather  to  the  institution  as  a 
whole. 

The  College  notes  with  regret  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Frank 
R.  Chambers  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board,  so  reluctantly 
accepted  by  the  Trustees.  We  are  grateful  to  him  for  his 
twenty  years  as  an  unfailing  source  of  inspiration,  guidance, 
and  aid;  and  it  is  good  to  know  not  only  that  he  retains  his 
place  on  the  Board  but  that  he  is  succeeded  in  office  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  E.  Dodge,  who  adds  these  burdens  to  his  already 
busy  life.  We  are  also  pleased  to  note  the  addition  of  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Page. 

Professor  Henry  Carr  Pearson  retires  from  his  office  after 
twenty-four  years  as  Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School. 
The  luncheon  given  in  his  honor  at  the  Hotel  Commodore, 
attended  by  hundreds  of  parents,  pupils,  alumni,  and  associ- 
ates, testifies  to  the  affection  in  which  he  is  held  and  the  re- 
spect which  is  his  due.  As  he  leaves  his  work  he  carries  with 
him  the  best  wishes  of  his  colleagues.  To  the  vacant  post 
has  been  appointed  Professor  R.  G.  Reynolds,  and  to  the 
Directorship  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Service  comes  Mr. 
Clyde  R.  Miller,  long  in  charge  of  public  relations  for  the  Cleve- 
land Board  of  Education. 

The  College  gratefully  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  gifts 
and  bequests  totalling  $680,934;  among  them  $140,783  given 
by  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Lincoln  School  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  Research  Building;  $100,000,  by  the  General  Edu- 
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cation  Board  for  the  Lincoln  School;  $100,000,  by  the  Inter- 
national Education  Board  for  the  International  Institute; 
$90,000,  by  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  Founda- 
tion for  the  Institute  of  Child  Welfare  Research;  $35,000,  by 
Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins  for  a  Dean's  Residence;  $35,000, 
by  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research  for  the 
Character  Education  Inquiry;  $20,000,  by  Mr.  V.  Everit 
Macy  for  the  Macy  Foreign  Student  Fund;  $20,000,  by  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  for  research;  $14,600,  by  Mrs.  Helen 
Hartley  Jenkins  for  salaries  in  Nursing  Education;  $10,000, 
from  the  estate  of  Francis  Phelps  Dodge  for  general  purposes ; 
$10,000,  constituting  one-half  of  the  estate  of  Elizabeth  G. 
Baldwin,  for  thirty  years  Librarian  of  Teachers  College,  the 
income  from  this  fund  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books; 
$10,000,  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  for  normal  school  edu- 
cation; $9,787,  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund  for  research; 
$6,000,  by  the  Keith  Fund  for  rural  education;  $1,500,  by 
Mr.  Felix  M.  Warburg  for  rural  education;  $1,500,  by  Mr. 
Felix  M.  Warburg,  for  research;  $1,275,  by  Miss  Mercy  J. 
Hayes  for  assistance  to  students;  and  $1,000,  by  Colonel 
Newbold  Morris  for  general  purposes.  Friends  and  former 
students  of  Professor  Patty  Smith  Hill  have  created  a  fund 
of  $7,220  to  encourage  research  and  professional  training 
in  pre-school  and  primary  education ;  and  a  group  of  alumnae 
have  established  a  loan  fund  of  $1,500  in  honor  of  the  late 
Maud  March.  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Swan  has  contributed  $2,000 
to  further  the  relations  of  Teachers  College  with  certain 
educational  developments  in  Geneva.  We  also  thank  Messrs. 
Chambers,  Dodge,  Macy,  Milbank,  Speyer,  Turnbull,  War- 
burg, and  Williams,  whose  gift  of  $8,000  made  possible  the 
successful  National  Conference  on  Education  held  at  the 
College  in  April.  The  generous  support  indicated  by  these 
many  gifts  enables  the  College  to  experiment,  to  stray  from 
the  beaten  path,  and  to  embark  upon  voyages  of  discovery. 
Without  such  assistance  it  would  be  difficult  for  Teachers 
College  to  do  its  part  in  helping  to  find  solutions  to  many  of 
the  problems  that  are  confronting  the  American  educational 
system. 
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One  of  the  most  perplexing  of  these  problems  arises  from 
the  simultaneous  impact  upon  the  school  of  three  popular 
demands — that  pupils  be  accommodated  in  greater  numbers, 
that  training  of  better  quality  be  offered,  and  that  there  be 
greater  economy  in  all  public  expenditures. 

The  American  people  want  educational  opportunities  to 
be  widely  extended.  Our  nation  was  founded  upon  the 
assumption  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal  and  we 
have  come  to  believe  that  all  should  have  an  equal  chance. 
We  desire  no  leader  to  be  selected  on  account  of  his  wealth 
alone,  no  child  to  be  bound  by  the  accidents  of  birth;  and  we 
hope  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  the  race  of  life  will 
be  run  from  an  even  start  with  a  free  field.  Franklin  and  Lin- 
coln are  our  heroes.  "Onward  and  upward"  is  a  favorite 
motto.  The  most  gratifying  spectacle  to  most  of  us  is  that 
of  the  poor  boy  rising  to  the  gilded  heights.  The  humble 
origins  of  Smith  and  Hoover  are  political  capital.  This  is 
the  explanation  of  the  growth  of  our  school  system  and  forms 
the  underlying  cause  of  the  extraordinary  expansion  of  all 
its  parts.  The  public  school  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Through  it  they  hope  to  realize  their  fondest 
desires;  and  they  will  not  rest  content  until  every  boy  and 
every  girl  is  given  opportunity  commensurate  with  ability, 
regardless  of  birth,  wealth,  or  health.  Americans  want  more 
education. 

At  the  same  time  they  want  better  quality  of  education. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  schools  as  they  are.  Return- 
ing travelers  receive  thoughtful  attention  when  they  pro- 
nounce American  education  as  inferior  to  European.  Mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  complain  of  the  deficiencies  of  the 
graduates  of  our  schools.  Famous  critics  perceive  a  lack  of 
thoroughness,  they  detect  a  certain  softness  in  our  teaching; 
and  they  plead  for  the  production  of  true  scholars  and  a 
return  to  scholarly  ideals.  Legislatures  enact  laws  requiring 
higher  standards  and  better  teachers.  School  authorities 
advance  admission  requirements  and  restrict  attendance. 
Certain  colleges  practically  elect  to  membership  a  favored 
few.     Waiting  lists  are   long.      Institutions  secure   popular 
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support  by  announcing  as  their  aim  education  of  fine  quality, 
and  they  point  with  pride  to  small  classes,  individual  instruc- 
tion, and  education  by  conference  under  a  tutorial  system. 
The  American  people  want  quantity  and  quality,  and  at 
the  same  time  display  a  solicitude  concerning  all  public  ex- 
penditures. The  economy  program  of  the  national  adminis- 
tration, which  has  had  wide  public  appeal,  has  been  reflected 
in  states  and  localities  by  the  appointment  of  budget  direc- 
tors, the  adoption  of  economy  policies,  the  rigid  scrutiny  of 
all  payments,  and  the  reduction  of  taxes.  Some  experts 
assert  that  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  support  its 
present  educational  program.  This  seems  absurd,  but  one 
may  well  pause  when  he  looks  into  the  future.  If  the  Ameri- 
can people  proceed  with  a  policy  of  extending  education 
widely  and  at  the  same  time  increase  expenditures  in  order 
to  work  for  quality,  the  time  may  be  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  be  forced  to  consider  whether  we,  as  a  nation,  can 
afford  to  pay  for  all  that  we  want.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
economists  will  address  themselves  to  this  problem.  A  por- 
tion of  the  people  by  their  own  labors  are  able  to  support 
the  balance  who  are  not  at  work,- — the  young,  the  aged,  the 
ill,  the  unemployed,  and  those  who  are  in  school.  The  ratio 
of  the  productive  to  the  unproductive  depends  upon  a  variety 
of  factors,  among  them  being  wealth  of  natural  resources, 
geographical  location,  climatic  conditions,  length  of  the 
working  day,  week,  and  year,  degree  of  productivity,  economy 
and  thrift,  amount  of  unemployment,  age  of  retirement, 
birth  and  death  rates,  ratio  of  children  to  adults,  general 
health  conditions,  and  the  effect  of  the  educational  system 
upon  such  of  these  as  are  modifiable.  Thus  the  early  age 
of  retirement  in  France,  the  low  productivity  of  China,  the 
frequent  holidays  of  Spain,  and  the  extravagance  of  the 
United  States,  considered  by  themselves  alone,  would  be  con- 
ditions tending  to  limit  the  educational  program;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  thrift  of  Holland,  the  long  hours  of  labor 
of  Germany,  and  the  high  degree  of  productivity  of  the  United 
States,  considered  by  themselves  alone,  would  have  the 
opposite   effect.      From    the   weighing   and    interlocking   of 
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these  factors  will  come  in  time  the  answer  to  the  question 
of  how  good  and  how  extended  an  educational  system  a 
country  can  have.  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  in 
general  we  can  pay  for  our  present  program, — and  with  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  burden  we  can  probably 
afford  a  more  extended  one;  but  the  time  will  surely  come 
when  the  economic  limit  will  be  reached  and  beyond  that  we 
dare  not  go. 

The  problem  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  important.  Those  who 
favor  quantity  are  extending  educational  facilities  and  wel- 
coming the  hordes  of  students  who  flock  to  the  doors  of  our 
schools  and  colleges.  Those  who  think  first  of  quality  are 
restricting  attendance  in  order  to  do  their  best  for  small 
numbers.  If  it  were  possible  to  give  a  satisfactory  education 
to  large  numbers  in  big  institutions  under  conditions  of  reason- 
able economy,  the  results  would  be  of  utmost  importance. 
After  all,  it  is  a  question  of  the  possibility  of  quantity  pro- 
duction of  quality  in  education. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  idea. 
Long  ago  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  embarked  upon 
such  a  program.  Once  the  typical  educational  relationship 
was  a  teacher  and  one  pupil  at  a  time;  and  even  in  the  present 
day,  when  one  considers  the  teachers  in  the  old-style  schools 
in  Confucian,  Buddhist,  and  Mahomedan  countries,  masters 
with  apprentices,  and  the  adults  who  are  the  teachers  among 
primitive  peoples,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  more  teachers 
in  the  world  teaching  one  pupil  at  a  time  than  there  are 
teachers  teaching  more  than  one.  Until  relatively  recent 
times,  the  educational  process  was  looked  upon  much  as  we 
view  tutoring.  In  the  days  when  the  mass  of  the  people  re- 
ceived no  schooling,  when  a  few  were  chosen  to  receive  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  only  the  children  of  the  nobility 
were  to  be  educated,  it  was  possible  to  find  and  support 
tutors  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the  task.  It  was  only  when 
the  people  demanded  that  all  should  go  to  school,  that  indi- 
vidual instruction  had  to  be  abandoned  and  the  need  became 
apparent  for  some  sort  of  quantity  production.  Various 
experiments   were    made.      Individuals  otherwise    employed 
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were  pressed  into  service,  assuming  teaching  in  addition 
to  other  occupations  by  which  they  made  their  living.  Thus 
priests  and  pastors,  dames  and  housewives,  were  placed  in 
charge  of  schools.  Bell  and  Lancaster  devised  plans  where- 
by one  could  teach  hundreds;  but  the  class  in  a  school  under 
the  direction  of  a  person  whose  prime  function  it  was  to 
teach  proved  to  be  the  most  successful  and  economical  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  and  as  such  has  persisted  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Group  instruction  is  an  effort  toward  quantity 
production. 

Class  work  has  often  been  criticized  adversely.  There  has 
been  much  discussion  concerning  proper  limits  of  effective- 
ness, upper  and  lower  extremes,  and  the  optimum  size  of  the 
group  to  be  taught.  Recent  research  is  giving  encourage- 
ment to  the  adherents  of  the  tutorial  system.  Careful  studies 
of  the  exact  way  in  which  children  learn  to  read,  to  spell,  to 
add  and  subtract,  reveal  that  much  of  it  is  an  individual 
matter.  Class  exercises,  they  say,  may  serve  to  help  the 
teacher  to  diagnose  difficulties,  to  test  results,  and  to  give 
directions;  but  the  learning  process  is  more  economical  when 
the  individual  works  alone.  This  has  not  forced  the  abandon- 
ment of  class  work ;  rather  it  has  called  for  a  new  technique  of 
teaching.  Educators  have  found  ways  so  to  vary  the  pro- 
cedures of  class  management  that  individual  instruction  can 
be  given  under  school  conditions  without  greatly  increased 
cost.  The  plan  resembles  a  correspondence  course  given  in 
residence.  Undoubtedly  the  American  genius  for  adminis- 
tration when  turned  to  this  problem  will  find  in  the  future 
more  perfect  methods  of  supplementing  the  individual  con- 
tacts of  teacher  and  pupil  so  that  better  results  will  ensue. 
It  is  said  that  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  stu- 
dent on  the  other  would  make  a  university.  One  wonders 
why  so  obvious  a  statement  should  be  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  Naturally  it  would  be  a  fine  insti- 
tution and  the  annual  tuition  charges  per  student  would  be 
exactly  the  salary  of  a  distinguished  man  like  President  Hop- 
kins. The  real  problem  is  so  to  arrange  the  logs  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel  that  a  Mark  Hopkins  may  sit  at  the  hub  and  pupils 
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and  students  on  the  rim  in  numbers  sufficient  to  carry  the 
cost  with  economy.  Our  public  schools  are  progressing 
toward  a  solution. 

Once  when  the  colleges  were  small  there  were  intimate 
relations  between  students  and  faculty.  Students  were  few. 
Famous  teachers  surrounded  by  their  books  gave  individual 
attention  to  a  small  group.  Research  was  attacked  together; 
interpretation  was  made  incidentally;  great  scholars  were 
the  inspiration;  great  scholars  were  the  result.  As  a  general 
thing  these  times  are  past.  Now  the  colleges  have  thousands 
of  students,  huge  buildings,  multiplicity  of  offerings,  and  a 
variety  of  departments.  Professors  mourn  the  days  that  are 
gone  and  the  temptation  is  to  try  to  bring  back  former  condi- 
tions. But  the  commitments  are  here.  Students  make 
their  demands.  Sheer  numbers  force  a  change.  In  occasional 
subjects  such  as  anthropology  or  astronomy  the  old  methods 
are  still  possible;  but  for  most  subjects  they  are  out  of  the 
question.  The  conference  becomes  a  lecture  course.  What 
was  formerly  personal  advice  is  now  a  printed  syllabus.  Some 
of  the  research  guidance  is  given  in  a  class;  and  the  library, 
formerly  the  workroom,  the  meeting  room,  the  research  labora- 
tory, and  the  classroom,  tends  to  become  a  collection  of  books, 
housed  in  a  separate  building,  upon  the  campus  to  be  sure, 
but  in  no  sense  holding  the  intimate  and  integral  relation  to 
the  life  of  the  institution  that  once  it  held.  The  colleges  are 
not  remaining  static.  Despite  the  fact  that  some  are  strictly 
limiting  attendance,  there  are  many  that  are  trying  to  im- 
prove their  methods  the  better  to  adjust  themselves  for  num- 
bers. There  is  no  part  of  our  educational  system  in  which  so 
many  changes  are  being  made  and  so  many  new  ideas  being 
introduced. 

Thus  the  school  and  the  college  as  we  find  them  are  already 
making  efforts  toward  quantity  production  in  response  to 
the  demand  that  many  be  educated.  They  are  modifying 
their  procedures  so  that  many  may  be  educated  better.  By 
giving  quality  in  quantity  they  are  serving  the  interests  of 
economy;  but  the  persistent  demands  for  extended  facilities, 
the  criticism  of  American  standards,  and  the  call  for  reduced 
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expenditures  indicate  that  the  problem  is  not  yet  solved  and 
that  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Teachers  College,  within  its  walls,  is  facing  exactly  the 
problem  depicted  above.  Thirty  years  ago  the  college  enroll- 
ment was  169;  in  1908  it  was  896;  a  decade  later  it  had  in- 
creased to  2,385;  and  during  the  past  year  it  totalled  5,701. 
If  to  this  we  add  the  attendance  at  extramural,  extension, 
and  summer  session  classes  and  exclude  duplicates,  we  find 
that  from  July  1,  1927  to  June  30,  1928  there  were  nearly 
18,000  individuals  who  took  one  or  more  courses  under  our 
auspices  either  on  our  campus  or  at  certain  adjacent  centers. 
At  the  Commencement  Exercises  in  June,  50  Teachers  Col- 
lege students  were  granted  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
1,501  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  24  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science,  and  468  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Only 
the  college  professor  realizes  the  responsibilities  attendant 
upon  such  expansion.1  Efforts  have  been  made  toward 
restriction.  The  history  of  the  College  shows  a  progressive 
advance  in  the  standards  for  admission,  a  constant  increase 
in  the  preparatory  training  demanded.  One  would  have 
thought  that  this,  coupled  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  in  New  York  City,  would  have  served  to  limit  the 
attendance;  but  still  the  students  come,  older  and  better 
trained  than  before,  and  in  greater  numbers. 

Teachers  College  is  organized  to  give  professional  prepara- 
tion to  those  who  have  already  attended  academic  institu- 
tions and  have  had  practical  experience.  The  aim  is  so  to 
equip  the  student  with  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  skills  that 
he  will  be  able  to  shorten  his  period  of  apprenticeship  in  his 
new  work  in  the  field.  Whence  comes  the  training  that  he 
receives?  He  may  listen  to  and  be  taught  by  the  professor. 
He  may  learn  from  laboratories,  models,  and  apparatus,  from 

1  Some  minor  material  facts  might  serve  to  indicate  some  of  the  accessory  non-educa- 
tional problems.  During  the  last  year  the  total  budget  exceeded  $4,000,000;  we  served 
i»375.ooo  meals,  consuming  200,000  pounds  of  meat,  55,000  pounds  of  fish,  and  50,000 
pounds  of  poultry;  we  made  175,000  outgoing  telephone  calls;  we  used  15,000  tons  of  coal, 
1.075,000  two-cent  stamps,  2,225,000  sheets  of  paper,  5,300,000  sheets  of  mimeograph 
paper,  45,000  pencils,  2,000,000  paper  towels,  100,000  drinking  cups,  25,000  pounds  of 
soap;  we  employed  for  full  time  142  clerical  workers,  90  janitors  and  elevator  operators, 
64  maids,  27  engineers,  14  carpenters,  8  painters,  5  electricians,  and  10  accountants. 
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observing  and  participating  in  practical  work,  from  things 
as  contrasted  with  persons.  He  may  trade  information  and 
experience  with  his  fellow  students.  He  may  read.  Pro- 
fessors, things,  fellow  students,  and  print  constitute  the  sources 
of  training.  Adjustment  for  quantity  means  provision  for 
many  students.  Adjustment  for  quality  means  the  adjusting 
of  each  of  these  four  sources  to  quantity  conditions. 

When  Teachers  College  was  small,  it  was  organized  so  that 
these  four  sources  were  easily  tapped.  The  dean  had  time  to 
register  and  advise  each  student.  Classes  were  small;  pro- 
fessors knew  their  students  personally;  and  there  was  ample 
time  for  conference  and  individual  work.  Laboratories  pro- 
vided space  for  all  that  came;  and  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
occupying  half  of  the  main  building,  served  as  a  practice 
field  for  the  prospective  teachers  who  comprised  the  student 
body.  Each  person  had  an  opportunity  to  know  everyone 
else;  and  when  the  graduate  students  began  to  come,  each 
was  assigned  a  seat  in  the  friendly  seminar  room  of  happy 
memory.  The  library  provided  space  so  that  all  who  came 
might  read ;  and  the  specialized  collections  such  as  were  found 
in  history  of  education,  Latin,  and  mathematics  were  housed 
in  rooms  which  served  at  once  as  storehouses  for  books,  labora- 
tories for  research,  and  quarters  for  a  professor  and  a  few 
students.  In  these  rooms  faculty  and  students  worked  to- 
gether. Outside  in  the  larger  lecture  halls  there  were  formal 
classes,  but  the  best  work  was  done  under  these  intimate 
conditions. 

As  Teachers  College  grew  it  became  necessary  to  adjust 
for  quantity.  No  one  was  willing  to  sacrifice  quality,  but  the 
demand  had  to  be  met.  To  better  the  contact  with  the 
professor,  large  additions  were  made  to  the  faculty;  teaching 
schedules  were  lightened  to  provide  time  for  conferences; 
techniques  were  developed  for  teaching  large  classes;  and 
students  were  assisted  by  prepared  syllabi,  quantities  of  mime- 
ographed material,  and  improved  textbooks.  The  successful 
course  which  has  been  recently  developed  dealing  with  meth- 
ods of  research  gives  to  many  students  the  detailed  informa- 
tion  that  formerly  could  only  be  secured  after  months  of 
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close  relationship  with  a  professor.  Much  progress  was  also 
made  in  quantity  contact  with  things.  Laboratories  were 
increased  in  size.  The  need  of  practice  facilities  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education  died  away  with  the  elimination  of 
students  who  lacked  teaching  experience,  and  in  its  stead 
came  the  demand  for  practical  experience  in  the  more  com- 
plicated tasks  of  administration  and  supervision,  normal 
school  and  college  teaching,  curriculum  building,  and  the 
many  other  advanced  fields  to  which  the  work  of  the  College 
had  come  to  point.  The  major  courses  have  developed  as 
a  part  of  their  work  experience  with  and  solution  of  real 
problems  in  the  field.  The  extensive  plan  of  school  visiting 
of  the  International  Institute  and  the  ingenious  system  of 
practical  contacts  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Welfare  Research 
are  other  illustrations  of  developments  toward  quantity 
contact  with  things.  There  have  also  been  improvements  in 
adjusting  to  quantity  the  social  life  of  the  College;  and  the 
new  library  building  and  the  added  staff  show  efforts  toward 
bettering  contact  with  print. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  In  future  years  Teachers  College 
must  continue  to  improve  its  methods  of  work.  There  must 
be  many  more  improvements  in  adjusting  contact  with  pro- 
fessors and  with  things.  The  question  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  social  life  of  the  institution  is  on  the  docket  for  the 
coming  year.  The  next  report  of  the  Alumni  Trustee  will 
deal  with  this  important  problem. 

The  immediate  need,  however,  is  the  better  solution  of  the 
problem  of  quantity  contact  with  print.  Important  as  the 
changes  in  the  library  have  been,  the  original  spirit  has  been 
lost  with  the  growth  of  the  College.  It  was  once  the  heart  of 
the  institution;  now  it  is  a  service  station,  not  a  force;  an 
agent,  not  a  principal.  Teachers  College  should  have  the 
best  educational  library  in  the  world.  In  the  United  States, 
according  to  accepted  standards,  there  are  several  first-class 
libraries  in  the  field  of  law  and  medicine;  but  there  is  none 
in  education,  either  here  or  abroad.  We  should  there- 
fore consider  with  great  care  the  means  and  possibilities  of 
development. 
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From  studies  like  that  of  Dean  Works2  we  can  gain  much 
information  concerning  proper  costs  and  support,  adminis- 
tration, personnel  management,  possible  economies,  and 
other  technical  problems.  From  scholars  we  can  learn  how 
to  collect  material.  Apparently  we  could  profitably  spend 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  books. 
There  are  interesting  possibilities  in  an  expanded  staff,  a 
reorganized  classification,  and  a  more  adequate  reference 
service.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  the 
library  of  Teachers  College  could  be  outstanding  in  every  one 
of  these  respects  and  still  fail  to  serve  our  needs. 

What  we  require,  properly  to  adjust  for  quantity  contact 
with  print,  is  a  library  integrated  with  the  rest  of  the  College. 
By  clever  administration  we  should  try  to  reinstitute  the 
situation  that  was  obtained  when  numbers  were  small.  A 
plan  must  be  developed  whereby  the  classes  and  the  library 
can  work  closely  together;  where  the  teaching  process  can 
be  started  and  finished  by  the  instructor  and  the  learning 
process  carried  on  effectively  in  the  library;  where  books, 
pamphlets  and  periodicals  are  easily  accessible  and  con- 
venient, where  and  when  they  are  needed  without  waste  of 
time  or  effort;  where  suggestions  and  advice  can  be  given  in 
the  library  as  well  as  in  the  office  of  the  professor.  There  can 
be  special  groupings  of  books,  day-to-day  change  of  collec- 
tions, one-foot  and  five-foot  shelves  of  printed  matter  for 
certain  students  to  fit  certain  designated  stages  of  develop- 
ment. There  are  travelling  libraries  in  many  counties  in 
the  United  States;  a  college  library  can  travel  within  the 
walls  of  its  own  institution.  Temporary  branches  could  be 
set  up  as  needed,  sometimes  in  connection  with  an  individual 
class. 

There  must  be  bibliographical  service  of  a  high  order. 
There  is  no  aspect  of  library  service  in  America  so  inferior 
to  Europe  as  this.  In  no  branch  of  knowledge  do  we  have 
adequate  service  and  in  education  we  are  particularly  deficient. 
All  that  we  have  can  be  illustrated  by  the  annual  surveys 

1  George  A.  Works,  College  and  University  Library  Problems,  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, 1928. 
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in  a  few  fields  such  as  reading  and  school  finance  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education's  monthly  list.  Good 
bibliographical  service  in  education  is  no  easy  task.  The 
field  is  new,  it  is  broad,  and  much  of  the  material  is  in  pamph- 
let and  mimeographed  form.  When  Teachers  College  intro- 
duced the  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Research,  its  first  task  was 
to  prepare  an  evaluated  bibliography.  There  were  collected 
26,000  courses  of  study  in  books,  pamphlets,  and  mimeo- 
graphed sheets;  and  over  80,000  references  bearing  upon 
the  subjects  were  listed.  All  of  the  courses  of  study  and 
50,000  of  the  references  have  been  studied  and  evaluated, 
and  the  summaries  have  been  placed  on  file.  It  would  have 
required  the  time  of  one  man  working  eight  hours  a  day,  six 
days  a  week,  with  the  usual  vacation  periods,  forty-four 
years  to  complete  this  part  of  the  task.  We  need  several 
skilled  bibliographers  constantly  at  work,  and  the  means  to 
call  in  from  time  to  time  for  short  periods  experts  in  certain 
technical  fields.  It  may  be  possible,  when  bibliographies 
are  compiled,  to  make  use  of  mechanical  sorting  devices  which 
are  used  with  such  success  in  other  fields.  The  desperate 
need  for  this  part  of  a  library's  possible  service  is  revealed 
by  the  many  Doctor's  dissertations  that  are  little  more  than 
bibliographical  tasks. 

We  need  a  library  that  is  first  class,  good  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  librarian,  serviceable  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  bibliographer,  adequate  as  a  collection  of  books,  and 
above  all  effective  as  a  teaching  device  to  serve  large  num- 
bers. Charles  E.  Rush,  Librarian  of  the  Indianapolis  Public 
Library  and  Vice-President  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, assumes  his  duties  as  Librarian  of  Teachers  College  on 
September  1.  We  shall  start  at  once.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  will  be  no  great  delay  or  chance  of  failure  due  to  in- 
adequate funds.  Within  the  limited  budget  of  the  College 
we  have  added  as  much  to  the  library  appropriation  as  we 
dare.  We  are  still  in  need  of  an  addition  to  our  available 
funds  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  assure  a  thorough 
testing  of  the  scheme. 

Is  quantity  production  of  quality  possible  in  education? 
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No  one  can  surely  say,  but  we  believe  that  Teachers  College 
is  pointing  the  way  toward  an  affirmative  answer.  There  is 
no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  possible,  if  to  the  advantages  of 
the  large  institution  can  be  added  the  effectiveness  of  the 
small.  In  Teachers  College  we  have  been  able  to  maintain 
that  friendly  contact  with  the  professor  that  was  found  when 
students  were  few.  Our  laboratories  and  facilities  for  work 
in  the  practical  field,  while  far  from  perfect,  have  kept  pace 
with  increasing  numbers.  We  hope  to  continue  to  improve 
these  close  relations,  to  better  the  association  of  student  with 
student,  and  in  an  important  way  to  develop  the  library.  If, 
in  the  face  of  increasing  numbers,  we  can  continue  to  provide 
these  intimate  contacts  with  the  sources  of  training,  usually 
found  only  in  the  small  college,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
the  high  standard  of  personnel,  the  rich  facilities,  and  the 
economical  unit  costs  of  the  large  university,  we  shall  play 
an  important  part  in  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  the 
builders  of  our  nation, — that  every  child  shall  have  a  chance, 
that  all  shall  have  an  opportunity.  By  solving  this  problem 
we  may  be  able  to  help  America  to  provide  quality  education 
in  quantity  at  a  price  within  the  economic  limit  of  the  ability 
of  our  people  to  pay. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  F.  Russell, 

Dean 
June  30,  1028 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 928 

To  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College 

Sir: 

I  submit  herewith  my  report  for  the  School  of  Education 
for  the  academic  year  1927-1928. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  minor  changes  were 
adopted  concerning  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science;  sixty-five  new  courses  were  approved,  28  for 
the  Summer  Session,  19  for  the  academic  year,  and  18  for  the 
Extramural  Division;  and  the  following  new  diploma  titles 
were  authorized:  "Leader  of  Parental  Education,"  "Super- 
visor of  Elementary  School  Science,"  "Supervisor  of  Second- 
ary School  Science,"  "Teacher  of  Speech,"  "Teacher  of 
Speech  Education,"  and  "Teacher  in  Normal  Schools  or 
Teachers  Colleges."  The  following  changes  in  diploma 
titles  were  approved :  "  Principal  of  Normal  Schools  "  changed 
to  "Executive  of  Normal  Schools  or  Teachers  Colleges"; 
"Supervisor  in  Normal  Schools"  changed  to  "Supervisor 
or  Critic  Teacher  in  Normal  Schools  or  Teachers  Colleges"; 
"Superintendent  of  Training  Schools"  changed  to  "Director 
of  Student-Practice  in  Normal  Schools  or  Teachers  Col- 
leges"; and  "Supervisor  of  Immigrant  Education"  changed 
to  "Supervisor  of  Adult  Education  for  the  Foreign  Born." 

The  general  examination,  required  of  all  the  candidates  for 
degrees,  has  been  given  to  students  during  the  academic  year 
and  during  the  Summer  Session.  This  examination,  prepared 
under  the  general  direction  of  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike, 
although  still  in  an  experimental  stage,  is  designed  to  afford 
members  of  the  staff  information  with  reference  to  the  abili- 
ties, attainments,  and  interests  of  students  as  an  aid  to  ad- 
visement and  classification.    This  examination  has  occasioned 
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some  unrest  and  misunderstanding  among  the  students  but, 
on  the  whole,  cooperation  has  been  generous.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  a  number  of  years  before  it  will  be  possible  to  appraise 
the  value  of  the  examination  to  graduate  students  in  a  profes- 
sional school.  The  experiment,  however,  is  of  sufficient 
promise  to  warrant  its  continuance. 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  students  who  are  now  seeking 
admission  to  the  intersession  courses,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Faculty  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  character  of 
the  offering  during  this  period.  Starting  a  number  of  years 
ago  through  the  interest  of  the  International  Institute  in 
providing  courses  during  the  vacation  period  for  students 
from  other  lands,  the  offering  has  expanded  to  include  ex- 
tensive work  in  curriculum  construction  and  research.  Al- 
though the  work  in  the  intersession  was  presumably  de- 
signed for  students  of  special  groups,  it  is  becoming  the  means 
for  a  large  number  of  students  to  adjust  irregular  programs. 
The  courses  offered  are  certainly  fully  equivalent  to  those 
of  the  Summer  Session  or  the  academic  year,  and  the  read- 
ing course  in  curriculum  materials  has  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  utilizing  long  periods  of  intensive  reading  in  the 
library  to  the  advantage  of  the  students.  Any  question  with 
reference  to  these  courses  relates  not  to  the  quality  of  the 
offering,  but  to  the  fitness  of  the  work  in  the  professional 
program  of  regular  graduate  students.  During  the  June 
intersession  of  1928,  there  were  178  students  registered  in 
the  course  in  curriculum  research  and  72  in  the  courses  in 
comparative  education. 

With  the  coming  of  Dr.  Harold  F.  Clark,  formerly  of 
Indiana  University,  as  Professor  of  Education,  the  College 
will  enter  upon  the  new  and  very  important  field  of  the 
economic  aspects  of  education. 

The  survey  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
United  Lutheran  Church,  directed  by  Professors  R.  J.  Leon- 
ard and  E.  S.  Evenden,  was  completed  in  June  and  formally 
submitted  to  the  Survey  Commission.  The  report  is  to  be 
printed  by  the  Bureau  of  Publications  of  Teachers  College 
in  a  series  of  three  volumes.     For  a  number  of  years  this 
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will  constitute  a  text  for  our  graduate  students  in  college 
administration. 

There  were  eighteen  students  in  the  group  attending  the 
University  of  Paris  during  the  Spring  Session.  Four  of  the 
group,  a  greater  number  than  in  any  previous  year,  passed 
the  examinations  for  the  "Diplome  de  la  Sorbonne. " 

There  are  now  452  active  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  with  majors  in  Education.  Of  this 
number,  169  were  admitted  during  the  academic  year.  No 
changes  have  been  made  during  this  year  in  the  general  re- 
quirements for  this  degree  or  in  the  character  of  the  examina- 
tions. There  is  a  growing  belief  that  the  general  examination, 
of  the  intelligence  type,  is  a  significant  factor  in  determining 
eligibility  for  this  degree. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of 
Education  has  been  3,915  (not  including  graduate  students 
with  majors  in  Practical  Arts),  as  compared  with  3,401  the 
preceding  year.  In  Practical  Arts  there  were  673  graduate 
students  as  against  630  in  1926-1927.  The  matriculated 
students  of  both  schools  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1927  num- 
bered 4,871.  Of  the  total  number  of  graduate  students  in 
the  School  of  Education  during  the  academic  year,  22  were 
enrolled  as  unclassified  students  and  2,413*  indicated  their 
desire  to  become  candidates  for  the  Master's  or  the  Doctor's 
degree.  In  addition,  there  were  1,480  matriculated  unclassi- 
fied students,  of  whom  822  signified  their  intention  to  apply 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  In  the  preceding  year, 
there  were  2,413  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
or  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  19  unclassified  graduate 
students. 

During  the  year  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was 
conferred  upon  50  students,  38  of  whom  had  taken  the  Master's 
degree  at  Columbia  University.  In  the  preceding  year,  60 
doctorates  were  awarded;  in  1925-1926,  58;  in  1924-1925, 
47;  in  1923-1924,  40;  in  1922-1923,  14;  in  1921-1922,  19; 
in  1920-1921,  7;  in  1919-1920,  23;  in  1918-1919,  9;  and  in 
1917-1918,  19. 

*  3,086  including  graduate  students  with  Practical  Arts  majors. 
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For  the  academic  year  1927-1928,  1,501  students  in  Teach- 
ers College  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  24  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science;  and  478  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  total  number  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege professional  diplomas  granted  was  746.  These  diplomas 
are  granted  only  in  connection  with  a  degree. 

Of  the  3,108  graduate  students,  319  held  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree  from  Columbia  University;  559  students  held  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Columbia  University. 
A  total  of  496  institutions  were  represented,  including  the 
following : 


Hunter  College 202 

College    of   the    City    of    New 

York 

University  of  Chicago  . 
New  York  University  . 
Smith  College  .... 
Syracuse  University  .  . 
Cornell  University  .  . 
University  of  Michigan 
Wellesley  College  .  .  . 
University  of  California 
Oberlin  College  .... 
University  of  Minnesota 
Mount  Holyoke  College 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Vassar  College  .... 
University  of  Illinois 
University  of  Washington 
George    Peabody    College 

Teachers      

Iowa  State  College  .  .  . 
Adelphi  College  .... 
New     York     State     Teachers 

College 

Harvard  University  .  .  . 
University  of  Indiana  .  . 
Ohio  State  University  .  . 
Wesleyan  College  .... 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
Princeton  University  .  . 
Leland  Stanford  University 
Boston  University      .    .    . 


for 


93 

75 
(>A 
58 
56 
5i 
48 
48 
47 
44 
4i 
40 
38 

33 

28 
28 

26 
25 
24 

^4 
22 
22 

22 
22 
21 
21 
21 
20 


Amherst  College 12 

Dickinson  College      12 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  12 

Bates  College I 

Bryn  Mawr  College 1 

Kansas  Agricultural  College     .  1 

Muhlenberg  College 1 

New  Rochelle  College   ....  1 
Springfield  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Col- 
lege    11 

Baker  University 10 

Bucknell  University 10 

Iowa  University 10 

Yale  University 10 

Allegheny  College 9 

Brown  University 9 

University  of  Cincinnati  ...        9 

Colorado  College 9 

Colorado  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege         9 

Middlebury  College 9 

Missouri  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege (Warrensburg)    ....        9 
Mount  St.  Vincent  College  .    .       9 
Mount  Allison  College  (Canada)      9 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women        9 

Pomona  College 9 

St.  Elizabeth  College     ....        9 
St.  Lawrence  University  ...        9 

Swarthmore  College 9 

West  Virginia  University      .    .        9 
Alfred  University 8 
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Goucher  College     .... 
University  of  Kansas    .    . 
University  of  Missouri 
Northwestern  University 
Texas  University    .... 
Nebraska  University     .    . 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
University  of  Denver    .    . 
University  of  Oklahoma   . 

Elmira  College 

Kansas  State  Teachers  Colleg 

(Emporia) 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
Simmons  College  .... 
Kansas  State  Teachers  Colleg 

(Pittsburg,  Kansas)   . 
University  of  Kentucky 
University  of  Maine 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
University  of  Vermont 


18       Colgate  University 

18  Colorado  University      .    .    .-   . 

18  George  Washington  University 

18  Indiana  State  Normal  School 

18  (Terre  Haute) 

17       Lafayette  College 

16  Michigan  State  Normal  School 

15  (Ypsilanti) 

15  Missouri  State  Teachers  Col- 

14  lege  (Kirksville) 

Occidental  College 

14       Radcliffe  College 

14  University  of  Rochester    .    .    . 

14      Rutgers  College 

University   of   Southern    Cali- 

13  fornia   

13  Union  Theological  Seminary    . 

13  Washington  State  College    .    . 

13      Wells  College 

13 


In  the  choice  of  subjects  other  than  Education  pursued  by 
Teachers  College  students  in  other  parts  of  the  University, 
the  following  departments  proved  attractive : 


English 618 

History 360 

Psychology 252 

French Ill 

Philosophy 63 

Comparative  Literature    ...  59 

Spanish 48 

Sociology 48 

Chemistry 47 

Geography 43 

Economics 42 

Mathematics 42 

German 34 


Zoology 27 

Phonetics 25 

Anthropology 25 

Stenography  and  Typewriting.  23 

Latin 20 

Music 17 

Botany 13 

Astronomy 13 

Journalism 12 

Advertising II 

Indo-Iranian 9 

Architecture 6 

Physics 6 


Thirty-four  other  subjects  were  chosen  by  a  smaller  number 
of  students.  A  total  of  2,221  class  registrations  shows  the 
interest  of  Teachers  College  students  in  other  phases  of  Uni- 
versity work. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  the  appointment  of  Harold  F. 
Clark,  Ph.D.,  as  Professor  of  Education;  of  Charles  E.  Rush, 
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B.L.S.,  as  Professor  of  Education;  of  John  R.  Clark,  Ph.D., 
as  Associate  Professor  of  Education;  and  of  Clarence  Linton, 
Ph.D.,  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Education;  and  also  to  re- 
cord that  George  J.  Cox,  A.R.C.A.,  Professor  of  Fine  Arts; 
Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Household  Econo- 
mic Science;  and  Jesse  F.  Williams,  Professor  of  Physical 
Education,  in  the  Faculty  of  Practical  Arts  have  been  as- 
signed seats  in  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

The  following  promotions  have  been  made  in  the  Faculty 
of  Education:  Allan  Abbott,  A.M.,  from  Associate  Professor 
to  Professor  of  English;  Carter  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  from  Asso- 
ciate Professor  to  Professor  of  Education;  Milton  C.  Del 
Manzo,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation; Annie  E.  Moore,  A.M.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to 
Associate  Professor  of  Education;  Percival  M.  Symonds, 
Ph.D.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of 
Education;  Bess  V.  Cunningham,  Ph.D.,  from  Assistant 
Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  Education;  Edwin  H. 
Reeder,  Ph.D.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Education;  Maxie  N.  Woodring,  Ph.D.,  from  Assistant 
Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  Education ;  Mary  E.  Town- 
send,  Ph.D.,  from  Instructor  in  History  to  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History;  Elizabeth  V.  Dickinson  McDowell,  A.M., 
from  Instructor  in  Speech  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech; 
John  S.  Brubacher,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate  in  the  History  of 
Education  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Education;  Willard  S. 
Elsbree,  A.M.,  from  Associate  in  Educational  Administration 
to  Assistant  Professor  of  Education;  Floyd  B.  O'Rear,  Ph.D., 
from  Associate  in  College  Administration  to  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Education;  Ida  Adele  Jewett,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate 
in  English  to  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  and  Mary  M. 
Reed,  Ph.D.,  from  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Education 
to  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Leaves  of  absence  for  1928-1929  were  granted  to:  Profes- 
sors Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Robert  B.  Raup,  and  Ralph  B.  Spence 
for  the  year;  Professor  Otis  W.  Caldwell  for  the  Winter  Ses- 
sion; and  Professors  G.  D.  Strayer,  Albert  Shiels,  and  Fannie 
W.  Dunn  for  the  Spring  Session. 
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It  is  with  regret  that  the  resignations  of  Dr.  Ruth  Andrus, 
Associate  Professor  of  Education,  and  of  Dr.  John  S.  Bru- 
bacher,   Assistant   Professor   of   Education,   are   announced. 

During  the  first  year  of  your  administration  as  Dean  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  and  the  Director  have 
been  constantly  aware  and  appreciative  of  the  thoughtful 
and  wise  consideration  which  you  have  given  to  the  problems 
of  the  School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  Josselyn  Leonard, 

Director 
June  30,  1928 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 92  8 

To  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College 

Sir: 

I  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  as  Director  of  the 
School  of  Practical  Arts  for  the  academic  year  closing  June 
30,  1928. 

According  to  the  Registrar's  records  summarized  in  the 
annual  Announcement  of  Teachers  College,  the  total  regis- 
tration of  regular  students  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts 
from  September,  1927,  to  June,  1928,  was  1,786,  a  decrease  of 
146  from  the  total  of  1,932  for  1 926-1 927. 

Among  the  students  of  the  year  just  closed,  there  were  673 
candidates  for  higher  degrees  and  1,113  students  working 
toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The  majority  of  the 
latter  had  previously  graduated  at  normal  schools  and  tech- 
nical schools  (art,  music,  nursing,  etc.),  but  they  had  not 
received  Bachelor's  degrees.  All  regular  students  were  ad- 
mitted on  the  basis  of  four  or  more  years  of  educational  ex- 
perience in  study  or  teaching  after  they  graduated  from  high 
school. 

In  addition  to  the  1,786  regular  students  of  Practical  Arts, 
268  students  of  University  Extension,  most  of  whom  were 
teachers  in  service,  were  admitted  to  sections  of  technical 
courses  for  which  their  preparation  was  equivalent  to  that 
of  matriculated  students  in  the  same  courses.  Such  stu- 
dents are  never  admitted  to  courses  in  general  or  technical 
education.  The  total  number  of  students  taking  regular 
credit  courses  was  2,054.  Cards  of  admission  were  granted 
to  1,017,  not  classified  as  students,  who  attended  exten- 
sion special  series  of  popular  lectures  in  Fine  Arts  and  House- 
hold  Arts   and    lessons   in    physical    training   conducted   by 
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departments  of  the  School,  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Columbia  University. 

The  departmental  distribution  of  graduate  students  in 
Practical  Arts  for  the  past  five  years  is  shown  in  the  following 

table:                                       1923-  1924-  1925-  1926-  1927- 

1924  1925  1Q26  1927  1928 

Fine  Arts 82  85  89  114  121 

Household  Arts 175  168  182  222  221 

Industrial  Arts  Education      .    .        6  19  17  17  27 

Music  Education 22  42  41  54  72 

Nursing  Education      36  23  36  39  45 

Health  Education 9  14  19  18 

Physical  Education 68  81  106  96  131 

Practical  Science 41  53  64  56  35 

Unclassified  and  General 9  ...  13  3 

430  489  549  630  673 

In  October,  February,  and  June,  i 927-1928,  the  Bachelor's 
and  Master's  degrees  were  conferred  by  the  University  on 
517  students  whose  major  interest  was  in  Practical  Arts.  In 
the  following,  the  figures  in  parentheses  are  those  of  1926- 
1927.  Of  200  (315  last  year)  who  received  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  190  were  women  and  10  were  men.  The  Master  of 
Science  degree  was  conferred  on  22  women  and  2  men,  most 
of  whom  were  students  in  Practical  Science. 

The  number  of  Teachers  College  diplomas  in  Practical 
Arts  conferred  in  1927-1928  was  173,  80  to  holders  of  the 
Bachelor's  degree  and  93  to  holders  of  the  Master's  degree. 
The  proportion  of  diplomas  to  degrees  conferred  is  approxi- 
mately one  to  three.  The  distribution  of  the  diplomas  by 
departments  was  as  follows: 

1926-1927      1927-1928 

Fine  Arts 29  30 

Household  Arts 81  58 

Industrial  Arts  Education 12  10 

Music  Education 8  12 

Nursing  Education 21  23 

Health  Education      7  7 

Physical  Education 24  26 

Practical  Science 8 

190  166 
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Some  very  significant  reorganization  in  the  courses  offered 
in  Household  Arts  has  been  completed  during  the  year.  This 
was  essentially  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  adjustments  of 
staff  and  courses  which  began  several  years  ago  when  the 
Faculty  of  Practical  Arts  recommended  to  the  Trustees  that 
the  four-year  curriculum,  organized  in  191 1,  be  discontinued 
with  the  graduation  of  the  class  of  1926.  All  changes  in 
courses  since  that  time  have  been  with  reference  to  the  needs 
of  students  who  come  to  Teachers  College  for  study  on  the 
graduate  level.  Similar  adjustments  of  courses  for  advanced 
students  have  from  time  to  time  in  the  past  twenty  years 
occurred  in  various  groups  of  courses  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion in  its  transition  to  a  graduate  professional  school.  Only 
the  fact  that  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  conducted  for 
fifteen  years  (1911-1926)  an  undergraduate  four-year  curric- 
ulum has  delayed  until  the  past  two  years  the  adjustments 
parallel  to  those  which  occurred  many  years  earlier  in  the 
School  of  Education. 

The  most  important  changes  in  Household  Arts  courses 
made  during  the  present  year  have  consisted  in  (1)  dropping 
a  few  remaining  courses  which  were  originally  adapted  to 
the  four-year  curriculum,  (2)  organization  of  a  new  group  of 
professional  courses  in  Household  Arts  which  deal  intensively 
with  selected  topics  for  advanced  students,  and  (3)  addition 
of  new  courses  in  child  care,  parental  education,  child  psy- 
chology, and  curriculum  construction — all  with  reference 
to  teaching  Household  Arts. 

The  groups  or  divisions — Foods  and  Cookery,  Textiles  and 
Clothing,  House  Management,  etc. — which  have  been  used 
in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  since  191 1  have  long  been 
unsatisfactory  and  the  Faculty  has  decided  to  re-group  courses 
with  reference  to  professional  relationship  of  courses.  In  the 
Announcement  for  1928-1929  all  courses  for  teachers  of  House- 
hold Arts  are  listed  in  the  following  groups:  (a)  courses  on 
food  for  the  family;  (b)  courses  on  textiles  and  clothing 
for  the  family;  (c)  courses  on  housing,  equipment,  and  man- 
agement; (d)  courses  on  economic,  social,  and  aesthetic  prob- 
lems of  the  family;  (e)  courses  on  health  of  the  family;  (/) 
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courses  on  education  in  Household  Arts;  (g)  courses  on  com- 
munity and  institutional  problems  of  Household  Arts;  and 
(h)  topical  courses  in  Household  Arts. 

Household  Arts  in  Teachers  College  has  since  1908  been 
organized  as  one  department,  and  not  as  a  group  of  depart- 
ments. Its  internal  administration  of  instruction  will  here- 
after be  under  a  committee  with  representatives  from  the 
groups  named  above.  As  heretofore,  certain  officers  of  in- 
struction will  be  in  charge  of  the  laboratories,  but  these 
directors  will  submit  all  important  instructional  problems 
to  the  committee  through  its  elected  chairman. 

For  extraordinary  cooperation  in  the  reorganization  of 
Household  Arts,  the  Faculty  is  indebted  to  Dean  Emeritus 
James  E.  Russell.  Early  in  1927,  when  Dean  Emeritus 
Russell  was  appointed  Professor  of  Education  on  the  Richard 
March  Hoe  Foundation,  with  the  privilege  of  selecting  his 
own  duties,  the  Director  of  the  School  suggested  that  a  study 
of  Household  Arts  would  be  an  appropriate  task.  Fortunately, 
this  suggestion  was  accepted,  and  throughout  the  Winter 
Session  the  Dean  Emeritus  gave  almost  his  full  time  to  a 
survey  of  Household  Arts  in  Teachers  College.  For  such  a 
work  he  was  eminently  prepared  by  his  thirty  years'  ex- 
perience with  administrative  problems  in  this  field  and  his 
many  contributions  to  industrial  education  in  America. 
The  survey  proved  exceedingly  helpful  to  the  staff  and  ad- 
vanced students  who  took  part  in  many  conferences.  The 
most  important  outcome  of  the  survey  was  the  fact  that  the 
Dean  Emeritus  recommended  to  the  Faculty  and  Trustees 
that  the  process  of  reorganizing  Household  Arts  on  an  ad- 
vanced graduate  basis  should  be  hastened  by  making  im- 
mediately some  radical  changes  in  courses  and  staff.  The 
outcome  of  this  recommendation  is  clearly  indicated  to  any- 
one who  compares  the  Household  Arts  part  of  the  1927-1928 
Announcement  of  Teachers  College  with  the  192 8-1 929 
Announcement. 

The  national  demand  for  training  in  child  welfare  as  part 
of  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  home  economics  has  been 
growing  rapidly  for  several  years.     The  Institute  of  Child 
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Welfare  Research  of  Teachers  College  has  offered  extensive 
courses  in  this  field,  but  they  have  not  been  well  adapted  to 
the  average  graduate  students  in  home  economics,  most  of 
whom  come  to  Teachers  College  with  a  good  foundation  in 
hygiene,  psychology,  nutrition,  and  other  sciences  which 
underlie  child  welfare.  It  is  clear  that  child  welfare  for  ex- 
perts in  home  economics  should  be  presented  by  a  regular 
member  of  the  Household  Arts  staff  who  gives  special  at- 
tention to  adapting  instruction  to  the  needs  and  previous 
study  of  advanced  workers  in  home  economics.  It  is  there- 
fore a  decided  step  in  advance  that  Dr.  Bess  V.  Cunningham 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Household  Arts  staff, 
with  the  duties  of  developing  courses  in  the  psychological 
aspects  of  child  problems,  parental  training,  and  the  teaching 
of  these  in  connection  with  Household  Arts  in  schools  and 
colleges.  Dr.  Josephine  Hemenway  Kenyon  will  continue 
to  give  her  successful  courses  on  physical  problems  of  pre- 
natal life  and  infancy.  Professors  Mary  Schwartz  Rose  and 
Grace  MacLeod  will  emphasize  the  nutrition  of  young  chil- 
dren. Other  members  of  the  staff  in  biology,  nursing  educa- 
tion, and  health  education  will  have  a  part  in  courses  relating 
to  child  care  and  parental  education.  The  outlook  is  promising 
for  a  very  successful  series  of  regular  and  topical  courses  which 
will  give  to  home  economics  workers  a  thorough  preparation 
in  the  field  of  child  welfare. 

Curriculum  research  in  Household  Arts,  which  for  several 
years  has  been  under  the  Institute  of  Educational  Research, 
will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Professors  Frederick 
G.  Bonser,  Cora  M.  Winchell,  Anna  M.  Cooley,  Bess  V. 
Cunningham,  and  Wilhelmina  Spohr. 

Music  Education  continues  to  attract  an  increased  num- 
ber of  advanced  students.  Such  students  recognize  the  value 
of  the  possible  combinations  of  courses  in  general  education 
and  music  education  in  Teachers  College  and  technical  music 
courses  in  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  and  the  recognition 
of  these  for  any  degree  which  the  University  awards  through 
Teachers  College.  In  no  other  university  is  it  possible  for 
an  advanced  student  to  select  from  such  a  wide  range  of 
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courses  which  are  important  for  teachers  who  wish  to  reach 
the  upper  levels  in  music  education. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  record  the  hearty 
cooperation  and  support  of  music  education  in  Teachers 
College  by  President  John  Erskine,  of  the  Juilliard  Musical 
Foundation,  and  Dean  Frank  Damrosch,  of  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music. 

Physical  Education,  with  131  graduate  students,  stands 
next  to  Household  Arts,  with  221  graduate  students.  Among 
the  graduate  students  in  Physical  Education  are  many  men 
who  confidently  look  forward  to  professorships  in  Physi- 
cal Education  in  colleges.  There  are  among  the  graduate 
students  in  Physical  Education  more  promising  students  for 
the  Doctor's  degree  than  in  any  other  department  in  the 
School  of  Practical  Arts.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  within 
the  next  two  years  another  professorship  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion be  provided. 

Fine  Arts,  with  121  graduate  students,  stands  next.  This 
is  surprising  because  only  a  few  years  ago  there  were  very 
few  art  students  who  were  college  graduates.  Teachers  Col- 
lege is  very  fortunate  in  having  on  its  art  staff,  which  was 
originally  assembled  for  undergraduate  teaching,  a  small 
group  of  progressive  teachers  who  are  eminently  adapted  to 
work  with  students  on  a  graduate  level. 

All  the  departments  of  Practical  Science  are  engaged  in  re- 
search problems  in  connection  with  the  Institute  of  Educa- 
tional Research,  and  the  problems  now  being  studied  are  all 
of  importance  with  reference  to  future  teaching  of  Practical 
Arts  in  schools  and  colleges. 

In  Nursing  Education  there  are  in  process  of  development 
several  projects  which  tend  to  relate  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment to  that  of  nursing  schools,  hospitals,  and  health  centers 
in  New  York  City  and  vicinity.  These  institutions  are  eager 
to  cooperate  in  the  advanced  training  of  graduate  nurses  for 
leadership  in  various  lines  of  the  nursing  profession. 

Dr.  Hermann  T.  Vulte,  Associate  Professor  of  Household 
Chemistry,  has  been  retired  from  active  service,  at  his  own 
request.     Professor  Vulte  has  taught  household  chemistry  in 
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Teachers  College  continuously  since  1899  and  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Practical  Arts  since  1904.  His 
extensive  experience  in  industrial  chemistry  and  his  encyclo- 
pedic knowledge  of  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  practical 
problems  of  everyday  life  have  been  much  appreciated  by 
his  students  and  colleagues  in  Teachers  College. 

The  Trustees  of  Teachers  College  in  February,  1928,  voted 
the  following  promotions  and  new  appointments:  Jean 
Broadhurst,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate  Professor  of  Biology  to 
Professor  of  Bacteriology;  Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  Ph.D., 
from  Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of  Household  Econo- 
mics; Lillian  A.  Hudson,  A.M.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to 
Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  Education;  Elizabeth  C. 
Burgess,  A.M.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor 
of  Nursing  Education;  Norval  L.  Church,  B.M.,  from  In- 
structor to  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  Education. 

The  following  professors  of  the  Faculty  of  Practical  Arts 
have  been  assigned  seats  in  the  Faculty  of  Education:  George 
J.  Cox,  Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  Jesse  F.  Williams,  Professor 
of  Physical  Education,  and  Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  Professor 
of  Household  Economics.  A  seat  in  the  Faculty  of  Practical 
Arts  was  assigned  to  Bess  V.  Cunningham,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Education. 

Leaves  of  absence  have  been  granted  to  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Emma  H.  Gunther,  Josephine  A.  Marshall,  and  Ger- 
trude K.  Colby  for  the  academic  year  192 8-1 929;  and  to 
Assistant  Professor  Hattie  L.  Heft  for  the  Spring  Session  of 
1928-1929.     Assistant  Professor  Grace  Cornell  has  resigned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Maurice  A.  Bigelow, 
Director 
June  30,  1028 


COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   1 928 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  below  my  report  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  for  the  academic  year  1927-1928. 

The  principal  events  of  the  year  in  our  history  are : 

1 .  The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  graduates  receiving 
the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist; 

2.  The  successful  inauguration  of  our  new  curriculum 
leading  to  that  degree ; 

3.  The  decision  to  inaugurate  at  the  coming  session  a 
Graduate  Course  of  two  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Pharmacy. 

The  conditions  which  have  resulted,  during  the  past  two 
years,  in  the  abnormal  matriculation  in  our  University  Course 
of  three  years  have  been  discussed  in  my  previous  reports. 
Graduates  from  our  two-year  College  Course  were  not  eligible 
to  license  in  those  states  which  demanded  three-year  courses, 
so  that  students  desiring  such  eligibility  were  constrained  to 
elect  the  University  Course.  Now  that  we  provide  a  three-year 
College  Course  that  differs  from  the  standard  three-year  course 
of  the  national  associations  only  in  including  168  additional 
hours  of  work  in  the  pharmacy  laboratory,  students  are  no 
longer  under  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  University  Course. 
Indeed,  we  could  no  longer  admit  a  large  number  of  students 
to  that  course,  as  building  and  equipment  facilities  are  insuffi- 
cient for  their  accommodation. 

At  this  time  we  are  faced  by  the  prospect  of  a  somewhat 
similar  situation  that  will  present  itself  in  1932.  The  National 
Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  of  Pharmacy  have  approved  of  the  require- 
ment of  a  four-year  course,  and  a  large  number  of  state  boards 
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of  pharmacy  are  certain  to  establish  such  a  requirement.  This 
course  will  lead  to  the  degree  of  B.S.,  that  of  Ph.G.  being  no 
longer  recognized.  Graduates  intending  to  practice  in  such 
states  will  then  find  it  necessary  to  pursue  our  University 
Course  of  four  years.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  an  increasing  number  are  voluntarily  electing  this 
four-year  course,  purely  on  the  ground  of  its  superior  merit. 

It  is  understood  that  one  of  the  four  years  of  this  course  is 
to  be  devoted  to  academic  or  culture  subjects,  and  that  this 
work  may  be  done  by  distributing  it  through  the  four  years, 
as  we  are  now  doing,  or  by  devoting  the  first  year  wholly  to 
such  work,  or  by  imposing  one  such  year  as  an  entrance  re- 
quirement, to  be  followed  by  three  years  of  professional  work. 

Should  our  school  decide  to  abandon  the  Ph.G.  course  and 
to  place  all  of  our  students  on  the  four-year  basis,  we  could  not 
possibly  accommodate  the  classes  in  academic  subjects, 
within  our  building,  and  we  should  be  compelled  to  demand  a 
preliminary  year  of  college  work.  All  these  problems  must 
be  worked  out  in  connection  with  our  sister  schools  of  this 
State,  and  with  our  State  Education  Department,  and  I  have 
already  taken  steps  to  bring  about  such  a  conference. 

The  introduction  to  the  first  year  of  our  University  Course 
of  classes  in  English  and  American  Government,  announced  in 
my  last  report,  has  resulted  successfully.  These  studies  have 
proved  attractive  to  the  students  and  their  work  has  been 
satisfactory  to  the  Faculty.  The  influence  of  this  work  has 
been  evidenced  in  other  classes,  in  the  form  of  a  more  studious 
disposition,  and  a  greatly  increased  use  of  the  library.  Next 
year,  this  class  will  devote  five  hours  weekly  to  the  study  of 
German. 

The  Faculty,  for  a  long  time,  has  been  anxiously  awaiting 
an  opportunity  to  establish  a  satisfactory  Graduate  Course, 
which  opportunity  has  now  presented  itself,  in  the  form  of 
two  graduate  scholarships  in  aromatic  chemistry,  generously 
founded  by  Mr.  L.  Spencer  Levy.  In  arranging  these  scholar- 
ships, a  Graduate  Course  was  provided,  with  accommodations 
for  not  more  than  six  students,  two  each  in  the  departments 
of  chemistry,  materia  medica  and  pharmacy.     The  course  is 
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open  to  Bachelors  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  of  this  school,  or 
to  those  having  the  baccalaureate  degree  from  another  school 
of  pharmacy,  based  on  an  equivalent  course  of  study.  There 
will  be  thirty  hours  of  work  in  the  department  in  which  the 
student  majors,  with  three  obligatory  hours  in  each  of  the 
other  two  departments. 

In  considering  the  transfer  of  a  graduate  from  our  three- 
year  College  Course  to  the  fourth  year  of  the  University  Course, 
and  in  determining  what  additional  work  such  a  man  must 
perform  in  order  to  be  on  the  same  educational  footing  as  the 
other  men  of  that  class,  who  will  have  had  three  years  of  the 
University  Course,  we  obtain  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  differ- 
ences in  these  two  curricula.  Such  a  man  would  be  obliged 
to  devote  an  entire  year  to  his  preparation,  taking  three  hours 
each  in  English  and  American  Government,  five  hours  in 
German,  two  and  a  half  hours  in  mathematics,  three  hours  in 
bacteriology  and  two  hours  each  in  pharmacy  and  chemistry. 

The  complexity  of  detail  introduced  into  the  work  of  the 
Faculty  as  a  result  of  the  transition  from  a  two  to  a  three- 
year  course,  and  to  the  important  changes  in  curriculum, 
has  been  decidedly  burdensome,  and  must  continue  so  for 
another  year.  The  termination  of  the  two-year  course  must 
leave  many  students  who  have  been  unsuccessful  at  their 
finals,  and  who  are  now  without  the  means  of  continuing  with 
their  course.  The  class  was  duly  and  repeatedly  notified  that, 
in  such  cases,  their  only  recourse  would  be  to  re-matriculate 
for  the  three-year  course.  Fortunately,  a  way  has  now  been 
found  to  relieve  them  from  this  severe  necessity.  These  stu- 
dents have  been  accorded  the  privilege  of  devoting  one  year 
to  such  work  as  will  place  them  on  an  equality  with  the  third- 
year  class,  which  they  may  join  the  year  following.  The 
effect  of  this  arrangement  will  be  to  save  them  one  year's 
time,  and  still  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  three-year  course. 

Owing  to  this  transition  state,  there  will  be  no  college 
class  to  graduate  at  the  end  of  the  coming  session,  although 
there  will  again  be  a  large  class  graduating  at  the  University 
Commencement.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  this  hiatus  occurs 
on  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our 
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College,  so  that  appropriate  centennial  ceremonies  may  take 
the  place  of  the  annual  commencement.  A  large  and  capable 
committee,  representing  college  membership,  trustees,  alumni 
and  faculty,  has  been  organized,  and  we  hope  to  celebrate 
this  important  event,  in  part,  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity Commencement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  H.  Rusby, 

Dean 

June  30,  1928 


SUMMER  SESSION 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR   THE   SUMMER   SESSION   OF    1 92  8 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  twenty-ninth  Summer 
Session  of  the  University  which  opened  July  9  and  closed 
August  17,  1928. 

The  report  of  the  Registrar  includes  the  statistical  record 
of  the  Session.  (See  pages  387-414).  Outstanding  figures  are : 
(1)  The  enrollment  of  14,007  students  as  against  13,857  for 
the  attendance  of  1927;  (2)  the  percentage  of  men  and  women, 
30.49  and  69.51  respectively,  showing  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  men  which  was  29.26  in  1927;  (3)  the  wide 
territorial  distribution  with  9,804  students  from  outside  of 
New  York  State — 2,698  from  the  North  Central  Division 
(Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota, 
Wisconsin),  and  322  students  from  foreign  countries.  Of 
the  students  in  attendance  55.13  per  cent  had  taken  work 
at  the  University  previously. 

The  noteworthy  features  of  the  figures  just  cited  are  in 
the  first  place,  an  increase  in  enrollment,  1.08  per  cent,  or  in 
numbers  150  over  the  Session  of  1927;  and  second,  a  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  students. 

Other  interesting  statistics  of  the  Summer  Session  of 
1928  include  759  instructors  (476  men  and  283  women),  of 
which  number  140  were  assistants;  in  the  Demonstration 
School  there  were  5  high  school  teachers  and  18  elementary 
teachers.  There  was  a  total  of  339  instructors  from  outside 
the  University. 
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The  distribution  of  the  teaching  staff  by  academic  rank  is 
as  follows: 

Rank 


Visiting 

Local 

Total 

Men         Women 

Men 

Women 

5                 i 

6 

i 

I 

41                 2 

61 

2 

106 

6                  1 

38 

8 

53 

13                 5 

32 

12 

62 

87               81 

118 

94 

380 

32               56 

3i 

21 

140 

8 

3 

11 

Dean      

College  President  .  . 
Professorial  Rank 

Full 

Associate 

Assistant 

Instructor      

Assistant 

Special  Lecturers     .    . 

Total      193  146  283  137  759 

A  comparison  of  this  table  shows  that  in  the  Summer  Session 
of  1928,  there  were  221  of  professorial  rank,  or  29.1  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  those  giving  instruction.  In  the 
academic  year  1927-1928,  the  number  was  611,  or  26.02  per 
cent  of  the  whole. 

A  total  of  1,010  courses  was  offered.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  courses  there  were  103  lectures  given  as  recorded  in 
the  Weekly  Bulletins  of  the  Summer  Session: 

Afternoon  lectures  and  recitals  (Mrs.  Haskell's  direction)     .  12 

Conferences  on  Adult  Education 4 

Greek  and  Latin  lectures 4 

History  Department  lectures 6 

History  Department  motion  pictures 5 

Mathematics  conferences 5 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  lectures 9 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  motion  pictures 5 

Miscellaneous  lectures      15 

Museum  of  Natural  History  lectures 6 

New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  lectures n 

Religious  Organizations  meetings 9 

Romance  Languages  Departmental  lectures 12 

103 
The  following  exhibits  were  held:  National  Child  Welfare, 
The  Survey  and  The  Foreign  Policy  Association  in  University 
Hall  throughout  the  Session;  and  the  Book  Exhibit  in  the 
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Auxiliary  Gymnasium  throughout  the  Session.  Under  the 
direction  of  Walter  Henry  Hall,  Professor  of  Church  and 
Choral  Music,  two  orchestral  and  choral  concerts  and  a 
lecture  recital  on  church  music  were  given.  The  following 
concerts  were  given  under  the  Department  of  Music  of 
Teachers  College:  three  symphony  concerts,  two  Teachers 
College  band  concerts,  one  violin  and  one  piano  recital, 
and  six  community  song  meetings.  In  addition  to  these 
concerts,  the  New  York  String  Quartet  gave  three  concerts. 

Excursions  were  conducted  in  and  about  New  York  City 
with  a  total  of  1 1,657  participants.  The  West  Point  excursion 
included  2,049  students,  777  visited  the  Washington  Irving 
Region,  and  468  were  taken  to  Atlantic  City. 

In  the  Summer  Session  of  1928  the  Summer  School  for 
Women  Workers  in  Industry,  begun  in  1927  by  Barnard 
College,  was  continued.  Twenty-eight  women  were  recruited 
for  a  seven  weeks'  course  and  work  was  given  in  economics, 
science,  English  and  physical  training.  The  work  was  even 
more  successful  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  students 
of  1927  and  1928  form  a  nucleus  of  persons  interested  in 
the  University  as  an  aid  to  the  education  of  industrial  workers. 

The  Summer  Session  draws  an  increasing  number  of  well- 
prepared  graduate  students.  Many  of  them  have  already 
completed  one  or  two  years  of  graduate  study  and  two  to 
five  years  of  teaching,  and  come  to  the  Summer  Session  to 
begin  their  work,  with  the  intention  of  continuing  it  during 
the  regular  academic  year.  Students  in  English  and  history 
are  particularly  worthy  of  note.  In  1928,  as  in  the  last  three 
years,  unusual  development  in  the  registration  in  classics 
has  taken  place.  The  instruction  here  is  preponderantly  of 
a  graduate  character. 

The  special  feature  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1928  was 
an  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Psychology. 
Professor  Richard  M.  Elliott  was  invited  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  to  conduct  a  seminar  on  the  content  of  the 
first  course  in  psychology  in  college  instruction.  Some  sev- 
enteen instructors  and  professors  of  psychology  in  colleges 
throughout  the  country  participated  in  this  seminar  which 
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will  be  continued  for  yet  another  year.  A  preliminary  report 
will  be  issued  in  December. 

A  special  course  of  lectures  was  given  in  Slavonic  Literature 
with  the  following  scholars  participating:  Prince  D.  S. 
Mirsky,  of  the  University  of  London;  Professor  Eric  P. 
Kelly,  of  Dartmouth  College;  Dr.  Otokar  Vocadlo  and  Dr. 
D.  P.  Sub-otic  of  the  University  of  London;  and  Dr.  Dimitri 
Schischmanow,  Editor,  Slovo,  Sofia. 

Under  the  Department  of  Physics  the  presentation  of 
various  phases  of  contemporary  investigation  in  physics  was 
undertaken  with  the  following  participants:  P.  W.  Bridgman, 
Ph.D.,  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Harvard  University ;  Bergen  Davis,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Physics,  Columbia  University;  and  W.  F.  G.  Swann, 
D.Sc,  Director  of  the  Bartol  Research  Foundation;  Shirley  L. 
Quimby,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  Columbia 
University;  H.  A.  Kramers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics, 
University  of  Utrecht,  Holland;  and  Edward  U.  Condon, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  Princeton  University. 

Graduate  work  was  continued  in  law  and  in  college  admin- 
istration. As  in  1927  the  growth  of  the  School  of  Library 
Service  was  phenomenal. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  University  and  several  members  of 
the  staff  interested  in  religious  services  of  the  Summer  Session 
prepared  a  series  of  five  services  which  were  used  in  the 
Chapel  at  eventide.  These  services  marked  an  interest  in 
the  development  of  liturgical  worship  which  seems  likely  to 
develop  not  only  in  the  summer  but  throughout  the  academic 
year.  These  services  were  printed  by  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Trustees  penalty  fees 
received  for  late  registration  of  Summer  Session  students 
were  assigned  to  a  scholarship  fund.  Awards  from  this 
fund  were  made  for  students  in  psychology  and  college 
administration.  The  awards  will  be  made  each  year  in 
specific  departments. 

The  appended  table  (pages  256,  257,  258)  showing  housing 
conditions  in   1921,   1922,   1923,  1924,   1925,   1926,  1927  and 
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1928,  still  indicates  a  marked  difference  in  the  dormitory 
rates  for  men  and  for  women.  The  average  charge  for  men 
in  the  dormitories  is  $6.77  per  week;  in  the  Barnard  dormi- 
tories for  women  $9.79;  in  Johnson  Hall  for  women  $16.24 
with  meals;  in  Seth  Low  Hall,  Teachers  College,  $6.61  without 
meals;  and  in  Whittier  Hall,  Teachers  College,  $14.83  with 
meals. 

The  Summer  Session  brings  strikingly  to  the  attention 
a  feature  which  is  characteristic  of  a  great  deal  of  our  higher 
education;  namely,  its  professional  character.  Courses 
supposedly  of  wide  general  interest  may  be  offered  and 
receive  a  minimum  registration  if  they  do  not  bear  directly 
on  some  fairly  limited  type  of  professional  education.  The 
wider  interest  is  not  likely  to  develop  in  the  students  of  the 
Summer  Session  until  it  is  more  general  in  our  education  as 
a  whole.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  be  strong  so  long  as  economic 
pressure  forces  haste  in  the  attainment  of  degrees.  It  is, 
however,  a  feature  for  which  one  cannot  but  feel  regret. 

To  offset  this  unfortunate  tendency  there  should  be  cited 
the  intensity  of  application,  that  on  the  whole  is  of  good 
average  ability,  of  those  pursuing  higher  studies  in  the 
Summer  Session.  In  certain  lines,  outstandingly  in  educa- 
tional administration,  the  maturity  of  the  students  and 
their  professional  experience  tends  to  bring  both  instruction 
and  student  accomplishment  up  to  a  very  high  standard. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  J.  Coss 

Director 
October  25,  IQ28 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR   THE  ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING   JUNE   30,    1 928 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Director  of  University  Extension  I  have  the  privilege 
and  honor  to  present  herewith  the  report  for  the  academic 
year  ending  June  30,  1928. 

The  Trustees  at  their  meeting  held  on  April  2  adopted  the 
following  resolution  reappointing  the  members  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  of  University  Extension  whose  terms  expire 
on  June  30,  1928: 

Resolved:  That  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  §  251,  the 
following  officers  of  the  University  nominated  by  the  President  be  and 
hereby  are  appointed  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Administrative  Board 
of  University  Extension  for  three  years  from  July  1,  1928,  provided  the 
persons  named  continue  in  the  service  of  the  University: 

Director  James  C.  Egbert 
Dean  F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge 
Dean  Herbert  E.  Hawkes 
Dean  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve 
Professor  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes 
Professor  Maurice  A.  Bigelow 
Professor  Robert  M.  Haig 

University  Extension  is  unique  in  its  relation  to  the  Uni- 
versity for,  from  one  point  of  view  it  exists  outside  of  its  struc- 
ture and  from  another  it  is  closely  woven  into  its  warp  and 
woof  so  as  to  be  inseparably  part  of  its  existence.  Organized 
in  1910  under  a  statute  of  very  broad  terms  "for  the  benefit 
of  students  not  able  to  attend  the  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion," it  has  provided  for  the  University  its  offering  of  general 
service  to  the  public,  and  has  anticipated  the  call  for  adult 
education  which  has  recently  assumed  a  position  of  extra- 
ordinary importance  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  It  may 
be  well  for  us  at  this  time  to  consider  the  relationship  which 
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University  Extension  bears  to  the  University  after  its  history 
of  the  past  twenty  years.  The  thought-provoking  report  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  for  1927  renders  this 
appropriate  and  timely.  In  this  report,  the  Dean  gives  a 
brief  summary  of  the  characteristics  of  University  Extension 
limiting  his  comment  to  that  phase  which  is  concerned  with 
the  offering  of  courses  for  continued  education  for  the  general 
unclassified  student.  These  courses  the  Dean  would  use  to 
care  for  graduate  students  who  are  not  specially  concerned 
with  scholarship  and  research.  This  is  a  novel  suggestion 
and  invites  our  consideration  of  the  relationship  of  University 
Extension  to  the  University  and  its  schools. 

In  its  early  history  University  Extension  or  Extension 
Teaching,  as  it  was  then  termed,  was  confined  exclusively  to 
unclassified  students  who,  for  various  reasons  of  circumstance 
or  age,  were  not  able  to  attend  the  regular  University  exercises. 
These  students  numbering  about  1,300  in  1910-1911  have 
now  reached  a  total  of  16,000.  This  great  body  of  students 
is  not  primarily  interested  in  academic  recognition  or  degrees. 
Nevertheless,  the  courses  offered  by  University  Extension 
are  given  academic  credit  and  have  become  thoroughly  legiti- 
matized inasmuch  as  the  requirements  as  to  attendance, 
regularity  of  instruction  and  examinations  are  carefully 
observed.  We  are,  therefore,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  school 
of  instruction  the  destiny  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  foresee. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  "thrived 
with  inconvenience  to  others"  for  it  has  utilized  unoccupied 
space  and  has  not  invaded  the  sanctums  which  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  Faculties  declares  "are  not  idle  during  the  hours 
in  which  they  may  be  unoccupied."  Nevertheless,  the  time 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  demand  of  space  and  equip- 
ment will  be  so  great  as  to  affect  the  comfort  and  therefore 
the  efficiency  of  the  University  particularly  in  laboratories 
and  drafting  rooms.  We  should,  therefore,  give  careful  study 
and  consideration  to  this  part  of  University  Extension  both 
as  to  its  needs  and  as  to  its  proper  development  and  recogni- 
tion as  a  definitely  organized  entity  in  the  University  system. 
At  this  point  we  must  remind  ourselves  of  the  fact  that 
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University  Extension  includes  within  its  scope  the  lyceum 
or  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Home  Study,  also  the 
additional  courses  given  in  extramural  centers.  The  question 
arises  whether  the  term  University  Extension  should  not 
now  be  restricted  to  the  Institute  and  Home  Study  and  to 
extramural  courses  for  which  credit  is  rarely  expected.  The 
established  courses  offered  for  the  general  unclassified  student 
in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening  at  Morningside  Heights, 
forming  a  great  school  of  University  instruction,  should  then 
form  an  institution  for  adult  education  with  a  complete 
organization,  its  own  Administrative  Board  and  designated 
by  an  appropriate  title.  Groups  of  students  of  this  division, 
where  it  is  desirable,  could  be  matriculated  and  regularized 
and  thus  obtain  suitable  standing  and  recognition  from  the 
State  Department  of  Education  as  preparing  for  the  pro- 
fessional schools.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  this  subject 
be  given  careful  study  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  academic  year  was  the 
organization  of  the  Seth  Low  Junior  College.  This  develop- 
ment was  the  natural  sequence  of  the  establishment  of  courses 
of  study  in  Brooklyn  which  immediately  assumed  the  form  of 
groups  designed  for  a  definite  academic  purpose  although 
offered  by  University  Extension.  In  191 6,  at  the  request 
of  Dean  Huffman  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital  (Med- 
ical School),  the  Administrative  Board  offered  to  furnish 
the  two-year  collegiate  training  called  for  by  the  School  of 
Medicine.  The  buildings  of  the  School  were  used  for  this 
purpose  although  this  meant  inconvenience  for  the  students 
of  the  Medical  School.  For  the  past  twelve  years,  University 
Extension  has  furnished  the  academic  affiliation  so  much 
needed  by  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital.  In  the  spring 
of  1925,  a  similar  service  was  initiated  for  the  Brooklyn 
Law  School  in  its  own  building.  University  Extension, 
therefore,  offered  collegiate  courses  preparatory  to  the  pro- 
fessional training  in  law  of  one  year  which  was  the  requirement 
at  that  time.  The  Brooklyn  Law  School,  a  part  of  St.  Law- 
rence University,  located  at  Canton,  New  York,  requested 
the  aid  of  Columbia  so  that  its  prospective  students  might 
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obtain  the  requisite  collegiate  training.  Here  again  Uni- 
versity Extension  was  employed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  sister 
institution.  From  this  brief  narration  we  can  readily  see  that 
in  Brooklyn,  Columbia  had  in  form  a  Junior  College  which 
would  easily  be  organized  by  merging  in  one  institution  the 
work  preparatory  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  that  furnished 
for  students  about  to  enter  a  school  of  law.  On  February  6, 
1928,  the  Trustees  of  the  University  authorized  the  organiza- 
tion of  its  first  Junior  College  and  gave  it  the  name  of  former 
President  Seth  Low  who  was  Mayor  of  Brooklyn  from 
1890  to  1901.  The  home  of  the  Junior  College  is  the  new 
building  of  the  Brooklyn  Law  School,  to  two  floors  of  which 
will  be  transferred  all  the  work  hitherto  given  in  the  buildings 
of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital  and  in  the  rooms  of  the 
old  building  of  the  Law  School. 

The  statements  just  made  portray  the  normal  development 
of  an  educational  enterprise  initiated  and  fostered  by  Uni- 
versity Extension  until  the  time  appropriate  from  an  educa- 
tional and  financial  point  of  view  for  the  organization  of  an 
independent  entity  in  the  University.  This  nurture  of 
important  educational  enterprises  has  been  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  University  Extension.  In  this  is  found  the  origin  of 
the  School  of  Business  and  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  and 
now  of  the  Seth  Low  Junior  College.  At  its  meeting  on 
February  21,  1928,  the  University  Council  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolved:  That  the  University  Council  approve  the  proposal  that 
a  Junior  College  for  men  be  established  in  Brooklyn  as  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  University. 

Resolved:  That  the  President  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  definite 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  college. 

In  conformity  with  these  resolutions,  the  President  appointed 
the  following  committee: 

The  President 
Professor  Egbert 
Dean  Hawkes 
Professor  Coss 
Professor  Jones 
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This  committee  proceeded  to  organize  the  Junior  College 
with  an  Administrative  Board  of  seven  members.  The 
Trustees,  on  the  nomination  of  the  President,  appointed 
as  the  Administrative  Board : 

The  President 
James  Chidester  Egbert 
Herbert  Edwin  Hawkes 
Adam  Leroy  Jones 
John  J.  Coss 
Frank  L.  Babbott 
Jackson  A.  Dykman 

Edward  J.  Allen  was  appointed  Acting  Director  of  the  Seth 
Low  Junior  College. 

The  new  Junior  College  continues  the  affiliation  with  the 
Long  Island  College  Hospital  and  the  Brooklyn  Law  School 
and  will  offer  liberal  arts  courses  required  for  entrance  to 
the  various  professional  schools.  Students  admitted  to  the 
Junior  College  will  be  regularly  matriculated  in  Columbia 
University.  The  exercises  of  the  Junior  College  will  begin 
with  the  opening  of  the  University  on  September  26,  1928. 

The  fifteenth  season  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
was  opened  on  the  evening  of  October  17,  1927,  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  who  spoke  on  "The  Lost  Art  of  Think- 
ing." Dr.  Charles  C.  Williamson,  Librarian  of  the  University, 
also  spoke  on  the  subject  "Adult  Education."  The  program 
had  been  prepared  in  large  degree  by  Mr.  Milton  J.  Davies, 
the  former  Director  who  died  in  July,  1927,  and  to  whose 
death  and  the  serious  loss  thus  brought  upon  the  University 
reference  was  made  in  my  last  report.  The  entire  program 
provided  for  289  meetings,  of  which  no  consisted  of  lectures 
and  other  events  given  in  cooperation  with  the  Departments 
of  the  University  and  outside  organizations.  Thus  we 
cooperated  with  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
the  Italian  Historical  Society  and  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art. 
Four  lectures  were  given  by  Judge  Benjamin  Nathan  Cardozo 
of  the  Council  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the 
Carpentier  Foundation.  The  lecture  on  the  Chandler  Founda- 
tion was  given  by  Dr.  Moses  Gomberg.    In  cooperation  with 
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the  Department  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature  and 
the  Department  of  Romance  Languages,  a  lecture  was  given 
by  Ferenc  Molnar.  Among  the  concerts,  those  given  by 
the  South  Mountain  String  Quartet  and  the  two  by  the 
Columbia  University  Chorus  under  the  leadership  of  Pro- 
fessor Walter  Henry  Hall,  one  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  one  at 
the  Cathedral  of  Saint  John  the  Divine,  were  particularly 
notable. 

From  time  to  time  distinguished  visitors  from  Europe 
took  part  in  the  program.  Among  these,  we  may  mention 
Auguste  V.  Desclos,  Andre  Maurois,  J.  Alfred  Spender, 
Count  Carlo  Sforza,  Baron  Alexander  von  Meyendorff. 
Two  special  meetings  were  arranged  for  lectures  by  George 
Russell  ("AE"),  the  Irish  poet,  and  Commander  Richard 
Evelyn  Byrd.  Dr.  Richard  Burton  added  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  offering  of  the  Institute  by  giving  a  series  of  seven 
lectures  on  Significant  Current  Books,  seven  on  Current 
Drama  and  Dramatists,  and  a  second  but  shorter  series  of 
five  in  the  Spring  Session  on  Significant  Current  Books. 

The  membership  of  the  Institute  for  the  season  1927-1928 
numbered  3,552  individuals.  The  usefulness  of  the  Institute 
is  particularly  felt  in  its  cooperation  with  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  arranging  the  details  of  the  program 
and  insuring  suitable  audiences.  This  cooperation  was 
particularly  significant  in  the  lectures  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Chinese,  Economics,  Engineering,  English,  Geology, 
Germanic  Languages,  History,  Romance  Languages,  Music, 
Psychology,  Slavonic  Languages.  The  total  attendance 
was  27,011,  the  average  attendance  at  the  no  University 
or  cooperative  meetings  was  245,  of  the  general  Institute 
program  464,  making  the  average  attendance  at  all  meetings 
380. 

On  March  5,  1928,  the  Trustees  appointed  George  V.  Denny 
as  Associate  Director  of  University  Extension  in  charge  of 
the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Milton  J.  Davies.  Mr.  Denny  has  had  a  most 
suitable  experience  and  training  qualifying  him  for  this 
important  position.     He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
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North  Carolina  and  has  been  associated  in  the  work  of 
University  Extension  of  his  Alma  Mater  holding  the  position 
of  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Lectures  and  Entertainment. 
Later  he  was  connected  with  the  William  B.  Feakins  Lecture 
Bureau  in  New  York  City.  He  is  the  author  of  various  articles 
on  organization  and  management  of  the  non-professional 
theatre. 

Home  Study  has  enjoyed  a  year  of  great  activity  showing 
an  increase  in  registrations  of  1261.  In  1919-1920,  there 
were  115  students  and  in  1927-1928,  7519.  The  Associate 
Director.  Mr.  Levering  Tyson,  does  not  look  for  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  registration  largely  because  of  the  limitations 
of  space  in  the  small  buildings  assigned  to  this  branch  of 
University  Extension.  We  should  at  this  point  emphasize 
the  need  of  a  building  assigned  specifically  to  Home  Study. 
As  the  Associate  Director  states,  the  processes  of  Home  Study 
demand  "concentration  of  energy,  speed  of  service,  accurate 
handling  of  detail  and  logical  routing  of  material"  beyond 
the  reasonable  comfort  of  employees  who  are  engaged  upon 
their  duties  every  business  day  of  the  year  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  cessation  in  the  labors  of  the  Home  Study  Staff  or  lengthy 
summer  vacations.  Two  private  houses  are  now  assigned 
as  the  offices  for  this  department.  Hence  a  building  adapted 
particularly  for  the  work  of  Home  Study  is  immediately 
demanded  if  we  are  to  add  to  the  usefulness  of  this  work. 

Certain  changes  are  now  being  made  which  really  amount 
to  a  reorganization  of  the  Department.  Thus  the  function 
of  purchase,  manufacture  and  supply  of  study  material, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Columbia  Press  which  is  the 
book-selling  and  book-producing  organization  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Stenographic  service  is  vital  in  an  organization 
directing  Home  Study,  and  maximum  efficiency  is  absolutely 
essential.  Hence,  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
organization  of  a  central  stenographic  bureau  for  the  imme- 
diate use  of  the  instructors.  The  same  is  true  in  the  matter 
of  filing  and  the  system  of  records  which  have  been  con- 
solidated under  one  control.  Registration  procedure  has 
been  improved  and  expedited. 
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University  Extension  in  its  development  has  generally  met 
with  lack  of  interest  if  not  with  positive  opposition  on  the 
part  of  University  Departments.  Home  Study  is  undergoing 
the  same  experience  and  as  a  result  the  interest  of  the  different 
departments  varies  greatly  and  the  subjects  of  study  are  not 
presented  according  to  the  needs  of  the  students  and  serious 
omissions  are  found  in  the  program  of  study.  Home  Study 
is  to  be  maintained  and  built  up  as  one  phase  of  the  Uni- 
versity's service  in  adult  education  and  this  irregularity  should 
be  corrected.  I  would  suggest  that  a  careful  study  be  made 
of  this  problem  with  the  special  purpose  of  presenting  to 
each  department  its  responsibility  and  discovering  what  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  greater  uniformity  of  interest  in  the 
presentation  of  subjects  of  study  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
students.  The  processes  of  home  study  operation  imply 
first  of  all  a  most  careful  selection  of  students  from  among 
those  who  apply.  This  is  followed  by  the  teaching  process 
which  in  Home  Study  calls  for  accurate  and  sympathetic 
handling  of  material  and  application  of  the  peculiar  methods 
necessary.  Constant  study  of  the  needs  of  the  student  so 
that  courses  may  be  revised  when  necessary  and  subjects 
in  demand  supplied  is  essential.  This  must  be  the  duty  of 
a  body  of  interested  educational  experts. 

Our  students  are  located  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division 
although  every  state  except  Nevada  appears  on  our  rolls  with 
twenty-four  foreign  countries.  The  proportion  of  men  to 
women  is  three  to  two  and  the  average  age  is  between  thirty 
and  forty  showing  this  is  truly  adult  education.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  registrations  could 
be  classed  as  alumni  of  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

English  is  the  most  popular  subject,  business  follows, 
then  mathematics,  languages  and  the  social  sciences.  Sci- 
entific courses  have  been  added  this  year  and  the  effect  is 
being  carefully  studied.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
educational  problem  in  Home  Study,  the  Associate  Director 
suggests  the  appointment,  preferably  by  the  University 
Council  or  by  the  Administrative  Board  of  University  Exten- 
sion, of  a  committee  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  study  the 
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educational  problems  with  a  view  to  its  development  and 
increase  in  usefulness  to  the  University  as  a  whole.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  this  is  a  University  problem  and  should  be 
approached  with  this  in  mind. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  the 
subdivisions  (with  the  number  of  students)  of  University 
Extension  by  the  following  diagram. 

University  Extension 


Class  Instruction  Home  Study  The  Institute  of  Arts 

j 1 1  7519  and  Sciences 

Resident       Extramural      Special 
13,505  2336  851  3552 

The  resident  students  are  cared  for  at  Morningside  Heights, 
the  extramural  at  the  centers  in  Brooklyn  and  in  Newark 
(N.  J.),  and  in  various  cities  and  towns  within  reasonable 
access  of  New  York.  Special  students  are  so  classified  as 
taking  part  mainly  in  non-credit  courses.  The  administration 
of  courses  attended  by  upwards  of  16,000  students  is  entrusted 
to  the  Director,  and  Associate  Director  in  charge  of  women 
students  and  an  Assistant  to  the  Director,  and  also  an  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  men  students  and  an  Assistant  to  the 
Director.  An  Assistant  to  the  Director  is  in  charge  of  extra- 
mural courses.  The  departments  which  are  most  active  in 
University  Extension  have  special  committees  which  operate 
through  supervisors  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  suggestions  to 
the  Director,  expressing  the  wishes  of  the  department  as  to 
courses  and  personnel  of  the  instructing  staff.  This  in  brief 
is  the  machinery  of  administration  which  operates  most 
efficiently  and  satisfactorily.  Nevertheless  constant  study 
is  given  to  new  and  improved  methods  of  student  approach, 
so  that  the  object  sought  may  be  attained  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  time  for  the  student  who  is  usually  engaged  in 
remunerative  employment.  During  the  past  year  those  in 
charge  of  women  students  report  changes  in  the  system  of 
records  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  plan  of  sending  permits 
for  registration  through  the  mail  thus  avoiding  personal 
interviews.      Records   are   now   kept   of   preparatory   work, 
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of  rating  in  admissions  office  and  of  the  university  record 
of  every  woman  candidate  for  a  degree,  certificate  or  admission 
to  a  professional  school  at  Columbia  or  elsewhere.  The  second 
important  change  is  the  more  efficient  handling  of  mail 
inquiries.  By  use  of  a  simple  blank,  information  is  obtained 
which  justifies  the  office  in  immediately  issuing  permits  for 
registration.  Through  these  processes  our  credit  students 
are  followed  with  the  same  exactitude  as  in  the  Schools  of 
the  University  and  the  great  majority  of  adult  students  who 
care  little  for  credit  are  given  the  greatest  freedom  of  approach. 
Our  staff  aims  to  give  courteous  and  prompt  consideration 
to  each  student  and  efficiency  and  readiness  in  serving  the 
interests  of  our  entire  student  body.  I  must  call  attention 
again  to  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  housing  problems. 
Our  quota  of  assignments  in  Johnson  Hall  is  of  necessity  very 
small  and  the  construction  of  a  new  wing  to  that  hall  would 
permit  a  place  for  our  women  students  who  being  younger 
than  graduate  students  should  be  housed  by  themselves. 

The  Associate  Director  in  charge  of  men  students  reports 
also  an  improved  system  of  exact  records  for  pre-professional 
and  full-time  students  in  University  Extension;  in  other 
words,  of  all  possible  credit  students.  Close  cooperation  with 
the  Office  of  Admissions  tends  to  relieve  the  congestion  in 
the  Extension  Office  at  the  time  of  registration.  We  insist 
upon  a  kindly  sympathetic  interest  and  a  sharp  simplification 
of  machinery  so  that  we  may  place  the  students  in  the  most 
direct  time-saving  manner.  I  should  state  also  that  we  con- 
sistently refuse  to  accept  students  who  have  been  dropped 
from  other  institutions.  This  rule  is  vital  for  the  standing 
of  our  courses  for  credit  although  we  do  not  primarily  em- 
phasize credit  for  students  in  University  Extension.  Stu- 
dents who  have  failed  in  other  institutions  and  come  to  us 
hoping  to  redeem  themselves  are  advised  to  seek  employment 
in  business  and  then  do  work  meet  for  repentance  by  taking 
a  course  after  hours  in  University  Extension.  In  some 
instances  a  test  of  this  character  is  very  effective  in  proving 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  ask  for  one  more  opportunity. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  pre-professional  students  in 
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University  Extension  who  are  often  placed  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion because  they  are  not  matriculated  and  cannot  under 
present  regulations  be  classed  as  such  although  because  of 
their  destiny  they  are  taking  full  programs.  I  would  request 
special  consideration  of  this  problem  by  the  appropriate 
administrative  officers  of  the  University.  It  is  impossible 
in  a  brief  report  of  this  character  to  refer  to  the  work  of  each 
department  in  detail.  I  shall  mention,  however,  certain 
facts  which  will  give  some  suggestion  of  the  scope  of  the 
educational  program  we  offer.  This  as  determined  largely 
by  the  requests  of  the  students  and  their  apparent  needs 
must  be  extensive  and  varied.  In  the  coming  year  we  shall 
offer  courses  in  seventy  subjects,  some  of  which  are  repre- 
sented by  one  or  two  courses,  others  by  a  greater  number. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  a  classification  of  courses  and  subjects 
under  larger  subdivisions.  The  greatest  offerings  are,  Archi- 
tecture— 32  courses  in  general  Architecture,  3  in  design,  and 
4  in  Landscape  Architecture;  Business — Accounting,  23 
courses;  Advertising,  21;  Banking,  10;  Finance,  8;  Indus- 
trial Relations,  3;  Insurance,  4;  Marketing,  10;  Office  Machin- 
ery, 1;  Real  Estate,  6;  Salesmanship,  7;  Statistics,  6;  Trans- 
portation, 3;  Typography,  2.  Chemistry  has  15  courses; 
Economics,  13.  Engineering  is  classified  in  Civil  Engineering, 
2;  Electrical  Engineering,  6;  Industrial  Engineering,  2; 
Mechanical  Drafting,  11;  Structural  Mechanics,  3.  English 
enrolls  the  largest  number  of  students  and  is  subdivided  as 
preparatory  courses,  7;  Business  English,  3;  Courses  for  non- 
English  speaking  students,  8;  Oral  Composition,  15;  Collegiate 
courses  in  composition,  6;  Collegiate  courses  in  literature,  15; 
Comparative  Literature,  5;  Graduate  courses,  3;  Special 
courses  in  writing,  27.  Fine  Arts  has  13  courses;  Geography, 
12;  Geology,  6;  Germanic  Languages  offer  i  in  Dutch,  I  in 
Norwegian,  and  15  in  German.  Government  has  10  courses; 
and  Public  Law,  6.  Greek  has  5;  and  Latin,  10.  History  is 
subdivided  into  Introductory  courses,  2;  Undergraduate 
courses,  14;  Graduate  courses,  9.  Law  has  6  courses,  with  6 
in  Business  Law;  Library  Service,  11;  Mathematics,  25. 
Music  has  15  courses;  Philosophy,  14;  Physics,  4;  Psychology, 
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18.  Romance  Languages  is  subdivided  as  French,  28;  Italian, 
8;  Rumanian,  1;  Spanish,  21.  Sociology  and  Social  Economy- 
have  20.  I  have  not  enumerated  all  the  subjects  but  only 
those  with  the  largest  offerings. 

The  program  is  being  enriched  continually  by  the  addition 
of  courses  earnestly  desired  by  students.  Uniformly  the 
interest  shown  by  the  public  is  the  determining  factor  as  to 
whether  the  course  should  be  offered  or  continued,  particularly 
as  Extension  courses  are  organized  so  as  to  be  self-sustaining. 
The  test  of  popularity  is  in  the  end  the  test  of  their  existence. 
I  would  call  attention  particularly  to  the  four  courses  in 
Landscape  Architecture  which  we  expect  will  be  the  basis  for 
an  established  series  of  courses  in  Landscape  Architecture 
and  associated  subjects.  In  business  the  public  has  availed 
itself  of  the  opportunities  for  specialized  study  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  business  enterprises.  This  year  the  interest 
of  the  public  has  been  maintained  by  the  offering  of  new 
courses.  This  tendency  is  more  marked  in  business  which  is 
new  as  a  science,  and  information  is  continually  called  for 
and  courses  requested  in  various  phases  of  business  practices 
as  they  arise,  for  example  an  investment  trust,  the  income 
tax  or  real  estate  and  constant  watchfulness  is  needed  to 
determine  the  varying  demands  of  public  interest.  Students 
of  business  in  University  Extension  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  an  advisory  system.  The  departmental  representative 
has  been  present  during  the  registration  periods  but  in 
addition  special  advisers  have  aided  students  when  tech- 
nically trained  men  were  needed  for  this  purpose.  The 
proper  allocation  of  students  to  courses  best  fitted  for  their 
needs  has  been  accomplished  by  the  help  granted  by  division 
representatives  as  in  accounting,  banking,  and  advertising. 

The  Department  of  Banking  has  enlarged  its  program  in 
University  Extension  with  the  view  to  offering  a  series  of 
courses  which  would  permit  students  to  pursue  a  complete 
and  well-rounded  study  of  banking.  This  year,  aside  from 
the  elementary  courses,  eight  advanced  subjects  were  offered. 
The  Advertising  Department  has  held  its  annual  advertising 
exhibit  and  has  collected   from  many  advertising  agencies 
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a  large  amount  of  valuable  teaching  material  which  will 
make  possible  a  more  complete  presentation  of  the  subject 
of  advertising  and  selling. 

University  Extension  has  given  for  many  years  through 
its  Department  of  English  special  instruction  for  non-English 
speaking  students.  These  have  increased  in  number  very 
rapidly  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  appoint  four  full-time 
instructors  and  one  on  part-time  so  that  the  classes  may  be 
restricted  in  size.  Forty-five  nationalities  are  represented 
in  this  group  of  which  Germany  seems  to  have  the  largest 
delegation  and  Russia  the  next  in  number  and  ten  of  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America  send  students  to 
these  courses.  Some  of  these  foreign  students  have  formed 
a  club  which  supplements  the  work  of  the  instructor  by 
arranging  for  social  events  at  which  opportunity  is  given  for 
the  practice  in  speaking  English.  The  first  chairman  was 
Dr.  Frederick  Kertiss,  a  representative  in  the  country  of  the 
Rodia  Chemical  Company  of  Germany,  the  second  chairman 
was  Mr.  Edwin  Glattli  of  Switzerland,  and  the  third  was 
Dr.  Otto  Frederick  Theimer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineer- 
ing in  the  Brno  Technical  Institute  of  Czechoslovakia. 
The  present  chairman  is  Mr.  Armando  d'Angelo,  an  architect 
of  Italy.  About  half  of  these  foreign  students  return  to  their 
own  lands.  Hence,  the  international  aspect  of  these  courses 
is  of  great  significance.  This  is  an  important  part  of  our  work 
in  adult  education. 

College  preparatory  courses  are  also  offered  in  English 
which  are  intended  for  the  use  of  the  mature  student  and  are 
not  designed  to  run  parallel  to  courses  in  preparatory  schools. 
The  registration  in  these  courses  numbered  1200  earnest 
mature  students. 

In  Freshman  English  Composition,  the  English  of  the  first 
collegiate  year,  were  registered  over  1,300  University  Extension 
students  instructed  in  sections  averaging  24  students  each. 
The  collegiate  standards  of  this  group  have  been  maintained 
by  the  use  of  the  same  standard  Placement  Test  in  English 
that  is  used  in  Columbia  and  Barnard  Colleges.  Students 
whose  academic  proficiency  in  English  falls  below  collegiate 
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standards  at  Columbia  are  instructed  in  preparatory  courses 
planned  for  this  purpose.  The  work  is  based  on  a  syllabus 
prepared  by  Professor  Donald  L.  Clark.  The  textbooks 
used  were  prepared  by  members  of  our  own  teaching  staff. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  collegiate  classes  of  a  more  advanced 
character  and  for  graduate  students  who  are  prevented  from 
using  the  established  graduate  courses.  University  Extension 
is  also  responsible  for  the  Writers  Club  in  which  are  enrolled 
the  instructors  and  students  of  the  large  number  of  special 
courses  in  writing.  The  Writers  Club  prepares  an  annual 
anthology  with  the  title  Copy  made  up  of  the  best  pub- 
lished work  written  by  students  as  class  exercises.  This  year 
the  fifth  annual  volume  was  devoted  to  the  publication  of 
full  length  plays.  This  book  was  produced  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  Professor  Donald  L.  Clark,  Departmental 
Representative  in  English,  and  under  the  editorial  direction 
of  Professor  Hatcher  Hughes,  Mr.  Mack  Gorham,  Miss 
Minor  Latham,  Mr.  Milton  Ling,  Mr.  Glen  Mullin  and 
Mr.  Kenyon  Nicholson.  The  Writers  Club  has  over  seven  hun- 
dred members  and  meets  twice  in  the  months  of  the  academic 
year  to  hear  talks  on  writing  by  authors, editors  and  publishers; 
during  the  past  year,  the  speakers  included  John  Erskine, 
H.  M.  Tomlinson,  Blanche  Colton  Williams,  Burton  Rascoe, 
Max  Reinhardt,  Mrs.  Bertrand  Russell  and  Llewellyn  Powys. 
Another  project  of  the  Club  is  the  production  of  plays  written 
by  members  of  the  play-writing  courses  so  that  this  year  three 
plays  have  been  presented  and  one  program  of  motion  pic- 
tures. These  productions  afford  valuable  experience  not  only 
for  those  writing  plays  but  for  those  studying  play  production, 
costume  designing,  scene  building,  and  the  business  of  the 
theatre.  Beyond  the  writing  of  plays,  students  of  other 
literary  forms  have  published  many  stories,  articles,  and 
verses;  four  have  published  juvenile  books;  one  has  published 
a  novel;  and  many  have  contributed  scenarios,  continuities 
and  titles  for  motion  pictures. 

In  this  same  practical  literary  field,  I  should  mention 
the  work  of  the  students  of  Mrs.  Estelle  H.  Davis,  who  are 
organized   in   the   Rehearsal    Course   and   as   the   Columbia 
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Laboratory  Players,  offered,  particularly  in  cooperation  with 
the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  several  plays  which  have 
historic  interest  as  belonging  to  the  early  American  drama. 

In  summing  up  the  remarkable  record  of  these  instructors 
and  students  of  writing,  I  would  point  out  that  their  achieve- 
ments have  been  accomplished  in  the  face  of  extraordinary 
difficulties  and  that  the  time  must  be  drawing  near  when  an 
academic  organization  for  writers  will  be  established  in  the 
University  and  when  the  study  of  the  drama  and  dramatic 
writings  from  the  literary  and  practical  points  of  view  will 
be  properly  recognized  by  the  erection  of  a  theatre,  suitably 
equipped,  on  the  University  grounds  or  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood. 

During  the  past  winter  a  series  of  standardized  tests  have 
been  administered  to  students  in  French  in  University 
Extension,  which  have  been  conducted  under  the  painstaking 
supervision  of  Professor  Ben  D.  Wood.  The  object  of  the 
tests  is  to  bring  about  a  more  satisfactory  placement  of 
students  and  a  greater  uniformity  of  standards  in  the  different 
classes  and  sections.  The  necessity  of  this  was  felt  particularly 
in  Romance  Languages.  The  report  of  these  tests  indicates 
that  the  standards  in  University  Extension  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Columbia  College,  and  proves  clearly  the  varying 
ability  of  individual  students,  the  wide  difference  of  achieve- 
ment made  by  individual  classes,  and  the  correlations  between 
the  scores  of  the  tests  and  the  grades  assigned  by  the  instruc- 
tors. Tests  for  placement  of  students  might  with  great  satis- 
faction be  employed  for  all  students  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Winter  and  Spring  Sessions  particularly  in  the  languages 
where  differences  in  preparation  and  attainment  of  the 
students  affect  so  vitally  the  conduct  and  success  of  a  course. 

The  Department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 
has  always  taken  the  keenest  interest  in  the  educational 
welfare  of  University  Extension  students.  The  officers  of 
this  department  are  continually  studying  the  needs  of  these 
students  and  the  program  of  study  which  will  supply  their 
needs.  An  earnest  endeavor  has  been  made  to  reach  the 
student  in   person  and   particularly   to   stir  his  interest  in 
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the  practical  use  of  the  language  outside  of  the  classroom. 
For  this  purpose  numerous  associations  have  been  formed 
the  purpose  of  which  is  both  educational  and  social.  This 
has  been  true  of  French  and  Spanish  and  particularly  of 
Italian  during  the  past  winter.  Howard  R.  Marraro,  the 
departmental  representative  in  Italian,  reports  a  large  in- 
crease in  registration,  the  preparation  of  a  special  announce- 
ment of  the  courses  in  Italian  Language,  Literature  and 
Philology  which  has  brought  appreciative  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Italian  press  in  New  York,  and  finally  the  organi- 
zation of  an  Italian  Club,  the  Crocchio  Goliardico,  which 
promises  to  do  much  to  increase  the  study  of  Italian  in 
University  Extension. 

That  phase  of  the  administration  of  University  Exten- 
sion which  originates  and  conducts  extramural  courses  outside 
of  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  has  been 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Joseph  M.  Murphy,  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  University  and  Assistant  to  the  Director.  He  has 
spent  the  past  year  in  laying  the  foundation  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  activities  in  this  branch  of  our  work. 
His  first  step  has  been  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the 
local  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  various  towns  as  he  is 
generally  the  educational  leader  in  a  community.  This  will 
lead  to  the  organization  of  a  number  of  centers  at  which  one 
or  more  courses  will  be  given.  In  the  past  year  the  most 
important  center  was  located  in  the  rooms  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Here  the  program  was  designed  to  cover  the  first  year  of 
undergraduate  study.  In  the  coming  year,  1928-29,  the 
course  of  study  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  more  mature 
students.  We  are  indebted  to  the  officers  of  the  Newark 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  particularly  to  Miss  Cochran,  the  Educa- 
tional Director,  for  most  helpful  and  kindly  cooperation. 

In  addition  to  this  center  a  course  in  Children's  Literature 
was  given  by  Miss  Hazel  tine  of  the  School  of  Library  Service 
at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut;  another  in  Religious  Education 
was  offered  by  Lawrence  K.  Hall  at  the  west  side  Y.  M.  C.  A. ; 
a  third  on  the  History  of  Mathematics  was  given  in   East 
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Orange,  New  Jersey,  by  Virgil  Mallory;  and  in  the  Spring 
Session,  Professor  R.  S.  Wood  worth  gave  a  course  in  Con- 
temporary Psychology  at  Stamford,  Connecticut.  As  with 
Home  Study  so  with  this  phase  of  University  Extension  many 
in  the  University  are  ignorant  of  the  purpose  and  value  of 
extramural  instruction  and  in  consequence  we  suffer  to  some 
degree  from  lack  of  cooperation. 

The  newest  venture  and  that  of  particular  promise  for 
possible  development  into  another  school  is  the  series  of 
courses  in  Landscape  Architecture  and  associated  courses. 
This  series  has  been  arranged  in  a  classification  of  two  years. 
Two  courses  are  devoted  to  landscape  architecture,  three  to 
landscape  design,  one  to  planting  design,  one  to  horticulture 
and  ornamental  gardening,  one  to  soils  and  fertilizers,  seven 
to  architecture  and  drawing,  one  to  the  nature  and  develop- 
ment of  plants.  This  work  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Hugh  Findlay  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  is  of  necessity  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  Uni- 
versity's work  in  adult  education  through  its  department 
of  University  Extension.  We  have  with  regret  passed  over 
many  details  worthy  of  mention  which  indicate  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  various  departments  and  of  the  members  of  the  staff. 

When  you,  Mr.  President,  organized  the  Summer  Session 
in  1900  and  in  19 10  authorized  the  development  of  University 
Extension  few  believed  that  students  in  the  heat  of  summer 
or  attending  in  the  hours  following  a  day  of  toil  could  in 
any  numbers  or  to  any  degree  maintain  the  regularity  and 
standing  of  students  of  the  winter  and  the  daylight  hours. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  we  have  witnessed  a 
great  change  in  the  opinions  of  officers  of  the  University. 
Few  remain,  and  very  few,  who  regard  with  skepticism  our 
efforts  to  aid  those  who  can  give  only  the  summer  or  later 
hours  to  their  studies.  Probably  another  quarter  of  a  century 
will  be  required  to  change  those  who  are  still  skeptical.  Their 
final  position  is  that  they  are  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
excellent  results  attained  which  cannot,  however,  be  as  satis- 
factory as  in  the  case  of  matriculated  students  attending  in 
the  winter  and  in  daylight  hours.     After  an  experience  of 
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almost  thirty  years  obtained  partly  in  administering  the 
Summer  Session  and  partly  in  the  conduct  of  University  Exten- 
sion I  can  assert  that  in  general  the  students  of  the  summer 
and  of  the  later  hours  compare  most  favorably  with  their 
fellows  of  the  day.  The  discomforts  of  the  summer  season 
and  the  weariness  of  post-toil  study  are  more  than  balanced 
by  the  distractions  of  extracurricular  activities  which  demand 
constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  collegiate  officers.  This 
view  has  been  splendidly  maintained  by  comparative  tests 
which  have  been  conducted  during  the  past  year.  May  I 
add  that  instructors  in  University  Extension  are  specifically 
directed  to  require  of  their  students  the  same  grade  of  work 
as  is  demanded  elsewhere  in  the  University  and  upon  this 
the  students  themselves  most  earnestly  insist.  Your  own 
confidence  in  these  students  and  your  own  efforts  in  their 
behalf  have  been  fully  justified  according  to  the  lessons  and 
experience  of  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  C.  Egbert, 

Director 
June  30,  1028 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR   THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING   JUNE   30,    1 92 8 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Director  of  the  School  of  Business  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  herewith  the  report  for  the  academic  year  ending 
June  30,  1928. 

First  of  all,  I  desire  to  express  in  behalf  of  my  colleagues, 
appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  in 
so  largely  accepting  the  budget  prepared  and  presented  by 
the  Director  and  Administrative  Board  for  the  year  1928- 
1929.  This  budget  was  presented  with  a  clear  recognition 
of  the  emergency  and  of  the  serious  danger  to  which  the  School 
was  exposed  by  reason  of  the  inadequate  compensation  re- 
ceived by  members  of  the  staff.  Subsequent  to  the  approval 
of  the  annual  budget  the  situation  was  rendered  still  more 
satisfactory  by  the  adoption,  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
University,  of  a  new  scale  of  salaries.  There  exists  among 
the  members  of  the  staff  a  general  opinion  that  you,  Mr. 
President,  were  largely  responsible  for  the  proposition  as  to 
increased  compensation.  We  all  know  full  well  that  you  have 
always  understood  the  serious  difficulties  confronting  those 
who  have  chosen  as  a  calling  the  academic  career  and  have  at 
every  opportunity  expressed  your  sympathy  and  your  earnest 
desire  to  remedy  a  most  unsatisfactory  situation  in  the  field 
of  university  education. 

This  school,  which  is  concerned  with  collegiate  education 
for  business,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  development  of  this 
phase  of  the  American  educational  system.  Hence  the  various 
problems  connected  therewith  receive  careful  consideration 
as  they  arise.  As  to  the  plan  of  organization,  we  have  adopted 
that  type  which  offers  a  two-year  undergraduate  course  in 
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business — the  Junior  and  Senior  years — built  upon  the  first 
two  years  of  the  college,  as  furnishing  the  fundamental  training 
for  the  graduate  years  which  follow.  The  School  is  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  in  character,  offering  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  This  plan  is  generally  accepted  as  satisfactory 
although  without  prejudice.  The  two  undergraduate  years 
are  nicely  adjusted  to  the  Junior  College  which  is  spreading 
so  rapidly  throughout  the  country.  Columbia  University 
has  established  in  the  past  year  the  Seth  Low  Junior  College 
in  Brooklyn,  which  definitely  places  the  University  in  the 
group  of  institutions  which  recognize  a  dividing  line  at  the 
close  of  the  Sophomore  year.  The  curriculum  of  Columbia 
College,  adopted  during  the  past  academic  year,  has  been 
planned  with  this  line  of  demarcation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Junior  year,  as  one  of  its  novel  features.  Although  we  may 
thus  consider  that  the  two-year  cultural  course  is  firmly 
established  as  the  foundation  preparation  for  the  professional 
schools,  it  is  evident  that  this  preliminary  period  will  not  be 
restricted  invariably  to  two  years.  Schools  of  Law,  Medicine 
and  Engineering  demand  more  than  two  years.  Schools  of 
Business  may  in  like  manner  call  for  a  longer  period  of  prep- 
aration, although  limitations  of  time  will  be  potent  in  prevent- 
ing a  too  extended  preliminary  education  before  entering  upon 
professional  study,  which  is  to  precede  a  life  career  in  the 
business  world.  Again,  there  is  already  in  existence  an  im- 
pression that  the  two  years  assigned  to  the  undergraduate 
School  of  Business  is  too  brief  and  a  change  to  a  three -year 
curriculum  has  been  suggested.  Here  again,  the  necessity  of 
an  early  entrance  upon  a  career  will  control,  except  for  students 
who  are  looking  forward  to  graduate  work  and  service  as 
educators  in  the  business  field.  With  due  consideration  of  this 
opinion,  the  Columbia  School  of  Business  regards  the  first 
graduate  year  rather  as  a  third  year  of  the  course,  and  many 
students  continue  after  receiving  the  undergraduate  degree. 
This  is  considered  as  satisfactory  in  general,  particularly  if 
the  vexatious  question  of  degrees  may  be  made  subordinate 
in  the  minds  of  the  students.    The  year  of  so-called  graduate 
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study,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of 
Science,  is  clearly  a  continuation  year.  Therefore,  we  are 
able  in  this  manner  to  obtain  a  three-year  curriculum  for  our 
School.  This  brings  us  to  the  period  actually  assigned  to  the 
graduate  work.  Here  we  are  faced  with  many  difficulties. 
There  is  danger  that  the  emphasis  may  be  placed  upon  courses 
rather  than  upon  productive  scholarship ;  the  need  of  adequate 
preliminary  training  as  essential  to  graduate  study  is  not 
always  duly  felt.  It  is  most  difficult  to  build  up  a  community 
of  scholars  who  are  free  from  exacting  duties  of  class  instruction 
and  can  therefore  give  themselves  also  to  productive  investiga- 
tion and  guide  the  graduate  students  who  are  associated  with 
them.  How  this  can  be  accomplished  in  an  American  uni- 
versity, organized  as  at  present,  is  difficult  to  determine.  The 
subject  of  research  work  is  already  under  question  and  warn- 
ings as  to  mistaken  policies  in  conduct  of  research  are  being 
uttered  by  educators  of  distinction.  An  article  in  the  August 
(1928)  number  of  Harper's  Magazine  by  Professor  Harold  J. 
Laski,  entitled,  "Foundations,  Universities  and  Research, " 
points  out  the  possible  weakness  in  cooperative  research  which 
may  be  of  value  in  finding  a  body  of  facts,  but  of  doubtful  value 
in  determining  upon  their  significance.  Graduate  students 
in  the  universities  at  times  become  simply  collectors  of  facts 
instead  of  being  taught  to  inquire  and  to  evaluate.  It  is 
very  evident  that  professional  education  in  business  has  not 
reached  the  position  where  we  can  be  satisfied  that  the  ideal  or 
an  approximation  thereof  has  been  attained. 

Another  problem  which  is  deserving  of  our  special  study  is 
the  relationship  of  the  School  of  Business  to  its  companion 
schools  of  Law  and  Engineering.  We  have  not  reached  a 
decision  as  to  whether  students  of  industrial  engineering 
shall  be  required  to  elect  certain  subjects  in  business  education 
and  thus  obtain  the  economic  training  so  necessary  for  super- 
visory engineers,  or  whether  a  new  course  shall  be  prepared 
representing  the  best  opinion  of  those  interested  in  education 
in  both  fields.  The  difficulty  rests  in  the  desire,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  require  that  a  man  shall  be  a  fully  trained  engineer 
and  then  add  certain  economic-business  features,  or,  on  the 
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other  hand,  to  expect  one  trained  in  business  to  add  to  his 
store  a  little  knowledge  of  engineering.  The  need  of  a  com- 
bined course  which  shall  represent  the  essentials  from  engineer- 
ing and  from  business  becomes  apparent  as  the  demand  for 
executives  with  appropriate  training  in  both  fields  becomes 
more  pressing.  As  to  law  and  business,  it  is  gratifying  to 
record  that  during  the  past  two  years  a  very  thorough  study 
has  been  made  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of 
Law  and  shared  in  to  some  extent  by  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  School  of  Business,  of  the  interrelation  of  these  schools 
and  the  natural  need  of  instruction  for  the  students  of  our 
School  in  certain  subjects  represented  by  the  other.  We  have 
before  us,  therefore,  a  great  task  and  a  great  opportunity  for 
progressive  development  in  education  in  business,  in  engi- 
neering, and  in  law. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  considering  our  duty  as 
a  school  of  Business  to  men  in  business.  In  other  words,  we 
have  reached  the  opinion  that  it  is  within  our  sphere,  not 
merely  to  train  young  men  and  women  for  business  by  giving 
them  the  fundamentals  of  business  theory,  but  that  we  should 
adopt  in  the  School  methods  for  aiding  men  of  business 
in  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  business  as  they  become 
apparent.  We  have  determined,  therefore,  to  establish  insti- 
tutes which  will  give  the  broadest  opportunity  for  discussion 
and  conference.  These  institutes  will  be  held  in  the  School 
of  Business  at  various  times  so  that  business  men  interested 
in  any  particular  subject  may  be  able  to  hear  experts  in 
that  subject.  For  example,  we  have  been  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  distribution.  This  subject  has  been  given  great 
prominence  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  National 
Government.  Extraordinary  changes  are  taking  place  in 
business,  through  mass  distribution  or  through  chain  stores,  so 
that  a  revolution  is  taking  place  in  American  sales  methods. 
Therefore  we  are  organizing  an  institute,  the  object  of  which 
shall  be  the  discussion  of  this  subject  so  vital  in  business.  In 
like  manner  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers,  we  shall  hold  on  October  24  for  the  study  of  the  indus- 
trial situation ,  a  conference  in  the  maj  or  industries.  The  speakers 
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will  include  Mr.  Frank  B.  Noyes  for  Printing  and  Publishing, 
Mr.  Harold  H.  Swift  for  Meat  Packing,  Mr.  Myron  C.  Taylor 
for  Iron  and  Steel,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Kettering  for  Mo- 
tor Transportation  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Mitchell  for  Fi- 
nance. In  this  way  we  hope  to  aid  men  in  business  in  gen- 
eral. The  emphasis  now  being  placed  upon  research  is  a  result 
of  the  great  value  found  in  scientific  investigation  as  employed 
by  large  business  interests.  Men  engaged  in  small  business, 
however,  are  not  able  because  of  the  expense  to  obtain  directly 
the  benefit  of  scientific  investigations.  A  remedy  must  be 
found  for  this  situation.  Cooperative  research  organizations 
can  be  of  extraordinary  service,  but  the  experts  who  are  con- 
nected with  our  universities  may  also  give  scientific  advice  and 
through  these  institutes  business  men  themselves  may  come 
in  contact  with  scientific  educators. 

The  members  of  the  staff  of  a  professional  school  are  not 
regarded  as  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  their  academic  existence 
unless  they  perform  three  functions ;  first,  the  instruction  of 
their  students,  second,  scientific  investigation  and  research, 
and  finally,  the  service  which  they  by  reason  of  their  learning 
and  knowledge  may  render  to  those  who,  in  a  practical  way, 
desire  to  apply  scientific  principles  to  the  problems  of  the 
profession  to  which  they  belong.  Those  who  understand  the 
importance  of  regarding  business  as  a  profession  and  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  a  science  of  business  are  fully  aware  of  the 
sphere  which  those  connected  with  schools  of  Business  must 
occupy.  Hence  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  record 
how  fully  the  members  of  our  own  staff  appreciate  their  re- 
sponsibility in  this  regard.  I  take  great  satisfaction  in  enu- 
merating the  various  activities  of  my  colleagues. 

Professor  R.  C.  McCrea  is  general  editor  of  the  series  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  entitled  American 
Business.  He  is  consulting  editor  in  cooperation  with 
Professor  Haig,  of  the  Regional  Survey  of  New  York  and  its 
Environs  and  has  prepared  the  article  on  "Business  Education" 
for  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Professor  H.  Parker  Willis  has  published  jointly  with 
Professor    Beckhart    an    important    work    entitled    Foreign 
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Banking  Systems.  He  has  contributed  several  biographical 
articles  for  the  Encyclopedia  of  American  Biography  and  a 
number  of  articles  on  finance,  business  and  investment  for 
the  International  Year  Book  and,  finally,  for  the  London 
Banker,  monthly  articles  on  banking  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

Professor  Robert  M.  Haig  has  completed  a  book  on  The 
Public  Finances  of  Post-War  France.  This  is  the  result  of  his 
studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Council  for  Research  in  the 
Social  Sciences  at  Columbia  University.  Beyond  this,  Pro- 
fessor Haig  has  been  acting  as  adviser  and  director  of  Research 
for  the  California  Tax  Commission  on  the  invitation  of  Gov- 
ernor Young  of  that  state.  He  has  also  served  as  consultant 
for  the  sub-committee  on  Finance  of  Mayor  Walker's  Com- 
mittee on  Plan  and  Survey. 

Professor  J.  Russell  Smith  has  been  busy  on  his  new  book 
on  Tree  Crops,  a  New  Agriculture,  and  has  written  two  articles 
on  the  Mississippi  floods  for  the  Survey  Graphic  entitled 
"Plan  or  Perish,"  July  1927  and  "Wealth  from  Mississippi 
Mud,"  November  1927. 

Professor  O.  S.  Morgan,  continuing  his  extraordinary  service 
for  the  Near  East  Relief,  has  published  three  articles  on  "The 
Case  of  the  Greek  Farmer"  in  important  Greek  papers.  He  has 
edited  ten  illustrative  textbooks  for  secondary  and  normal 
schools  in  the  Near  East,  all  on  the  development  of  agriculture 
in  that  section  of  the  world.  Professor  Morgan  has  spent  a 
large  part  of  the  past  two  years  in  studying,  supervising  and 
reorganizing  the  agricultural  work  in  all  three  major  areas 
of  the  Near  East. 

Professor  P.  H.  Nystrom  is  preparing  books  on  Economics 
of  Consumption  and  on  The  Business  Side  of  Fashion. 

Professor  F.  C.  Mills  has  published  during  the  year  a  volume 
entitled,  The  Behavior  of  Prices,  which  presents  part  of  his 
study  on  price  structure  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  paper  on  "Post- War  Prices  and  Pre-War  Trends"  published 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Statistical  Association, 
March  1928.     He  has  also  been  serving  as  a  member  of  a 
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committee  appointed  to  review  the  price  analysis  work  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Professor  Ralph  H.  Blanchard  has  been  associated  with 
Commissioner  Lindsay  Rogers  in  the  investigation  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  has  also 
written  a  number  of  articles  for  the  Journal  of  American 
Insurance. 

Professor  James  C.  Bonbright  has  devoted  himself  to  his 
research  work  on  Judicial  Valuation.  He  has  presided  over  a 
staff  of  associates  who  are  busy  on  the  same  subject  of  study. 
He  has  published  numerous  articles  on  this  subject  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Columbia  Law  Review,  February  1927- 
February  1928  and  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  March  1928. 
He  has  also  presented  papers  at  the  Twentieth  National  Tax 
Conference,  Toronto,  October  1927  and  for  the  American 
Economic  Association,  December  1927. 

Professor  B.  H.  Beckhart  has  been  coeditor  with  Professor 
Willis  of  the  work  entitled  Foreign  Banking  Systems.  He  has 
also  pursued  elaborate  research  work  on  the  Development  and 
Organization  of  the  New  York  Money  Market.  This  will  result 
in  a  publication  of  three  volumes.  Professor  Beckhart  is  the 
general  author  and  prepares  the  material  for  publication  and 
is  editing  in  particular,  Volume  III  on  Contemporary  Problems 
and  Organization  of  the  Money  Market. 

Professor  John  M.  Chapman  has  been  coeditor  of  a  book 
entitled,  Problems  in  Banking  Money  and  Credit.  He  is  also 
engaged  in  the  study  of  investment  trusts  and  of  branch  bank- 
ing and  bank  mergers. 

Professor  Paul  F.  Brissenden  has  been  investigating  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  the  earnings  of  factory  workers, 
and  has  now  been  assigned  by  the  Council  for  Research  in  the 
Social  Sciences  to  study  "The  Use  of  the  Injunction  in  Labor 
Disputes."  Professor  Brissenden  prepared  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees,  a  symposium  and  an 
analogy  of  expert  opinion  on  the  chief  issues  involved  in  the 
injunction  suit  brought  by  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company.    He  has  also  published  in  the  Weltwirtschaftliches 
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Archiv  of  January  1928  an  article  entitled  "Purchasing 
Power  of  Manufacturing  Labor  Incomes  in  the  United 
States."  Professor  Brissenden  has  also  undertaken  to  assist 
the  Personnel  Classification  Board  of  Washington  in  a  com- 
parative survey  of  salaries  and  employment  policies  in  private, 
state  and  municipal  employ  on  the  one  hand,  and  Federal 
Government  salaries  on  the  other  hand,  with  which  the  Board 
is  charged  under  the  Welsh  Act.  He  is  also  serving  as  statistical 
adviser  to  the  Committee  on  Personnel  Practices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Social  Workers,  an  organization  making  a 
country-wide  survey  of  personnel  practices  in  social  agencies. 

Professor  Ralph  S.  Alexander  has  published  an  article  in  the 
Harvard  Business  Review  on  "Shows  and  Expositions  as 
Merchandising  Devices."  He  also  has  prepared  a  monthly 
report  on  the  sales  and  outstandings  of  the  wholesale  grocers 
of  New  York  State,  another  on  the  operating  costs  of  the 
wholesale  grocers. 

Professor  John  E.  Orchard  has  been  preparing  for  publication 
the  results  of  the  field  investigations  carried  on  in  Japan  and 
India  in  1926-27.  Various  studies  will  be  published  in  reviews 
and  a  book  on  Industrialization  of  Japan  and  on  Industrializa- 
tion of  India  will  appear  shortly.  He  has  also  written  for  the 
Geographical  Review  an  article  on  "The  Pressure  of  Population 
in  Japan." 

Professor  H.  K.  Nixon  is  publishing  an  article  on  an  "Inves- 
tigation of  the  Efficiency  of  Radio  Advertising."  He  has 
prepared  an  instruction  course  on  Dealer  Problems  for  the 
Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company.  An  article  on  "The 
Present  Status  of  the  Teaching  of  Advertising"  appears  in 
Printers  Ink,  March  1928,  and  another  on  "The  Perception 
Time  of  Advertisements,"  in  the  Journal  of  Applied  Psychol- 
ogy, September  1927.  Harper  and  Brothers  announce  the  pub- 
lication of  Psychology  for  the  Writer  by  Professor  Nixon. 

The  staff  of  the  School  has  held  its  usual  meetings  through- 
out the  year.  Questions  of  importance  of  an  educational 
character  are  regularly  brought  before  the  staff  for  consid- 
eration. Members  returning  from  expeditions  of  re- 
search and  investigation  presented  reports  of  their   experi- 
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ences.  Thus  during  the  past  year  Professor  John  E.  Orchard 
described  his  trip  to  Japan  and  India  which  was  taken  in 
connection  with  his  study  of  industrialism  of  Asia.  Professor 
Robert  Murray  Haig  who  had  spent  a  part  of  the  preceding 
year  in  France  spoke  about  his  study  of  the  finances  of  France 
which  he  had  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Council  for 
Research  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

I  have  very  few  changes  to  report  in  the  staff  of  the  School. 
We  have,  fortunately,  a  body  of  officers  who  almost  without 
exception  have  been  associated  with  the  School  since  its 
earliest  days  and  who  are  closely  attached  to  and  there- 
fore are  not  eager  to  accept  calls  to  other  institutions. 
This  year  we  are  gratified  by  the  promotion  of  Archibald  H. 
Stockder  to  the  grade  of  Associate  Professor  and  Howard 
K.  Nixon  to  the  grade  of  Assistant  Professor.  We  also  welcome 
to  a  lectureship  in  Business  Administration,  Harlow  S.  Person, 
formerly  Dean  of  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Dartmouth  College. 
The  presence  of  Dr.  Person  in  New  York  offers  a  distinct 
opportunity  to  our  School  to  add  to  its  staff  a  man  of  unusual 
attainment  and  experience  in  the  field  of  business  education. 
The  staff  this  year  finally  assumed  what  we  may  term 
a  complete  and  established  form.  The  eleven  important 
subjects  which  form  the  recognized  framework  of  the  School's 
curriculum  are  now  represented  by  officers  of  full  professorial 
grade.  They  are  as  follows:  Insurance,  Finance,  Business 
Administration,  Accounting  (2),  Economics,  Statistics,  Agri- 
culture, Marketing,  Economic  Geography,  Transportation, 
and  Banking.  We  have  now  Associate  Professors  in  the  field 
of  Accounting  and  Business  Administration,  and  officers  of 
the  grade  of  Assistant  Professor  in  the  following  subjects: 
Marketing,  Banking  (2),  Economics,  Statistics,  Business 
Administration,  Finance,  Economic  Geography,  and  Advertis- 
ing; four  Lecturers,  in  Business  Administration,  Business  Law, 
and  Banking;  five  Instructors,  in  Accounting  (3),  Finance, 
Economic  Geography;  two  Assistants,  in  Economic  Geography 
and  Statistics.  In  the  immediate  future  there  is  little  prob- 
ability of  the  addition  of  new  major  subjects  to  the  curriculum, 
and  appointments  will  be  made  because  of  the  increase  of 
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numbers  in  the  student  body  or  for  scholarly  research  in 
connection  with  graduate  study.  The  assignments  of  new 
appointments  will  be  made  to  the  subjects  already  adopted 
and  not  to  new  subdivisions  thereof. 

As  with  the  staff,  so  with  the  courses  of  study.  Our  plan 
of  study  has  been  adopted  after  careful  investigation  and 
review  during  the  past  twelve  years.  Hence  we  hesitate  to 
add  or  modify,  particularly  for  any  reason  of  novelty.  For 
the  coming  year  we  have  established  a  course  entitled  Busi- 
ness Policy,  which  all  the  students  of  the  School  will  be 
required  to  attend.  This  will  consist  of  addresses  by  prom- 
inent business  men  on  various  aspects  of  business  policy,  which 
will  be  given  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  each  month  of  the 
academic  year  from  October  to  May.  The  object  of  the  course 
is  to  bring  before  the  students  prominent  members  of  the 
profession  of  business  whom  they  may  hear  and  with  whom 
they  may  become  acquainted. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  H.  S.  Person  to  our  staff  enables 
us  to  offer  a  course  on  Scientific  Management.  We  continue 
our  cooperation  with  other  schools  and  will  offer  this  year  a 
course  on  the  Law  and  Practice  in  Industrial  Relations,  in 
which  Professors  Seager,  Lindsay,  Dowling,  Brissenden,  and 
Dr.  Hale  will  take  part.  Professor  Haig  will  offer  a  new  Sem- 
inar on  Problems  of  Business  Location  and  Land  Economics. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  the  custom  in  the  School  to 
invite  men  of  importance  in  their  various  fields  to  address 
the  classes  at  the  regular  hours  of  attendance.  During  the 
past  academic  year  the  students  have  been  addressed  by  the 
following  gentlemen  whose  service  we  deeply  appreciate.  In 
Accounting,  Charles  M.  Neubauer,  Comptroller  of  the  Feder- 
ated Laundries,  Inc.,  W.  B.  Cokell,  Budget  Director  and 
Chief  Statistician  of  Famous  Players  Lasky  Corporation, 
Lester  Brumm,  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Business,  now 
Assistant  Comptroller  of  R.  H.  Macy  and  Company,  Herbert 
L.  Davis,  Auditor  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  R.  G.  Reynolds,  Special  Accountant  of  the  General 
Motors  Export  Corporation,  J.  Andrew  Crafts,  of  J.  Andrew 
Crafts  and  Company,  Certified  Public  Accountants,  Thomas 
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L.  Woolhouse,  Certified  Public  Accountant,  S.  Einstein, 
Assistant  Comptroller  of  R.  H.  Macy  and  Company,  Horace 
G.  Crockett,  of  Scoville,  Wellington  and  Company,  account- 
ants and  engineers,  Edgar  M.  Barber,  of  the  accounting  staff 
of  the  United  States  Customs  Service  in  Paris,  Edwin  F. 
Chinlund,  Comptroller  of  the  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  T.  M.  McNiece  of  the  Union  Carbide 
and  Carbon  Company,  David  E.  Golieb,  Treasurer  of  Einstein, 
Wolff  and  Company,  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Anderson,  Assistant 
Comptroller  of  R.  H.  Macy  and  Company.  In  Corporation 
Finance,  H.  B.  Cobb,  Assistant  Vice-President  of  the  Associat- 
ed Gas  and  Electric  Securities  Company  addressed  the  class 
on  the  general  plan  of  consolidating  and  refunding  the  under- 
lying debt  of  the  Associated  Gas  and  Electric  System.  In 
Banking,  Garnet  Trainor,  a  graduate  of  the  School  now 
associated  with  the  National  City  Company,  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
M.  Anderson,  Economist  of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  ad- 
dressed the  students;  in  Advertising,  John  H.  Klingenfeld  of 
Evans,  Kip  and  Hackett;  in  Statistics,  Fred  Coqueron,  a 
graduate  of  the  School,  now  Statistician  of  the  Tide  Water 
Oil  Company,  Alan  S.  Broms,  President  of  the  Graphex 
Company  and  Herbertus  Van  Drooge,  Statistician  of  the 
Consolidated  Coal  Company.  The  last  named  was  a  former 
student  in  business  courses  in  University  Extension. 

Students  in  Business  Administration  and  in  the  course  on 
Mercantile  Credit  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  Ford 
Assembly  Plant  at  Kearney,  the  C.  F.  Mueller  Company  of 
Jersey  City  and  the  Interchange  Bureau  of  the  New  York 
Credit  Men's  Association.  These  were  not  simply  visits  to  the 
various  plants  but  were  conducted  as  serious  studies  under 
the  direction  of  the  officers  of  the  companies  who  explained 
the  operation  and  procedure  of  the  business  units  under  their 
control.  All  this  was  followed  by  a  discussion  on  the  part  of 
the  students.  It  is  expected  that  field  work  of  this  character 
will  form  an  important  part  of  the  courses  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration serving  as  the  laboratory  work  in  this  subject. 

The  number  of  students  registered  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  for  the  year  1927-1928  numbered  178;  those  select- 
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ing  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  were  117  in  number  and 
those  registered  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
numbered  21.  The  registrants  for  the  undergraduate  degree 
were  nine  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  those  classified 
as  graduate  students  numbered  138  as  compared  with  125 
in  the  year  1926-1927.  These  figures  indicate  a  continuation 
of  the  tendency  toward  greater  numbers  of  graduate  students, 
which  we  have  noted  in  other  reports.  The  record  of  the 
scholarly  activities  of  the  members  of  our  teaching  staff  is  a 
very  strong  inducement  for  students  who  are  desirous  of 
emphasizing  original  work  while  pursuing  graduate  studies. 
Five  students  were  candidates  for  the  degree  specializing  in 
Secretarial  studies  and  twenty-three  were  college  graduates, 
candidates  for  the  certificate  in  Secretarial  studies.  In 
addition  to  the  candidates  registered  for  degrees  or  certificates, 
we  had  in  our  student  body  43  special  students  qualified 
for  candidacy  who  preferred  to  specialize  by  selecting  only 
those  subjects  in  which  they  were  immediately  interested. 

At  the  commencement  in  June  1928,  degrees  were  conferred 
for  the  year  upon  95  students,  of  whom  64  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  31  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 
The  figures  for  the  preceding  year  were  119,  with  80  receiving 
the  undergraduate  degree  and  39  that  of  Master  of  Science. 
When  we  estimate  the  number  of  students  cared  for  by  the 
staff  of  the  School  of  Business  we  must  consider  that  many 
students  from  other  schools  of  the  University  are  admitted 
to  our  courses.  This  is  notably  true  of  Teachers  College  and 
Columbia  College.  From  the  latter,  246  students  elected 
courses  in  the  School  of  Business. 

The  classification  of  students  on  the  basis  of  their  home 
countries  or  states  shows  an  interesting  distribution.  Thus, 
there  were  172  who  came  from  New  York  State,  210  from  out- 
side of  that  state.  Of  these  40  were  from  seventeen  different 
foreign  countries.  Twelve  of  these  were  from  China,  five 
each  from  Japan  and  from  Poland,  and  three  from  Ger- 
many. Of  those  from  the  United  States,  255  came  from  the 
North  Atlantic  division,  which  included  Connecticut  (14), 
Maine  (4),  Massachusetts  (5),  New  Jersey  (36),  New  York 
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(172),  Pennsylvania  (16),  Rhode  Island  (8).  The  next 
largest  number  (34)  came  from  the  North  Central  States 
and  the  South  Atlantic  sent  us  15,  South  Central  16,  the 
Western  16  and  the  Insular  and  non-contingent  territories  6. 
Or,  as  a  summary,  twenty-eight  States,  the  Canal  Zone, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  and  18  foreign  countries  were 
represented  in  the  student  body. 

As  to  their  collegiate  origin,  the  students  were  from  120 
different  institutions,  in  largest  numbers  from  Columbia 
University,  Barnard  11,  Columbia  52  and  University  Exten- 
sion 26.  Of  the  remainder  seven  were  from  Ohio  State  and 
from  Providence,  six  were  from  Smith  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  four  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  Cornell, 
Wellesley  and  Bates,  three  from  Princeton,  University  of 
Oregon,  Bryn  Mawr,  Harvard,  Chicago,  Colgate,  Franklin 
Marshall,  Lehigh,  Monticello,  Vassar,  University  of  Cracow 
and  the  University  of  the  Philippines. 

These  statistics  are  of  value  as  indicating  that  the  School 
of  Business  makes  a  very  wide  appeal  and  that  it  is  national 
rather  than  local  in  its  constituency. 

Although  we  emphasize  the  non-vocational  character  of  the 
School,  nevertheless,  we  are  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  our  graduates  and  desire  to  aid  them  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment as  initial  to  their  future  careers.  Beyond  this,  we  are 
impressed  with  the  duty  we  owe  to  men  in  business  to  bring 
them  in  contact  with  young  men  trained  in  our  School.  For 
this  reason  the  staff  has  established  a  standing  Committee 
on  Employment.  The  members  are  Paul  F.  Brissenden, 
Chairman,  Frederick  C.  Mills  and  Thurman  W.  Van  Metre. 
Nicholas  M.  McKnight  is  Secretary  and  Clara  E.  Velting, 
Assistant  Secretary.  The  students  are  finding  the  Committee 
most  helpful  and  in  the  past  year  95  registered  as  compared 
with  88  in  the  preceding  year.  On  the  other  hand,  calls  came 
from  83  different  firms  or  other  employment  agencies  and 
among  these  were  requests  from  37  colleges  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions.  The  number  of  students  placed  in 
positions  was  54  as  compared  with  31  for  1 925-1 926  and  85 
in  1926-1927.     These  figures  are  determined  by  the  character 
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of  the  requests  and  the  adaptability  of  the  students  for  the 
openings  which  occur.  The  Committee  has  to  state  frequently 
that  qualified  candidates  are  not  at  hand.  In  a  classification 
of  occupations  of  employers  offering  positions,  out  of  83 
requisitions,  37  were  for  teachers,  12  for  accountants,  9  for 
secretaries.  The  calls  for  teachers  in  business  education  are 
increasing  year  by  year.  As  the  number  of  graduate  students 
is  increasing,  it  is  expected  that  we  may  be  able  more  success- 
fully to  meet  the  demand  for  instructors  of  the  highest  grade, 
as  many  of  these  calls  are  from  colleges.  The  occupational 
classification  of  students  indicates  that  out  of  95  requests 
for  positions,  18  elected  banking,  12  accounting,  11  teaching, 
10  statistics  and  research.  The  remainder  are  interested  in 
brokerage  (9),  foreign  trade  (9),  merchandising  and  manu- 
facturing (9),  advertising  (8)  and  secretarial  positions  (5). 
The  Students'  Committee  on  Employment  has  continued  to 
do  useful  and  important  service  in  student  contacts,  recruiting 
of  registrants,  and  the  conveying  of  information  as  to  the  work 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Staff.  The  members  of  the  Student 
Committee  for  the  year  were  Leonard  Drake,  Chairman, 
Duncan  Merriwether  and  Louise  Arnold.  The  Committee 
of  the  Staff  records  its  appreciation  of  the  friendly  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  of  the  devotion  with  which  the  members  of  the 
Students'  Committee  have  performed  their  duties.  The 
Faculty  Committee  is  now  busy  in  obtaining  as  accurate  a 
record  as  possible  of  the  alumni,  inasmuch  as  frequent  calls 
are  received  for  persons  of  greater  maturity  and  experience. 
The  action  of  the  Committee  also  looks  to  the  promotion  of  the 
alumni  who  deserve  better  positions  than  those  they  now  hold. 
The  occupational  classification  of  alumni  made  by  the  Staff 
Committee  indicates  the  interesting  and  significant  fact  that 
the  number  of  alumni  holding  positions  as  executives  is  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  reported.  Accounting  follows  with  12 
per  cent,  secretarial,  10  per  cent,  selling  and  advertising  come 
next  with  9  per  cent,  statistics  and  research  9  per  cent,  broker- 
age 8  per  cent,  teaching  7  per  cent,  general  business  7,  banking 
5,  real  estate  5.  I  have  given  much  space  to  these  details  as 
they  prove  very  informative  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
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personnel  of  the  various  occupations.  Vocational  guidance 
and  placement  of  students  will  before  long  demand  the  special 
attention  of  an  officer  of  the  School,  appointed  for  this  par- 
ticular duty.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  one  of  the  officers 
appointed  for  another  purpose  is  giving  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  this  service  which  will  increase  in  importance 
and  scope  in  the  immediate  future.  An  officer  trained  in 
personnel  work  and  in  vocational  guidance,  who  would 
supplement  the  work  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  the  Em- 
ployment of  Students  is  greatly  needed  at  the  present 
time. 

The  social  life  of  the  students  is  given  an  important  place 
in  the  administration  of  the  School.  During  the  past  year 
Mrs.  Milton  J.  Davies,  as  Social  Director,  has  taken  charge 
of  this  phase  of  our  work  and  has  made  the  experience  of 
many  students  unusually  attractive.  Teas  and  receptions 
have  been  held  in  the  Social  Room  and  students  who  came  from 
a  distance  and  therefore  are  strangers  in  our  midst  have 
received  a  hearty  welcome  and  friendly  greeting  from  the 
Social  Director  and  their  fellow  students. 

Many  appeals  come  to  us  for  help  in  the  way  of  scholarships 
from  most  worthy  and  able  students  and  we  could  use  with 
great  advantage  to  these  young  people,  twenty  scholarships 
which  would  cover  tuition  fees.  For  advanced  students  who 
are  qualified  to  engage  in  investigations  and  research  we  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  at  least  six  fellowships  of  a  value  of 
$1500  each. 

Our  library  is  one  of  our  laboratories,  in  fact  the  laboratory 
of  the  School.  It  is  serving  its  purpose  well  but  on  a  very 
small  appropriation.  This  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
School  deserves  a  special  endowment  fund  so  that  we  may  have 
a  Librarian  who  could  give  his  entire  time  to  this  task,  and 
so  that  we  might  purchase  without  restriction  the  many 
books  which  are  being  published  in  this  field  and  obtain  those 
which  bear  so  largely  upon  the  history  of  business,  particularly 
of  banking  and  finance. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  staff  that  means  may  soon  be 
obtained  so  that  the  School  may  publish  its  own  quarterly. 
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Many  scholarly  articles  are  prepared  by  members  of  the  staff 
which  must  find  publication  in  journals  of  other  institutions, 
although  they  should  be  gathered  in  a  periodical  published 
by  the  School.  We  have  already  published  in  a  special  series 
of  books,  through  the  Columbia  University  Press : 

1.  Scandinavian  Banking  Laws.    1926. 

2.  An  Investigation  of  Attention  to  Advertising  by  Howard  K.  Nixon, 
Lecturer  in  Advertising  in  the  School  of  Business.    1926. 

3.  The  Montgomery  Library  of  Accounting.    1927. 

4.  Bibliography  of  Retailing  by  Professor  Paul  H.  Nystrom.    1928. 

The  generosity  of  Professor  Robert  H.  Montgomery  has 
made  these  publications  possible. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  state  that  after  many 
years'  experience  with  young  men  and  women  who  are  inter- 
ested in  collegiate  and  professional  education,  I  am  satisfied 
that  rarely  do  we  find  in  an  institution  of  this  character  so 
many  students  of  high  character  and  ability,  so  earnest  in  their 
endeavor  to  attain  the  object  for  which  they  have  come.  This 
is  a  harbinger  of  the  future  as  a  splendid  type  of  young  people 
are  entering  upon  business  careers  and  should  claim  the  inter- 
est and  support  of  men  who  desire  the  elevation  of  business 
to  a  profession  and  science  which  will  enlist  the  most  worthy 
and  not  simply  those  who  engage  in  it  for  purposes  of  gain. 
This  leads  me  to  say  that  the  School  of  Business  should 
reasonably  look  to  the  world  of  business  for  means  which  will 
make  its  work  still  more  effective.  The  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  established  this  school  with  great  liberality,  have 
given  it  a  noble  home,  and  have  appointed  distinguished 
scholars  as  its  teaching  and  research  staff,  all  at  great  expense. 
We  must  look,  and  that  with  all  fairness,  to  business  men  to 
supplement  our  efforts  in  developing  this  school  which  has 
already  had  a  salutary  influence  on  the  business  world.  The 
world  of  banking  might  well  endow  the  chairs  in  that  subject. 
Those  interested  in  advertising  could  aid  materially  in 
strengthening  that  department,  and  so  with  other  subjects  in 
the  School.  Again,  some  of  the  most  profound  studies  in 
finance  and  in  taxation  are  being  conducted  by  the  officers  of 
our  School  of  Business.    Why  should  we  not  look  for  encourage- 
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merit  of  a  more  practical  character  from  the  various  depart- 
ments of  finance  in  business? 

A  recent  article  (May  1928)  by  Mr.  Walter  S.  Gifford, 
President  of  the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company, 
entitled  "Does  Business  Want  Scholars?"  offers  great  encour- 
agement to  students  who  believe  that  scholarship  leads  to 
success  in  business.  This  study  by  the  highest  officer  of  a 
great  business  organization  is  also  indicative  of  a  changed  atti- 
tude of  business  toward  education,  which  is  now  regarded  as 
essential  to  a  successful  business  career.  There  is  a  continually 
widening  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  formal  education  and 
the  scholarship  associated  therewith  are  most  important 
factors  in  business.  Our  purpose  is  twofold,  to  furnish  a 
fundamental  training  for  a  business  career  and  to  impress  in 
ever  increasing  degree  upon  our  students  the  real  value  of 
scholarship  even  when  measured  by  financial  success  in 
business. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  C.  Egbert, 

Director 

June  jo,  1028 


SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR   THE    ACADEMIC    YEAR    BEGINNING   JUNE    30,    1 92 7 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  for  the  year  1927-1928: 

It  is  fitting  to  speak  first  of  the  loss  suffered  by  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  death,  on  September  1,  1927,  of  Dr.  Frank  T. 
Van  Woert,  Professor  of  Dentistry  and  former  Director  of 
the  School.  It  is  to  his  courage,  probity,  and  initiative, 
as  well  as  his  unflagging  fidelity  to  high  standards,  that  the 
School  largely  owes  its  direction  towards  the  university  ideal. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  given  unsparingly  to  the  pursuit 
of  this  end.  Faculty,  students,  and  the  dental  profession 
owe  Dr.  Van  Woert  a  deep  measure  of  respect  and  gratitude 
for  his  achievements;  while  on  the  personal  side,  his  genial 
and  kindly  presence  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  School. 

Dental  education,  like  medical  education  some  twenty 
years  ago,  is  working  out  of  a  somewhat  chaotic  period,  in 
which  a  struggle  has  gone  on  between  trade  and  commercial 
ideals  on  the  one  hand,  and  professional  and  university  stand- 
ards on  the  other.  This  conflict  of  ideals  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  a  small  group  of  university  dental  schools  whose 
privilege  it  has  been  to  combat  with  a  slowly  increasing  de- 
gree of  success,  the  commercial  policies  of  the  proprietary 
colleges.  Work  in  this  direction  has  naturally  been  given 
considerable  impetus  by  the  recently  completed  survey  of 
dental  education  conducted  under  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  As  is  well  known,  the 
recommendations  of  this  report  confirm  the  contention  that 
dentistry  is  an  important  specialty  of  medicine,  and  that 
consequently  dental  education  is  the  work  of  universities. 
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With  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and 
other  faculties  of  the  University,  the  Dental  School  has  made 
a  notable  beginning  in  this  direction.  The  removal  in  Sep- 
tember to  new  quarters  in  the  Medical  Center,  where  there 
will  be  opportunities  for  contact  with  every  phase  of  medical 
and  clinical  teaching,  should  prove  a  further  great  stimulus 
to  both  students  and  faculty. 

In  conformity  with  a  growing  tendency  to  shorten,  or  rather 
to  concentrate  the  time  required  for  professional  education, 
the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  recently  modified 
the  requirements  in  dental  education.  The  dental  course 
of  two  pre-professional  and  four  professional  years  is  now  so 
arranged  that  a  student  may,  if  he  wishes,  complete  the  pro- 
fessional course  in  three  calendar  years.  By  thus  utilizing 
the  school  plant  in  the  summer,  this  effects  an  obvious  im- 
portant economy  of  time  and  equipment. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the 
School,  the  University  Council  has  recommended  the  abolition 
of  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  dentistry.  Except  in  the  case  of  stu- 
dents already  matriculated  toward  it,  this  degree  will  not 
be  awarded  after  July  1,  1928. 

The  Administrative  Board  of  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery  was  abolished  in  March,  1928,  and  the  administration 
of  the  School  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Faculty  consisting  of 
the  President,  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery,  the  Professors  of  Dentistry  and  such  other  Profes- 
sors as  may  be  assigned  to  the  Faculty  by  the  Trustees. 

There  were  156  students  registered:  63  freshmen,  31  sopho- 
mores, 25  juniors,  32  seniors,  and  5  graduate  students  in 
Orthodontia.  In  the  future,  beginning  registration,  until 
additional  laboratory  facilities  can  be  provided,  will  be  limited 
to  sixty.     This  quota  is  filled  for  next  year. 

New  appointments  and  promotions  for  1928- 1929  are  as 
follows : 

NEW   APPOINTMENTS 

Moses  Diamond  Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry 

Joseph  O.  Fournier  Assistant  Professor  of  Dentistry 

Donald  Hutchinson  Instructor  in  Dentistry 
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PROMOTIONS 

Harold  J.  Leonard  Professor  of  Dentistry 

Adolph  Berger  Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry 

Isador  Hirschfeld  Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry 

William  A.  Squires  Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry 

Josephine  E.  Luhan  Assistant  Professor  of  Dentistry 

Francis  S.  McCafferey  Assistant  Professor  of  Dentistry 

Edmund  Applebaum  Instructor  in  Dentistry 

Samuel  Birenbach  Instructor  in  Dentistry 

Maurice  Buchbinder  Instructor  in  Dentistry 

Fred  H.  Kuver  Instructor  in  Dentistry 

Edward  G.  Murphy  Instructor  in  Dentistry 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  in  the  much-neglected  field 
of  oral  research,  several  members  of  the  faculty  are  actively 
at  work.  The  following  publications  have  been  issued  during 
the  year: 

Berger,   Adolph:  Fractures  of  the   mandible.      Journal  of  the  American 
Dental  Association,  14:  1979. 

Principles  and  technique  of  the  removal  of  teeth.     Dental  Items  of  In- 
terest, 49:   121,  184,  386,  348,  525,  532,  719,  789,  893,  1971. 
Surgical  treatment  of  periodontoclasia.     Journal  of  the  American  Dental 
Association,  14:  1013. 

Bodecker,   Charles  F.:  The  bacterial  invasion  of  the  enamel  in   dental 
caries.     Dental  Cosmos,  69:  987-1002,  October. 

Discussion    concerning   the   organic    content    in    dental    enamel   (with 
J.  L.  Williams  et  al.).     Ibid.,  69:   124-36.     February. 
Enamel  fissures,  their  development,  form  and  diagnosis.    Dental  Digest, 
33 :  73~9°>  February. 

The  excavation  of  enamel  fissures  as  seen  under  the  microscope.    Dental 
Items  of  Interest,  49:  239-46,  April. 

The  ionization  of  septic  roots.  Dental  Cosmos,  69:  1157-64,  November. 
The  most  sensitive  areas  of  the  teeth  and  their  operative  treatment. 
Journal  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  14:  September. 
Studies  of  the  validity  of  advertised  claims  for  dental  industrial  prod- 
ucts: first  public  report  on  "Taxi"  and  "Stain  Remover".  Findings 
stated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Research  Council  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Dentistry  (with  W.  J.  Gies  and  Maxwell  Karshan).  Journal 
of  Dental  Research,  7:  477-500,  December. 

Cahn,  Lester  R.:  Effects  of  the  degenerating  dental  pulp.     Dental  Items 
of  Interest.     November,  1927. 

Pathology  of  pulps  found  in  pyorrhetic  teeth.    Dental  Items  of  Interest. 
August,  1927. 
The  report  of  a  case  showing  the  penetration  of  a  stain  (nitrate  of  silver) 
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from  the  pulp  canal  to  the  periodontal  membrane  and  peripheral  tissues. 

Dental  Cosmos.     November,  1927. 

Etiology,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  the  so-called  dry  socket.    Dental 

Items  of  Interest.     April,  1928. 

Pathology  and  its  influence  on  a  proper  diagnosis.     Dental  Items  of 

Interest.     April,  1928. 

Further  notes  on  the  dry  socket,  with  special  reference  to  its  prevention. 

Dental  Items  of  Interest,  June,  1928. 
Dunning,  William  B.:  A  report  on  the  progress  of  dentistry  during  the 

year  1926.     American  Yearbook,  939-41. 
Gillett,   Henry  W.:  Contacts  between   archeology  and   dental  research. 

American  Anthropologist,  29:  April-June. 

The  line  contact  clasp.    Dental  Cosmos,  69:  301-11,  March. 

Round   wire   clasps  in   partial  prosthesis.      The  Apollonian,  January. 

Retainers  in  partial  prosthesis.    Journal  of  Dental  Research,  7:  189-21 1, 

September. 
Hartman,  Leroy  L.:  Gold  foil  fillings  for  pit  and  fissure  cavities.    Dental 

Digest,  33:  94-99,  February. 

The  teeth  and  the  mouth.    New  York,  Appleton,  93  p. 
Hirschfeld,  Isador. :  Interdental  canals.     Journal  of  the  American  Dental 

Association,  14:  617-31,  April. 

Unilateral   mastication   considered   as   a   possible   etiological   factor  in 

producing  traumatic  occlusion.     Dental  Items  of  Interest,  49:  264-70, 

April. 
Leonard,  Harold  J.:  The  causes  of  variation  in  salivary  calcium,  their 

relation  to  susceptibility  and  immunity  to  dental  caries.     Journal  of 

the  American  Dental  Association,  1928,  1530-1535. 

The  treatment  of  periodontoclasia.     Dominion  Dental  Journal,   1927, 

337-345- 
Owre,  Alfred:  Comments  on  the  Carnegie  survey  of  dental  education. 

American  Dental  Journal,  July. 

Military  training  in  dental  education.     Ibid.,  March. 

The  necessity  for  medically  trained  oral  specialists.     Medical  Journal 

and  Record,  125:  31-33,  5  January. 
Prange,  Herman  F.:  A  new  material  for  denture  construction  (with  C.  H. 

Prange).     Dental  Digest,  33:  560-64,  August. 
Waugh,  Leuman  M.:  Nutrition  and  health  of  the  Labrador  Eskimo  with 

special  reference  to  the  mouth  and  teeth.     Journal  of  Dental  Research, 

8:  428,  June. 


The  following  papers  are  ready  for  publication : 

Cahn,  Lester  R. :  A  critique  on  ionization. 

Report  of  a  case  of  multiple  sclerosis  accompanied  by  sclerosis  of  the 
dental  pulp. 
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The  following  subjects  are  under  active  research: 
Bodecker,  Charles  F.:  Dental  caries:  The  demonstration  of  the  bacteria 

in  the  act  of  destroying  dental  enamel. 

Dentrifices:  The  abrasive  qualities  in  dentrif rices. 

Dental  Histology:  Concerning  the  enamel  lamellae. 
Hartman,  Leroy  L.:  Detection  and  treatment  of    precarious    pits  and 

fissures.     (With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Maxwell  Karshan.) 
Prange,  Herman  F.:  Inlay  investment  materials  and  the  elimination  of 

the  wax  pattern. 
Leonard,  Harold  J.:  Relation  of  calcium  metabolism  to  dental  disease. 

The  alumni  body  of  the  school  has  shown  an  earnest  spirit 
of  cooperation.  Among  its  activities  is  the  organization  of 
a  Frank  T.  Van  Woert  scholarship  for  needy  students. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  mention  the  following  gifts  to  the  school: 
The  class  of  1927:  A  bronze  bust  of  Dr.  Frank  T.  Van  Woert; 
Drs.  Henry  W.  C.  and  Charles  F.  Bodecker:  A  dental  library, 
formerly  the  property  of  their  father,  Dr.  C.  F.  W.  Bodecker; 
Dr.  William  J.  Gies:  A  library  on  biological  chemistry,  pre- 
sented jointly  to  the  schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry;  Dr. 
H.  W.  Gillett:  A  conditional  gift  of  $100,000.00,  depend- 
ent on  a  like  sum  being  raised;  Mr.  Charles  W.  McAlpin: 
$1,000.00. 

In  an  effort  to  combine  teaching  facilities  for  students  with 
opportunities  to  persons  of  moderate  income  for  securing  high- 
grade  dental  work,  the  teaching  clinic  was  enlarged  to  include 
every  type  of  curative  and  restorative  dentistry.  This  most 
important  step  was  made  possible  by  an  initial  appropriation 
from  the  Trustees  of  $50,000.00.  Aside  from  its  primary 
function  of  affording  observational  material  to  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students,  the  clinic  performs  a  greatly 
needed  practical  service  to  the  public.  To  mention  only 
one  phase  of  it,  250  children  are  now  being  treated  in  the 
division  of  Orthodontia. 

Dental  education  is  at  last  a  recognized  phase  of  medical 
education.  It  is  a  highly  specialized  specialty  with,  owing 
to  its  important,  yet  subordinate  mechanical  side,  many 
peculiar  problems.  Naturally,  up  to  a  certain  point,  all  stu- 
dents of  human  health  require  the  same  preparation.  The 
pressing  problem  in  this  specialty  is  a  balanced  arrangement 
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of  the  curriculum  with  neither  the  fundamental  nor  the  special 
side  over-weighted.  This  requires  patient  cooperation  and 
vigorous  university  leadership.  The  two  great  objectives  of 
all  work  in  medicine  are  prevention  and  cure,  with  the  em- 
phasis on  prevention.  If  dentistry  is  to  develop  symmetrically 
and  to  bear  its  special  responsibility  for  the  good  health  of 
the  nation,  research  into  its  problems  must  be  encouraged. 

There  has  heretofore  been  a  lamentable  lack  of  facilities 
for  oral  research  of  value:  opportunity  to  examine  into  and 
combat  the  root  causes  of  oral  disease  is  the  second  pressing 
need  of  dental  education  to-day.  With  its  unique  opportuni- 
ties, the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity ought  to  find  here  its  peculiar  strength. 

Research,  properly  developed,  is  the  father  and  mother  of 
graduate  study;  and  such  study,  in  dentistry,  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  A  sub-committee  from  the  school,  however,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  in 
Medicine  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  develop  a  program  of 
graduate  studies  worthy  of  the  name. 

An  immediate  concrete  need  of  the  school,  and  one  on  which 
the  developments  outlined  above  are  largely  dependent,  is 
the  further  enlargement  of  the  teaching  clinic,  especially  on 
the  side  of  children's  dentistry.  A  well-rounded  department 
for  children  would  combine  the  most  effective  form  of  practical 
service  to  the  community  with  an  ideal  field  for  teaching  and 
research  into  preventive  dentistry. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alfred  Owre 

Dean 

June  30,  IQ28 


SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR    THE    ACADEMIC    YEAR    ENDING   JUNE    30,    1 928 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  following  report 
on  the  work  of  the  School  of  Library  Service  for  the  academic 
year  1927-1928. 

The  total  number  of  graduate  students  registered  in  the 
School  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions  was  205. 
Thirty-six  of  these  were  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science,  the  remainder  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-five  completed  all  the  requirements 
and  received  the  B.S.  degree.  Eighty  different  American 
colleges  were  represented.  Mount  Holyoke  heads  the  list  with 
five  graduates;  Connecticut  College  for  Women,  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Wellesley 
College  follow  with  four  each;  Barnard  College,  University 
of  California,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cornell  University, 
Indiana  University,  Syracuse  University,  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  Vassar  College  each  had  three.  Eleven 
graduate  students  came  from  abroad,  the  countries  represented 
being  as  follows:  Canada,  2;  China,  2;  Denmark,  2;  Japan,  1; 
Norway,  3;  South  Africa,  1. 

The  total  number  of  students  registered  in  the  School  during 
its  first  year,  that  is  the  year  ending  June  30,  1927,  was  about 
double  the  number  anticipated  and  originally  provided  for. 
By  July,  1927,  the  number  of  applications  for  admission 
to  the  Class  of  1928  from  well  prepared  and  able  students 
had  become  so  large  that  it  was  again  decided  to  double  the 
capacity  of  the  School.  Additional  instructors  were  engaged 
and  a  duplicate  equipment  of  bibliographical  and  reference 
works  purchased.     The  class  was  organized  in  four  sections 
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instead  of  two,  the  division  being  made  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
vious library  experience.  The  first  section  was  composed 
entirely  of  students  who  had  had  little  or  no  library  expe- 
rience; sections  two  and  three  were  made  up  of  those  who 
had  some  useful  experience;  while  the  fourth  section  was 
composed  of  those  having  extensive  experience.  As  this 
class  was  probably  twice  the  size  of  any  previous  class 
in  an  American  library  school  it  presented  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  grading  students  closely  on  the  basis  of  experience. 
The  teaching  staff  was  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  it 
aids  materially  in  the  work  of  instruction.  All  four  sections 
met  together  for  one  lecture  a  week  in  certain  courses,  the 
other  meeting  being  held  by  sections.  For  inspection  trips 
and  conferences  the  class  was  organized  by  sections  or  divided 
into  even  smaller  groups. 

A  full  program  of  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  was  offered  in  the  year  1927-1928  for  the  first  time. 
Thirty-six  candidates  for  this  degree  were  admitted,  only 
twenty  of  whom  registered  for  fifteen  points  each  semester. 
Fourteen  candidates  successfully  completed  all  requirements 
and  received  the  degree.  Four  others  will  receive  it  as  soon 
as  they  complete  their  Master's  essay. 

The  selective  system  employed  in  admitting  first  year 
students  is  applied  in  even  more  rigorous  fashion  to  applicants 
for  the  second  year  work.  Each  candidate  is  required  not 
only  to  offer  an  acceptable  bachelor's  degree,  but  to  have 
successfully  completed  the  general  one-year  professional 
course  in  an  accredited  library  school  and  to  have  had  at 
least  one  year's  professional  experience  in  an  approved 
library  in  the  type  of  work  in  which  he  proposes  to  take 
his  major  subject.  The  thirty-six  candidates  for  the  M.S. 
degree  had  received  their  general  training  in  the  following 
library  schools:  New  York  State  Library  School,  10;  Library 
School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  8 ;  School  of  Library 
Service,  Columbia  University,  6;  School  of  Library  Science, 
University  of  Illinois,  2 ;  Boone  University,  Wuchang,  China, 
2;  Library  School,  University  of  Wisconsin,  2;  School  of 
Librarianship,  University  of  California,  1 ;  Carnegie  Library 
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School,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  I ;  St.  Louis  Library 
School,  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  I ;  School  of  Library  Science, 
Simmons  College,  I ;  Library  School,  University  of  Wash- 
ington, i. 

The  School  assumed  responsibility  for  Summer  Session 
courses  for  the  first  time  in  1927.  For  several  years  courses 
in  library  economy  had  been  offered  in  the  Summer  Session. 
These  were  elementary  survey  courses  attempting  to  cover 
the  whole  range  of  library  service  in  six  weeks,  the  same 
courses  being  repeated  from  year  to  year.  For  courses  of 
this  type  they  were  excellent,  but  they  did  not  meet  the 
demand  that  had  arisen  for  an  opportunity  to  complete  the 
standard  one-year  library  school  course  through  a  series  of 
Summer  Sessions.  These  short  survey  courses  were  con- 
tinued, one  group  of  them  being  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  found  it  necessary  in  one  six  weeks  session  to  get  the 
best  preparation  possible  for  school  library  work,  and  another 
group  for  public  library  work.  In  addition,  the  first  of  four 
instalments  of  the  graduate  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  was  offered.  In  the  1928  Summer 
Session  this  group  of  courses  will  be  repeated  and  the  second 
quarter  of  the  one-year  graduate  course  offered,  and  so  on 
until  in  the  summer  of  1930  the  entire  thirty  points  necessary 
for  the  degree  will  be  given.  In  the  same  way  the  first  quarter 
of  the  one-year  course  leading  to  the  certificate  of  the  School 
was  offered.  This  will  be  repeated  in  1928  and  a  second 
quarter  offered,  so  that  students  who  are  not  eligible  for  the 
degree  can  complete  a  one-year  library  school  course  of 
undergraduate  grade  in  four  summers. 

The  opportunity  to  complete  the  standard  one-year  pro- 
fessional course  in  an  accredited  library  school  by  attending 
Summer  Sessions  only  seems  certain  to  attract  a  large  number 
of  capable  men  and  women.  Only  one  or  two  library  schools 
have  offered  this  opportunity  heretofore.  It  is  of  especial 
advantage  to  school  librarians  and  to  those  who  wish  to 
become  school  librarians,  because  they  are  usually  free  during 
the  summer  months.  College  librarians  can  also  readily 
secure  leave  of  absence  in  order  to  study,  while  even  those 
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employed  in  public  and  special  libraries  often  find  it  easier 
to  attend  a  Summer  Session  than  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions. 

In  the  admission  of  students  as  candidates  for  the  degree 
or  certificate  through  Summer  Session  courses  special  effort 
is  made  to  maintain  the  same  standards  followed  in  selecting 
applicants  for  the  regular  sessions.  In  academic  training, 
general  ability,  and  actual  achievement  these  Summer 
Session  students  have  been  found  to  equal  or  excel  those 
registered  in  other  sessions.  Almost  without  exception  they 
had  had  a  more  or  less  extended  experience  in  some  branch 
of  library  work.  Those  who  succeed  in  carrying  to  com- 
pletion the  four-year  program  and  receive  the  degree  will 
represent  a  combination  of  practical  and  academic  training 
that  should  make  them  extraordinarily  useful  members 
of  the  profession. 

Courses  of  the  level  required  of  candidates  for  the  Master's 
degree  will  be  offered  for  the  first  time  in  the  Summer  of 
1928  and  on  a  larger  scale  in  succeeding  years.  Specialized 
courses  will  be  added  as  soon  as  a  demand  arises  in  any  of 
the  important  fields  of  library  service. 

The  retail  bookseller  no  less  than  the  librarian  needs  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  books  in  the  mass  and  of  publishing 
houses  and  their  output.  Two  three-weeks  intensive  courses 
for  persons  engaged  in  retail  bookselling  were  given,  one  of 
them  by  Frederic  G.  Melcher,  Editor  of  the  Publishers' 
Weekly,  and  the  other  by  Miss  Sarah  B.  Ball,  head  of  the 
firm  of  Ball  &  Wilde,  Booksellers,  30  Broad  Street,  New 
York  City.  Three  hours  of  lectures  each  morning  were 
followed  by  afternoon  visits  of  observation  to  establishments 
representing  various  aspects  of  the  book  trade,  from  printing 
house,  through  publishing  and  wholesale  house,  to  retail 
bookshops  of  various  kinds.  These  courses  attracted  wide 
attention  and  promise  to  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
program  of  the  School. 

Service  in  Summer  Session  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
regular  full-time  members  of  the  instructional  staff  of  the 
School,  but  to  insure  the  desirable  continuity  of  policy  and 
method  throughout  the  year  each  member  of  the  regular 
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staff  is  expected  to  teach  at  least  once  in  four  summers. 
The  Summer  Session  provides  an  opportunity  to  effect  an 
exchange  of  instructors  between  different  schools  which  is 
difficult  to  arrange  in  regular  session.  It  also  makes  it  possible 
to  obtain  as  instructors  active  librarians  of  broad  experience 
and  excellent  teaching  ability  who  are  not  available  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  total  number  of  persons  registered  during  the  year 
in  Extension  classes  was  143.  No  student  has  as  yet  fulfilled 
the  requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  the  School.  The  one- 
year  program  of  courses  offered  through  University  Extension 
and  the  Summer  Session,  roughly  parallel  to  the  graduate 
course  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree,  is  designed  primarily  for 
persons  employed  in  libraries  in  Greater  New  York  and 
vicinity.  Such  persons  can,  as  a  rule,  take  only  a  few  courses 
at  a  time.  Besides  repeating  the  courses  in  cataloguing 
offered  last  year,  Extension  classes  were  given  in  the  past 
year  in  bibliography,  reference  service,  classification,  and 
story  telling  and  its  literature  for  children's  librarians.  An 
extramural  course  in  children's  literature  was  given  at  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  at  the  request  of  the  Librarian  of  the 
Bridgeport  Public  Library. 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  provide  a  thorough  one- 
year  professional  curriculum  for  those  who  have  the  education 
and  personal  qualifications  for  library  work,  but  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  cannot  take  the  graduate  courses.  A  good 
proportion  of  the  students  enrolled  have  been  graduates  of 
approved  colleges  and  would  therefore  have  been  eligible  for 
the  graduate  courses,  but  they  could  not  give  the  time  during 
the  day  to  attend  classes.  So  far  the  demand  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  organization  of  evening  sections  of 
the  graduate  classes.  Others  who  take  the  certificate  courses 
hold  Bachelor's  degrees  from  colleges  not  on  the  University's 
approved  list.  Some  have  incomplete  or  irregular  academic 
preparation.  To  be  eligible  for  the  Certificate  a  student  must 
have  completed  at  least  enough  academic  work  beyond  high 
school  graduation  to  entitle  him  to  admission  to  the  sopho- 
more class  of  an  approved  college.    Many  students  who  take 
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these  courses  desire  merely  to  get  more  information  or  training 
in  special  subjects  and  do  not  plan  to  complete  the  work  for 
a  certificate. 

The  American  Correspondence  School  of  Librarianship, 
located  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  after  more  than  four  years 
of  successful  experience,  was  transferred  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity as  of  April  1,  1928,  with  all  its  assets,  goodwill,  and 
students  in  good  standing,  to  be  administered  jointly  by  the 
School  of  Library  Service  and  the  Home  Study  Department. 
Following  a  period  of  active  discussion  of  the  need  for  corre- 
spondence instruction  in  library  work,  the  A.  C.  S.  L.  was 
established  in  December,  1923,  with  Professor  Azariah  S. 
Root,  Librarian  of  Oberlin  College,  as  Director.  The  School 
was  financed  by  the  firm  of  Gaylord  Brothers,  Incorporated, 
a  well-known  library  supply  house. 

The  business  and  routine  administration  of  Home  Study 
courses  in  Library  Service  will  be  cared  for,  as  in  all  other 
subjects,  by  the  Home  Study  Department.  The  School  of 
Library  Service  will  be  responsible  for  the  standards  of 
admission,  the  preparation  of  courses,  the  appointment  of 
instructors,  and  the  quality  and  methods  of  instruction. 
For  this  purpose  a  Supervising  Instructor  of  Home  Study 
Courses  will  be  added  to  the  Staff  of  the  School.  Students 
actually  registered  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  are  continuing 
their  courses  without  change  of  instructor.  New  students 
will  be  accepted  about  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  Session 
of  1928-1929. 

The  course  of  study  planned  by  Melvil  Dewey  for  the 
first  session  of  the  School  of  Library  Economy  of  Columbia 
College,  in  1887,  was  to  occupy  three  months.  The  rest  of 
the  student's  time  for  at  least  a  year  was  to  be  devoted  to 
the  actual  work  of  the  College  Library.  The  School  itself 
was  described  in  the  first  announcement  as  "a  systematic 
apprenticeship."  This  "practical  work"  has  continued  to 
form  a  larger  or  smaller  part  of  the  curriculum  of  every 
American  library  school  from  1887  to  1928.  Except  in  the 
schools  organized  on  a  university  basis,  credit  is  still  given 
for  such  "practical  work,"  or  "laboratory  work,"  or  "field 
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work,"  as  it  is  variously  called,  even  though  it  does  not 
definitely  relate  to  or  form  a  part  of  the  requirements  of 
any  course  of  instruction.  As  much  as  a  quarter  of  the  total 
semester  hours  may  be  made  up  in  this  way.  One  library 
school  allows  four  hours  credit  for  laboratory  work.  Another, 
organized  as  a  graduate  school,  gives  twelve  credits  for  actual 
work  in  libraries  out  of  a  total  of  forty-eight  in  its  curriculum, 
and  seven  out  of  these  twelve  credits  may  be  allowed  for  work 
in  libraries  outside  the  city  in  which  the  school  is  located. 
Still  another  school  allows  a  credit  of  only  two  or  three  points 
out  of  the  thirty-two  required  for  graduation.  The  minimum 
standards  for  graduate  library  schools,  formulated  by  the 
Board  of  Education  for  Librarianship,  includes  from  one  to 
four  semester  hours'  credit  for  field  work,  observation,  and 
visits. 

The  university  library  schools,  if  they  conform  to  the 
approved  practice  in  most  other  professional  schools,  give 
no  credit  at  all  for  activities  of  this  kind.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  not  only  give  no  point  credit,  but  they  tend  to 
assign  to  such  activities  a  minor  place  in  their  curricula. 
The  School  of  Library  Service,  for  example,  does  not  detail 
each  student  to  some  local  or  accessible  library  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  of  actual  library  work  during  which  time 
classroom  work  for  all  students  is  suspended.  The  program 
of  classroom  instruction  is  carried  on  without  interruption 
throughout  the  academic  year.  It  is  therefore  assumed  in 
some  quarters  that  the  training  given  in  a  university  library 
school  is  purely  theoretical,  that  the  student  gets  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject  studied.  Such  a  conclusion  repre- 
sents a  mischievous  and  almost  total  misunderstanding  of 
the  situation. 

In  the  courses  in  cataloguing  and  classification,  which  may 
be  cited  by  way  of  illustration,  the  student  is  required  to  go 
through  the  process  of  cataloguing  and  classifying  a  large 
number  of  books,  beginning  with  the  simpler  problems  and 
working  on  through  the  more  difficult.  At  every  step  his 
work  is  examined  and  corrected,  and  his  mistakes  discussed 
with  him.     He  therefore  not  only  learns  the  theory  of  the 
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subject  through  lectures  and  readings,  but  fixes  in  his  mind 
the  correct  forms  and  methods  by  actually  applying  the 
rules  and  principles  under  supervision.  It  is  believed  that 
more  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress  can  be  made  in  this 
way  than  by  sending  a  student  to  the  cataloguing  department 
of  the  library  for  brief  periods  to  perform  such  tasks  as  can 
be  entrusted  to  him. 

In  the  bibliographical  courses  large  use  is  made  of  the 
problem  method.  In  the  reference  course,  for  example,  the 
problems  assigned  require  the  student  to  become  familiar 
through  actual  use  with  all  the  important  reference  books 
that  are  taken  up  in  the  classroom  work.  Carefully  planned, 
systematic  laboratory  work  of  this  kind  is  without  doubt 
of  far  greater  value  for  the  beginning  student  than  even 
an  extended  period  of  actual  work  as  an  inexperienced 
assistant  in  a  reference  department. 

In  the  administration  courses  no  actual  practice  is  possible. 
The  administrative  work  of  a  library  cannot  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  an  inexperienced  student.  He  can  be  brought  to 
understand  principles  of  organization  and  the  underlying 
reasons  for  different  administrative  practices  and  procedures, 
but  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  even  a  small  library  or 
department  can  seldom  be  delegated  to  a  student  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  his  training. 

Those  who  criticize  the  university  library  school  for  its 
alleged  neglect  of  "practical  work"  make  the  mistake  of 
assuming  that  it  is  trying  to  teach  the  student  to  swim 
without  putting  him  into  the  water  at  all.  In  reality,  it  is 
proceeding  on  the  sound  assumption  that  a  person  can  learn 
to  swim  in  a  pool — even  in  a  very  small  one — if  constructed 
for  the  purpose;  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  throw  him  into 
the  ocean  or  some  other  natural  body  of  water.  Just  because 
the  conditions  are  somewhat  artificial,  the  instructor  can 
see  that  the  learner  begins  with  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  involved  and  develops  correct  methods,  without 
acquiring  bad  habits  that  are  difficult  to  overcome  later. 
After  the  period  of  formal  instruction  is  over  the  swimmer 
can  acquire  confidence,  speed,  and  endurance  in  a  body  of 
water  that  would  not  be  at  all  suitable  for  the  beginner. 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  students  admitted  to  the  School 
of  Library  Service  have  already  had  more  or  less  experience 
as  members  of  the  staff  of  some  library.  This  at  once  elim- 
inates one  of  the  chief  arguments  for  trying  to  provide  actual 
library  experience  for  every  student  as  a  part  of  the  prescribed 
first-year  work.  In  the  selective  system  of  admission,  pref- 
erence is  given  to  students  with  experience,  but  the  lack  of 
experience  alone  is  not  permitted  to  rule  out  a  promising 
candidate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  some  local  library  to  take  upon  its  staff  for  a  few 
hours  a  week  as  volunteer  workers  those  students  who  have 
had  little  or  no  previous  experience  in  any  kind  of  library 
work,  particularly  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructors  such 
experience  would  be  of  any  special  advantage  to  them.  A 
few  students  who  have  to  earn  a  large  part  of  their  expenses 
get  valuable  experience  while  working  for  their  degrees  by 
holding  part-time  positions  in  local  libraries  and  spreading 
their  library  course  over  two  years.  It  frequently  happens 
that  these  students  continue  their  service  in  the  same  libraries 
on  a  full-time  basis  after  graduation.  Classroom  instruction 
is  also  constantly  supplemented  and  made  more  "practical" 
by  visits  to  a  large  variety  of  typical  and  well  organized 
libraries  for  purposes  of  inspection  and  observation.  Wednes- 
day afternoons  are  usually  kept  free  from  other  appointments 
for  such  visits. 

The  methods  and  extent  of  student  participation  in  the 
work  for  which  he  is  preparing  have  to  be  determined  for 
each  profession  by  careful  study  of  all  conditions.  There 
even  may  not  be  any  one  best  method  in  some  fields,  the 
same  end  being  reached  with  approximately  equal  speed  and 
certainty  by  following  quite  different  routes.  No  single 
training  or  professional  agency  should  seek  to  impose  its 
ideas  as  to  correct  methods  on  other  agencies  which  are 
intelligently  experimenting  along  different  lines.  Nothing 
could  more  certainly  put  a  stop  to  progress.  It  is  especially 
dangerous  to  assume  that  a  method  found  to  be  efficacious 
in  one  profession  is  certain  to  be  equally  useful  in  another. 
In    teacher-training,    for    example,    practice    teaching    may 
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have  an  important  place — may  even  be  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable— but  this  does  not  prove  that  every  librarian  in 
training  must  do  actual  work  in  a  library  as  a  part  of  his 
course.  The  true  analogy  to  practice  teaching  is  found  in 
the  supervised  practice  required  of  the  library  school  student 
as  a  part  of  each  course  of  study. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  a  year's  study,  even  when  preceded 
by  good  experience  and  organized  in  the  "practical"  way 
described  above,  is  of  itself  sufficient  preparation  for  an 
administrative  or  technical  position  of  considerable  responsi- 
bility. Further  experience  is  usually  necessary  and  should 
be  acquired  if  possible  under  conditions  that  continue  and 
strengthen  the  training  received  in  the  School.  Careful 
attention  is  given  to  this  in  the  placement  of  students  in  their 
first  positions  after  graduation.  Not  all  of  the  students, 
however,  receive  their  first  appointment  through  the  School 
and  in  few  cases  has  it  been  possible  for  the  School  to  exercise 
any  supervision  over  the  student's  work  after  graduation. 
Some  thought  has  been  given  to  the  desirability  of  maintain- 
ing closer  contact  with  graduates  for  at  least  a  year  to  help 
them  supplement  their  training  where  it  proves  to  be  inade- 
quate and  to  give  them  a  stimulus  toward  professional  growth 
that  may  be  lacking  in  their  new  environment.  Something 
of  this  kind  is  probably  more  needed  at  the  present  time  than 
a  lengthening  of  the  general  course  from  one  to  two  years. 

The  Board  of  Education  for  Librarianship  of  the  American 
Library  Association  has  lodged  with  the  Committee  on 
Academic  and  Professional  Higher  Degrees  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities  a  complaint  that  the  School 
of  Library  Service  of  Columbia  University  and  the  School  of 
Library  Science  of  the  University  of  Illinois  are  granting  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  that  is,  a  second  Bachelor's 
degree,  for  a  one-year  course  of  professional  study.  The 
ground  for  complaint  is  in  part  that  the  Committee,  apparently 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Board,  had  recommended  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  practice  which  has  long  prevailed,  of  con- 
ferring a  certificate  instead  of  a  degree.  The  Board  reports 
that  library  schools  which  give  only  a  certificate  are  con- 
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fronted  with  the  difficulty  that  students  prefer  to  go  to  an 
institution  where  they  will  receive  a  second  Bachelor's  degree. 

Since  this  question  has  thus  been  raised  it  may  be  well  at 
this  time  to  state  briefly  the  reasons  which  led  the  School  of 
Library  Service  to  take  this  forward  step,  for  it  is  indeed 
a  significant  advance  toward  putting  education  for  librarian- 
ship  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  professions.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  it  is  cause  for  sincere  regret  if  this  action  has  done 
harm  to  any  school  that  is  not  yet  ready  to  adopt  the  same 
policy. 

The  practice  of  conferring  an  appropriate  degree  upon  the 
completion  of  a  recognized  unit  of  professional  study  in  any 
field  is  so  well  established  that  no  defence  for  it  needs  to  be 
entered  here.  To  make  an  exception  of  library  service  and 
confer  a  certificate  instead  of  a  degree  would  at  once  give 
the  library  profession  an  inferior  status  as  compared  with 
other  professions.     This  no  one  desires  to  see  done. 

One  reason  advanced  for  not  conferring  a  degree  is  that  the 
one-year  general  library  course  is  not  a  complete  well-rounded 
unit  of  professional  study.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  plan 
a  library  school  curriculum  that  would  require  two  years, 
just  as  a  year  or  two  could  easily  be  added  to  the  general 
course  of  study  in  medicine  or  law.  But  at  present  neither 
the  range  nor  the  difficulty  of  the  subjects  to  be  mastered 
requires  two  years.  Possibly  the  time  may  come  when  no 
one  will  be  permitted  to  practice  librarianship  without  a 
professional  training  of  two  years  at  least.  But  at  present, 
and  without  doubt  for  the  immediate  future,  the  one-year 
general  course  is  all  that  the  economic  status  of  the  library 
profession  makes  possible,  although  for  certain  types  of 
service  an  additional  period  of  advanced  and  specialized  study 
is  desirable,  if  not  indispensable.  Each  of  the  fifteen  library 
schools  accredited  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  Librarian- 
ship  gives  this  general  one-year  course  of  professional  training. 
Three  of  the  schools,  including  Columbia,  offer  a  second  year's 
work  which  is  taken  by  only  a  small  fraction  of  those  who 
have  completed  the  first  year.  It  should  be  assumed  that  the 
library  schools  accredited  by   the  Board  of   Education  for 
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Librarianship  are  providing  the  fundamental  requirements 
for  entrance  to  the  profession.  If  they  are  not  doing  in 
the  library  field  approximately  what  other  professional 
schools  are  doing  in  their  respective  fields,  they  should  not 
be  accredited,  should  not  be  permitted  even  to  grant  a  certifi- 
cate, and  should  certainly  not  be  tolerated  in  a  university. 

In  a  profession  readily  entered,  even  in  its  highest  grades, 
by  those  without  special  training  of  any  kind  it  is  not  possible 
to  require  a  prolonged  period  of  study.  In  this  respect  library 
work  is  analogous  to  journalism  or  business,  and  perhaps 
to  a  lesser  degree  to  teaching.  In  the  School  of  Journalism 
a  graduate  of  an  approved  college,  if  the  content  of  his  college 
course  is  satisfactory  and  he  shows  aptitude  for  journalism, 
may  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Literature  at  the  end 
of  one  year's  study.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  may 
be  given  in  the  School  of  Business  for  one  year's  work  to 
students  already  having  a  Bachelor's  degree. 

The  standards  of  instruction  in  the  School  of  Library 
Service  are  believed  to  be  on  as  high  a  level  as  in  other  pro- 
fessional schools  of  university  grade.  The  courses  offered 
are  not  more  elementary  than  those  in  law,  journalism, 
architecture,  etc.  All  courses  accepted  for  credit  towards 
the  B.S.  degree  are  designed  to  give  a  broad  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  In  no  department  does  the 
University  ask  a  large  body  of  carefully  selected  graduate 
students  to  do  work  of  this  character  covering  all  the  main 
features  of  any  profession  without  conferring  upon  them 
some  appropriate  degree. 

A  certificate  for  library  school  graduates  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  holdover  from  an  earlier  type  of  library  school. 
Until  recently  practically  all  library  schools  were  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  libraries,  that  is,  not  by  educational 
institutions,  but  by  service  institutions  which  did  not  have 
the  authority  to  confer  degrees.  These  institutions  gave 
a  certificate,  which  was  all  they  could  do,  to  show  that  a 
general  course  of  professional  training  had  been  completed. 
The  practice  of  giving  only  a  certificate  for  the  standard  unit 
of  professional  training  seems  to  have  merely  this  historical 
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basis.  A  library  school  that  has  actually  taken  its  place  among 
the  professional  schools  of  the  university  cannot  be  expected 
to  continue  the  practice  of  giving  only  a  certificate  while 
all  the  other  professional  schools  confer  a  degree. 

The  School  of  Library  Service  of  Columbia  University,  in 
addition  to  the  graduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  offers  a  one-year  professional  course 
essentially  the  same  in  scope  and  content  as  the  graduate 
course,  but  open  to  acceptable  candidates  having  a  minimum 
of  one  year  of  work  in  a  liberal  arts  college.  On  the  successful 
completion  of  this  course  a  certificate  is  conferred.  This 
course  is  believed  to  meet  fully  the  standards  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  Librarianship  for  a  Junior  Undergraduate 
Library  School.  The  Board  recommends  that  a  certificate 
should  be  granted  for  a  one-year  course  of  this  character. 
Columbia  University  cannot  ask  a  carefully  selected  group  of 
graduate  students  also  to  accept  the  certificate.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  courses  must  be  recognized.  It  would 
not  be  practicable  to  attempt  to  grant  certificates  of  different 
grades. 

Our  contention  is  that  the  present  practice  in  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  Columbia  University  of  conferring  a  degree 
on  the  successful  completion  of  the  one-year  general  pro- 
fessional course  in  library  service  is  the  correct  one,  not  that 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  the  proper  degree  for  this 
purpose.  However,  this  degree  is  already  widely  recognized 
as  a  first  professional  degree.  Until  some  distinctive  or  more 
appropriate  baccalaureate  degree  in  library  service  is  agreed 
upon  and  generally  adopted,  the  School  of  Library  Service 
has  no  alternative  but  to  use  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

East  Hall,  completely  redecorated  and  fitted  up  for  the 
occupancy  of  the  School  of  Library  Service,  was  first  put  into 
use  in  the  1927  Summer  Session.  As  anticipated,  it  provides 
in  a  reasonably  satisfactory  way  for  the  administrative 
offices  and  for  the  workrooms  and  offices  of  the  instructional 
staff  at  its  present  size.  The  rooms  available  for  study  and 
laboratory  purposes  are  not  adequate  to  provide  a  small 
individual   desk  for  each   student.      It   has   been   necessary 
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therefore  to  assign  two  or  more  students  to  each  desk.  This 
is  far  from  being  an  ideal  arrangement,  but  until  new  and 
larger  quarters  can  be  provided  it  can  be  made  to  serve  for 
a  first-year  class  of  not  over  160  students.  A  more  serious 
drawback  to  the  use  of  East  Hall  is  the  lack  of  lecture  rooms. 
It  is  necessary  to  schedule  all  lectures  in  other  buildings, 
most  of  the  assignments  in  the  past  year  being  in  the  School 
of  Business  Building.  Aside  from  the  inconvenience  to  faculty 
and  students  of  having  the  lecture  rooms  in  other  buildings, 
the  rooms  assigned  have  been  satisfactory,  so  far  as  an  ordinary 
classroom  shared  by  other  departments  can  be.  What  the 
School  needs  acutely  and  must  have  before  its  instruction 
can  be  put  on  a  sound  basis  is  a  series  of  lecture  rooms  with 
a  permanent  equipment  of  books  and  other  teaching  materials 
needed  in  different  courses,  in  which  lantern  slides  and 
opaque  projection  can  be  used  at  any  time.  It  is  not  possible 
to  take  to  classrooms  on  the  upper  floors  of  buildings  at 
some  distance  from  the  School  the  books  and  other  material 
which  the  instructor  should  have  at  hand  for  purposes  of 
discussion  and  demonstration,  if  it  has  to  be  removed  promptly 
again  at  the  end  of  the  hour  so  that  the  room  can  be  used  by 
classes  from  other  departments.  The  lecture  rooms  of  the 
School  should  be  a  combination  of  library,  exhibit  room, 
and  laboratory,  in  which  students  can  see  and  handle  the 
publications  of  all  kinds  discussed. 

The  greatest  difficulty  experienced  in  conducting  the 
School  in  East  Hall  is  the  lack  of  space  for  an  adequate 
departmental  library.  Space  both  for  readers  and  for  book 
storage  is  far  below  what  it  should  be  for  a  student  body 
of  the  present  size.  The  only  rooms  available  for  library 
purposes  in  East  Hall  are  so  inadequate  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  book  shelves  and  reading  tables  in  the  Periodical 
Room  of  the  main  Library  has  been  assigned  to  the  library 
school.  This  is  an  encroachment  on  an  important  depart- 
ment of  the  University  Library  which  can  be  justified  only 
as  a  temporary  measure.  A  mere  beginning  has  so  far  been 
made  towards  bringing  together  the  kind  of  a  book  collection 
that  the  School  should  have.  Little  more  can  be  done, 
however,  until  adequate  quarters  are  available. 
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The  Alumni  Association  of  the  New  York  State  Library- 
School  has  provided  three  permanent  scholarships,  each 
having  a  value  of  $300  a  year,  with  funds  derived  from  a 
bequest  made  by  Miss  Henrietta  Church,  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1894,  who  died  in  1926.  One  of  these  is  to  be  known 
as  the  Florence  Wood  worth,  another  as  the  James  I.  Wyer, 
and  the  third  as  the  Edna  M.  Sanderson  Scholarship.  For 
the  present  these  three  scholarships  are  to  be  awarded  to 
students  who  had  their  first  year's  work  at  the  New  York 
State  Library  School  and  desire  to  come  to  the  School  of 
Library  Service  as  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree.  In 
1927-1928  these  three  scholarships  were  awarded  to:  Ruby 
E.  Cundiff,  Ethel  B.  Tiffy,  and  Eleanor  W.  Welch.  The 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Library  School  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  also  offers  a  $300  scholarship,  which  was  held 
in  1927-1928  by  Miss  Mauda  M.  Polley,  a  first-year  student. 
In  future  this  scholarship  is  to  be  given  to  a  graduate  of  the 
Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  who  is  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

One  or  two  fellowships,  paying  the  larger  part  of  the  year's 
expenses,  should  be  available  for  second-year  students. 
There  should  also  be  a  few  scholarships  for  first-year  students. 
It  is  true  that  more  first-year  students  apply  than  can  be 
admitted,  but  each  year  a  few  applicants  of  unusual  ability 
and  promise  find  it  impossible  for  financial  reasons  to  come 
to  Columbia. 

Three  Lydia  C.  Roberts  Fellowships  for  students  born 
in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  graduated  from  an  Iowa  College, 
carrying  a  stipend  of  $850  and  traveling  expenses,  were  held 
by  the  following  first-year  students  in  1927-1928:  Faye  A. 
Collicott,  A.B.,  Simpson  College,  1925;  Catherine  Veronica 
Condon,  A.B.,  Mount  St.  Joseph  College,  1926;  Alice  H. 
Gay,  A.B.,  Iowa  State  University,  1925. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  gift  of  $130  from 
the  Class  of  1928  to  inaugurate  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
"Mary  Louisa  Sutliff  Fund"  for  the  purchase  of  books 
representative  of  modern  presses  and  typography.  The 
Class  of  1928  hopes  itself  to  add  to  the  Fund  from  time  to 
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time.     Gifts  from  other  sources  for  the  same  purpose  will  be 
welcome. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  enumerate  here  the  individuals, 
libraries  and  other  institutions  from  whom  courtesies  of 
many  kinds  have  been  gratefully  received.  Specific  mention 
should  be  made,  however,  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
University  Library.  Through  their  interested,  intelligent 
and  effective  service  to  both  students  and  faculty  they  have 
helped  very  definitely  in  making  the  past  year  a  highly  suc- 
cessful one. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  C.  Williamson, 

Director 
June  30,  1928 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR    THE    ACADEMIC    YEAR    ENDING   JUNE    30,    1 928 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
academic  year  ending  June  30,  1928: 

In  my  annual  report  of  a  year  ago  reference  was  made  to 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  Law  School  and  to  the  existence 
in  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School  of  a  movement  toward  the 
adoption  of  a  selective  system  of  admission.  Public  announce- 
ment of  the  result  of  their  deliberations  and  of  the  new 
system  of  admission  to  the  Law  School  was  made  several 
months  ago  and  the  first-year  class  entering  in  September, 
1928  will  be  admitted  under  the  new  requirements.  In  the 
amount  of  preparation  the  requirements  remain  the  same 
but  the  quality  of  this  preparation  is  now  taken  carefully 
into  account.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  new  system 
is  the  requirement  that  the  candidate  must  pass  a  so-called 
"capacity  test".  This  test  is  similar  to  the  "Psychological 
Examination"  required  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
courses  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  but  it  is  more 
advanced  in  character  and  it  has  been  constructed  with  special 
reference  to  the  selection  of  students  qualified  by  native 
aptitude  for  the  study  of  law.  It  has  been  given  to  first-year 
students  in  the  Law  School  in  several  classes  in  recent  years 
and  it  has  been  found  to  correlate  closely  to  the  quality  of  the 
work  done  in  the  Law  School  by  these  students. 

Under  the  new  system  much  supplementary  information 
is  taken  into  account.  This  includes  a  detailed  estimate  of 
the  candidate's  character,  preparation  and  aptitude  made  by 
the  Dean  of  the  college  in  which  he  has  prepared  and  it 
includes,  also,  in  many  cases,  information  gained  through  a 
personal  interview  with  the  candidate. 
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The  capacity  test  was  given  to  nearly  three  hundred 
candidates  in  May  and  June  of  the  present  year.  A  con- 
siderable number  showed  by  their  scores  in  the  test  and  by 
their  college  records  supplemented  by  other  information 
that  they  would  almost  certainly  fail  to  maintain  a  satisfactory 
standing  in  the  Law  School.  They  have  accordingly  been 
excluded.  The  new  system  of  admission  promises  to  be  very 
effective  as  a  means  of  keeping  out  of  the  Law  School  most  of 
the  students  who  would  be  unsuccessful  if  admitted. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  take  steps  to  limit  the  enrollment 
in  another  of  the  professional  schools,  namely, — the  School  of 
Dental  and  Oral  Surgery.  The  number  of  applicants  for  next 
year  has  by  this  date  exceeded  by  more  than  one  hundred 
percent  the  number  which  can  be  admitted  to  the  first-year 
class.  No  additional  entrance  requirements  have  been  im- 
posed by  the  School  but  selection  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  quality  of  the  college  record  submitted  by  the  candidate. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  College 
and  Barnard  College  have  employed  the  selective  system  of 
admission  for  a  number  of  years.  The  School  of  Library 
Service  has  used  such  a  system  since  its  foundation  in  1926. 
In  a  lesser  degree  similar  action  has  been  taken  in  the  Schools 
of  Architecture,  Business  and  Journalism.  The  remaining 
Schools  in  which  in  my  judgment  there  is  most  urgent  demand 
for  such  a  system  are  the  Schools  of  Political  Science,  Philos- 
ophy and  Pure  Science.  The  Dean  of  those  faculties  in  his 
annual  report  for  last  year  called  attention  most  forcibly  to 
the  large  number  of  graduate  students  who  were  graduate 
students  only  in  name.  At  the  present  time  any  graduate  of  a 
respectable  college  may  enter  as  a  matriculated  graduate 
student.  Whether  or  not  he  did  good  work  as  an  under- 
graduate is  not  taken  into  account.  Whether  or  not  he  has 
shown  any  fitness  for  advanced  study  is  not  made  the  subject 
of  inquiry.  It  seems  to  me  most  important  that  the  whole 
subject  should  be  thoroughly  studied.  As  an  initial  experi- 
ment I  would  propose  that  no  student  be  admitted  as  a 
matriculated  graduate  student  unless  he  can  submit  evidence 
showing  that  he  was  in  the  upper  half  of  his  college  class. 
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Others  might  be  admitted  as  non-matriculated  students  and 
required  to  show  by  the  quality  of  their  later  work  in  Columbia 
University  or  by  passing  suitable  tests  of  fitness,  if  such  can 
be  devised,  that  they  are  qualified  by  ability  and  preparation 
to  be  matriculated.  The  Teachers  College  has  been  experi- 
menting with  such  tests  in  its  own  student  body  and  significant 
results  seem  to  be  in  sight.  The  plan  which  I  have  suggested 
would  not  exclude  those  who  through  pressure  of  adverse 
circumstances  had  failed  to  do  well  as  undergraduates,  but 
it  would  give  the  University  a  further  measure  of  control  over 
those  who  come  asking  for  its  higher  degrees,  and  it  would 
be  of  material  assistance  in  dissuading  the  unfit  from  wasting 
their  time  and  ours. 

The  duties  of  this  office  have  been  increased  in  the  course 
of  the  past  year,  not  only  by  the  demands  of  the  new  selective 
systems  in  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Dentistry  but  also  by 
responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  admission  to  the  two 
new  members  of  the  University  family — St.  Stephen's  College 
and  Seth  Low  Junior  College.  The  requirements  for  admission 
to  St.  Stephen's  College,  while  differing  somewhat  in  detail, 
are  substantially  identical  with  those  of  Columbia  College. 
The  entrance  requirements  of  Seth  Low  Junior  College  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Columbia  College.  The  new  agreement 
with  Union  Theological  Seminary  will  not  add  materially  to 
our  work  since  eligibility  for  admission  to  the  Seminary  is 
on  the  same  basis  as  eligibility  for  admission  to  the  graduate 
schools  and  this  office  has  in  the  past  upon  request  of  the 
Seminary  passed  upon  those  whose  eligibility  was  in  doubt. 

The  organization  of  the  Junior  College  in  Brooklyn  brings 
closer  to  us  a  movement  which  for  more  than  a  decade  has 
been  making  rapid  progress  throughout  most  of  the  country. 
The  Northeastern  States  have  known  little  of  the  Junior 
College  until  very  recently.  Some  attempts  were  made  a 
few  years  since  to  add  junior  colleges  to  the  public  school 
systems  of  cities  in  this  region  after  the  plan  in  vogue  in 
California  and  elsewhere  but  with  little  success.  Of  more 
than  three  hundred  junior  colleges  of  one  type  or  another  in 
the  United  States,  not  even  a  handful  have  been  in  New  Eng- 
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land  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  There  is  now  a  strong 
trend  in  some  of  these  states  in  this  direction.  However, 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  Northeast  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  way  in  which  this  development  is 
going  on.  Whereas  elsewhere  the  junior  college  is  most  fre- 
quently an  expansion  of  the  program  of  the  public  school 
system  or  of  a  state  normal  school,  or  represents  a  less  am- 
bitious program  on  the  part  of  what  was  before  a  struggling 
four-year  college,  or  is  an  independent  institution,  the  junior 
colleges  in  our  vicinity  represent  most  frequently  an  extension 
of  the  curriculum  of  a  private  secondary  school,  usually  a 
school  for  girls.  In  one  near-by  case  at  least,  the  new  Sarah 
Lawrence  College,  the  junior  college  is  a  new  organization 
with  no  secondary  school,  but  this  is  exceptional. 

The  fact  that  the  new  junior  colleges  in  our  neighborhood 
are  in  most  cases  for  girls  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  colleges  for  girls  has  been  far  short  of  meeting  the 
demand ;  whereas  the  shortage  has  not  been  so  great  in  colleges 
for  boys.  Some  have  even  questioned  the  existence  of  such  a 
shortage  in  colleges  for  boys.  Mr.  Bachelder,  Headmaster 
of  Loomis  Institute,  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  situation. 
A  number  of  strong  colleges  have  reported  to  him  that  they 
rejected  very  few  or  no  students  who  were  qualified  for 
admission.  Others,  however,  reported  a  large  number  of  such 
rejections.  The  reports  show  two  tendencies.  There  is 
first  the  tendency  to  increase  and  elaborate  the  formal  require- 
ments for  admission  and  thus  to  modify  the  standard  of 
eligibility.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  to  leave 
as  they  have  been  the  minimum  requirements  in  terms  of 
academic  achievement  and  to  select  among  those  eligible 
under  these  requirements  the  candidates  who  on  the  basis  of 
supplementary  information  of  various  sorts  seem  to  give  most 
promise  of  future  development  and  to  be  best  qualified  to 
make  profitable  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  a  college 
course.  We  have  been  proceeding  on  this  basis  and  we  believe 
it  to  be  distinctly  sounder  than  the  other. 

The  growth  of  the  junior  college  movement  is  a  matter  of 
deep  interest  to  the  University  especially  on  account  of  the 
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way  in  which  our  professional  schools  are  organized.  Almost 
without  exception  these  schools  offer  professional  curricula 
based  on  two  or  more  years  of  collegiate  preparation.  In 
particular,  the  Schools  of  Architecture,  Business  and  Journal- 
ism may  well  look  to  the  junior  colleges  for  a  future  supply 
of  students.  It  is  only  rarely  that  a  good  student  in  a  four- 
year  college  feels  moved  to  break  off  his  course  in  the  middle 
to  enter  a  professional  school.  But  the  graduate  of  a  junior 
college  is  in  a  very  different  situation.  Many  such  students 
are  looking  forward  to  professional  study.  Those  who  have 
made  good  records  in  good  junior  colleges  are  ready  for 
admission  to  almost  any  of  our  professional  schools  except 
the  Schools  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Engineering,  and  they  can 
have  completed  in  the  junior  college  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  one  of  these  schools.  We  are 
much  interested  therefore  in  the  sound  development  of  the 
junior  college  and  may  look  forward  to  active  cooperation 
with  such  colleges.  That  the  junior  college  is  capable  of 
preparing  students  for  the  work  which  presupposes  the 
completion  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  is  clear 
from  the  favorable  experience  of  Stanford  University  which  is 
about  to  abolish  the  first  two  years  of  its  college  course. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  urged  the  desirability  of  better 
provision  for  foreign  students  in  the  University.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  great  progress  has  been  made.  Under  the 
authorization  of  the  University  Council  a  Committee  on 
foreign  students  has  been  established  and  an  adviser  to 
foreign  students  has  been  appointed.  We  have  been  most 
fortunate  in  obtaining  as  adviser  Mr.  Luther  C.  Goodrich  of 
the  Department  of  Chinese.  The  Chinese  constitute  by  far 
our  largest  group  of  foreign  students  and  Mr.  Goodrich's 
long  experience  in  China  and  in  Chinese  educational  institu- 
tions and  his  personal  interests  make  him  exceptionally  well 
fitted  to  carry  on  this  important  work. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  applicants  to  most  of  the 
schools  of  the  University  has  continued  and  there  has  been  a 
vast  increase  in  the  volume  of  correspondence  and  in  the 
number  of  records  to  be  examined.    In  the  past  academic  year 
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there  have  been  some  forty  thousand  incoming  letters  and 
forty-four  thousand  outgoing  letters.  The  number  of  records 
to  be  cared  for  and  entered  has  very  greatly  increased.  For- 
tunately the  quality  of  the  new  applicants  has  improved  as 
their  number  has  increased.  In  Columbia  and  Barnard 
Colleges  in  particular  the  entering  classes  have  come  in  with 
better  records  and  with  higher  scores  in  the  psychological 
examination.  This  has  meant  the  possibility  of  more  effective 
college  work  and  of  a  better  trained  and  more  able  group  of 
graduates. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Adam  Leroy  Jones, 

Director 
July  iq,  1Q28 


REPORT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL  OFFICER 

FOR    THE    ACADEMIC    YEAR    ENDING   JUNE    30,    1 928 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  University  Medical  Officer  it  is  my  privilege  to  present 
the  following  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Health  Service 
Department  during  the  academic  year  1927-1928. 

From  the  standpoint  of  work  to  be  done,  this  past  year  has 
been  no  exception  to  the  record  of  the  last  decade.  Each  year, 
however,  brings  its  own  specific  and  particular  diseases  and 
variations  from  the  normal  types  of  physical  and  mental  well- 
being.  It  is  difficult  to  present  the  year's  work,  in  the  form 
of  a  report,  without  tiresome  details  that  of  necessity  lack 
the  personal  side  so  vital  to  the  full  understanding  of  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered.  We  feel  certain  that  you  are 
not  interested  chiefly  in  the  numbers  treated  and  less  in  the 
enumeration  of  technical  diagnoses;  however,  we  are  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  you  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  personal 
health  problems  of  every  student  who  has  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  the  medical  staff.  This  personal  interest 
of  the  President  and  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  in  the 
student  health  problem  is  a  dynamic  force  in  prompting  each 
member  of  the  staff  to  do  his  utmost  to  push  on  toward  the 
goal  that  we  hope  to  reach  soon,  when  we  can  give  to  students 
and  faculty  a  fully  developed  organization  equipped  to  function 
effectively  in  all  departments  of  present-day  preventive  and 
curative  medicine. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  to  you  that  the  year  has  been  not 
alone  free  from  serious  epidemics,  but  one  rich  in  opportunities 
to  solve  individual  problems.  As  in  former  years,  the  number 
of  patients  treated  reached  the  maximum  point  for  the 
capacity  of  the  staff.  The  days  were  not  long  enough  nor  of 
sufficient  number  during  the  academic  year  to  accomplish 
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all  that  we  recognized  as  important.    The  following  summary 
will  give  in  figures  a  survey  of  the  year's  work. 

SUMMARY 

OFFICE   CONSULTATIONS 

Men  Women  Total 

University  Office 13,803  10,248  24,051 

Barnard  Office 8,882  8,882 

John  Jay  Infirmary  Office 1.124  i»I24 

Johnson  Infirmary  Office 1,524  i,524 

14,927     20,654     35,58i 

NUMBER   OF   INDIVIDUALS   RECEIVING   OFFICE   SERVICE 

Men      Women      Total 

University  Office 4,105        2,645        6,75° 

Barnard  Office 1,248        1,248 

INFIRMARIES 

Bed  Infirmary  Average  Length 
Patients        Days  of  Illness 

Johnson  Hall      387  1,514  3-91  days 

John  Jay  Hall 303  1,733  5.7    days 

NUMBER   OF   CALLS   MADE   BY   VISITING   NURSE   ON   PATIENTS   LIVING 
OUTSIDE   OUR   RESIDENT  HALLS — 772 

SUMMARY   OF   DAILY  TREATMENTS   AT   THE   UNIVERSITY   OFFICES 

Diseases 

Respiratory 9,640 

(nose,  throat,  sinuses,  larynx,  bronchi,  lungs,  pleura) 
Circulatory 372 

(heart  and  blood  vessels) 
Digestive i,773 

(mouth,   esophagus,  stomach,   intestines,  liver,  gall  bladder, 
rectum) 
Infectious 1,336 

(tonsillitis,  grippe,  rheumatism,  scarlet  fever,  mumps,  measles, 
tuberculosis,  whooping  cough,  etc.) 
Muscles,  ligaments,  tendons,  bones,  joints  (non-surgical)      .    .    .    1,302 

Nervous  system 574 

Blood       41 

Ear 1,424 

Endocrine 94 
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Eye 973 

Gynecological  and  obstetrical 161 

Lymphatic      73 

Mental 21 

Metabolic 11 

Nutritional 142 

Skin r,333 

Urinary 109 

(kidneys  and  bladder) 

Surgical  conditions        4i877 

Medical  consultations       T,392 

Diagnostic  examinations 471 

Miscellaneous 

Vaccines      160 

Smallpox  vaccinations 30 

Typhoid  immunizations 177 

Physiotherapy  treatments 213 


26,6gg 

SUMMARY  OF  CONDITIONS  REPORTED  ON  FRESHMAN  MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Total  number  of  examinations 629 

Eyestrain 198 

Ear  diseases 37 

Defective  hearing 6 

Nose  and  throat  diseases  and  abnormalities 60 

Dental  defects 13 

Enlarged  cervical  glands 8 

Cardiac  diseases 18 

Nervous  diseases 10 

Skin  diseases 37 

Orthopedic  diseases  and  defects      19 

Hernia 5 

Abnormalities  due  to  injuries      7 

Subject  to  sore  throat,  colds  and  coughs 287 

headache 30 

gastro-intestinal  disturbances      35 

History  of  measles 482 

whooping  cough 233 

chickenpox 312 

mumps 287 

scarlet  fever 79 

diphtheria 60 

rheumatism 21 

malaria 26 
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typhoid  fever 15 

surgical  operations 330 

previous  physical,  mental  or  nervous  disability 8 

an  illness  of  more  than  one  week's  duration  within  the  past 

two  years 45 

discontinuance  of  study  for  a  period  owing  to  illness     ....  57 
limitations   placed   upon   amount   and   character  of  physical 

exercise 62 

Typhoid  immunizations 128 

Successful  vaccinations 557 

The  capacity  of  the  infirmaries  has  been  adequate  for  our 
resident  group  except  for  a  few  days  late  in  the  spring,  when 
we  had  a  large  number  of  mild  grippe  cases  during  the  epidemic 
of  colds  that  spread  quite  generally  over  this  section  of  the 
country.  The  convenience  of  the  infirmaries  to  the  2070 
students  living  in  our  dormitories  has  made  possible  a  very 
active  service.  These  infirmaries  are  now  fully  equipped 
and  they  have  been  made  as  attractive  and  comfortable  as 
possible.  To  be  sick  is  at  best  a  sad  and  unhappy  occurrence; 
but  to  be  sick  away  from  home  and  friends  is  an  experience 
not  easily  forgotten.  Our  students  are  many  of  them  far 
from  home;  and  our  staff,  having  this  fact  in  mind,  has  made 
an  especial  effort  to  give  comfort  to  our  patients.  Physical 
comfort  and  systematic  care  of  the  sick  are  two  potent  factors 
in  the  speedy  recovery  of  health.  They  are  valuable  allies  in 
supporting  the  morale  of  the  patient  and  in  preventing  the 
depression  that  accompanies  homesickness  and  lonesomeness 
brought  on  by  illness.  This  depression  is  frequently  more 
serious  than  illness  and  may  result  in  the  lowering  of  a  stu- 
dent's academic  standing.  A  slight  illness  neglected  may  be 
the  starting  point  of  failure,  not  because  of  the  loss  of  time  or 
depleted  energy,  but  because  of  the  discouraging  conditions 
brought  about  by  inability  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  do 
for  himself,  and  the  lack  of  friends  who  have  time  and  facilities 
to  make  his  environment  cheerful,  his  food  adequate  and 
attractive  and  the  patient  physically  comfortable.  This 
esthetic  side  of  medical  practice,  so  essential  to  the  building 
up  of  a  happy  mental  attitude,  a  good  appetite  and  ability 
to  sleep,  is  the  most  valuable  approach  we  possess  to  the 
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treatment  of  the  sick.  The  agents  used  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  are  made  more  potent  because  these  factors  of  good 
cheer  keep  the  nervous  system  of  the  patient  within  the  zone 
of  normality  and  relax  the  spasms  of  fear  and  the  kinks  of 
worry.  We  feel  that  any  success  we  may  achieve  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  fact  that  we  have  endeavored  to  develop 
a  helpful  service  for  the  sick,  rather  than  a  clinic  made  nec- 
essary because  we  feel  a  moral  responsibility  to  care  for  the 
student  who  is  unfortunately  ill.  The  isolation  rooms  have 
proved  most  valuable  this  past  year  in  taking  care  of  patients 
ill  with  communicable  diseases.  These  rooms  are  so  planned 
that  we  find  we  can  safely  care  for  the  most  contagious  or 
infectious  conditions  without  danger  to  other  patients  in  the 
infirmaries.  As  in  former  years  we  are  pleased  to  report  that 
we  have  had  an  exceptionally  small  number  of  communicable 
diseases  and  no  secondary  cases. 

One  of  our  most  difficult  problems  is  that  of  mental  diseases. 
During  the  past  year,  two  or  three  students  brought  notoriety 
to  the  University  because  of  acts  committed  as  a  result  of 
abnormal  mental  conditions.  Unfortunately  the  press  usually 
attributes  these  asocial  acts  in  a  college  community  to  over- 
study.  The  public  and  the  press  should  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  population  of  our  colleges  and  universities  is  not 
widely  different  in  its  composition  from  the  population  of  the 
country  at  large  within  the  same  age  limits.  In  proportion 
to  the  population  of  our  university  community  on  Morningside 
Heights  we  have  very  few  mental  breakdowns  during  any 
one  academic  year.  The  healthy  individual  absorbs  the  best 
that  the  university  gives  in  its  educational,  social  and  religious 
fields  and  he  goes  out  from  the  university  a  better  and  a  wiser 
personality;  but,  unfortunately,  general  education,  based  upon 
the  needs  of  the  average  student,  does  not  remove  the  kinks 
from  an  abnormal  mind  any  more  than  society  at  large  changes 
the  abnormal  individual  by  contact,  from  a  pathological  case 
to  a  personality  having  normal  reactions.  Most  of  these 
mental  cases  need  special  training  and  our  universities  are 
not  the  appropriate  places  for  them  to  receive  the  highly 
specialized  supervision  demanded  by  their  peculiarities. 
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The  competition  and  drive  are  too  much  for  many  of  them ; 
the  resulting  fatigue  and  failure  is  apt  to  bring  on  a  protective 
reaction  that  is  bad  for  them  and  disturbing  to  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  society.  Mental  application  is  not  as  a  rule 
the  immediate  or  underlying  cause  for  such  conduct.  In 
these  cases  we  find,  in  assembling  their  histories,  that  for 
years  the  student  has  shown  definite  abnormal  mental  tend- 
encies. The  college  or  university  training  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  causation  of  the  basic  abnormality.  The  stress 
and  strain  of  university  work  may  bring  to  a  climax  the  abnor- 
mal tendencies  in  one  case  and  in  another  the  independence  of 
life  and  thought  may  overcome  these  tendencies  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  This  fact  is  true  not  only  in  the  field  of 
education  but  in  every  experience  of  life.  Experiences  are 
forces  that  alter  more  or  less  the  habits  and  ambitions  of  the 
mind.  In  submerged  or  latent  psychoses  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  predict  the  probable  result  of  a  new  experience, 
especially  if  that  experience  is  one  compelling  the  patient  to 
apply  himself  to  strict  mental  discipline.  In  a  large  university 
such  as  Columbia,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  give  to  every 
entering  student  the  type  of  examination  that  is  necessary 
in  order  to  discover  all  cases  of  manifest  or  latent  mental 
disease ;  but  we  can,  through  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  scholastic 
records  and  medical  history  questionnaires,  discover  among 
the  applicants  for  admission  some  that  show  noticeable  varia- 
tions from  the  normal  group.  These  applicants  who  show 
variations  from  the  normal  types  should  receive  thorough 
medical,  psychological  and  psychiatric  examinations  before 
being  admitted  to  our  University  as  students  privileged  to 
assume  full  academic  responsibility.  This  careful  procedure 
in  admitting  applicants  to  full  student  privileges  in  our 
educational  institutions  is  becoming  more  and  more  necessary 
in  order  to  protect  the  time  and  effort  of  both  student  and 
teacher.  We  sometimes  find  that  men  and  women  who  are 
sent  to  colleges  and  universities  are  known,  by  their  families, 
friends  or  physicians  to  be  difficult  to  manage  at  home  or  in 
their  communities.  Unfortunately  these  cases  are  not  always 
openly  reported  and  therefore  can  only  be  found  by  some  such 
procedure  as  suggested  above. 
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While  it  is  true  that  the  university  cannot  attempt  to  care 
for  the  true  psychotic  and  should  not  knowingly  admit  him 
as  a  student,  it  has  a  legitimate  responsibility  in  the  training 
of  those  who  are  maladjusted  and  who  do  not  think  logically 
or  work  efficiently  because  they  suffer  from  curable  psy- 
choneuroses.  This  type  of  case,  although  difficult  to  live  with 
in  comfort  in  or  out  of  the  classroom,  may  be  helped  and  often 
permanently  relieved  of  its  mental  twists  and  accompanying 
physical  ills  by  personal  conferences  and  by  carefully  prepared 
lectures  in  the  field  of  mental  hygiene.  We  have  been  able 
during  the  past  year  to  assist  cases  of  this  type  and  we  are 
making  every  effort  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  this  department 
of  our  service.  Fortunately,  if  permitted  to  continue  without 
medical  assistance,  these  cases  do  not  necessarily  in  the  course 
of  years  become  sanitarium  patients  or  even  financial  burdens 
to  their  families.  They  are,  however,  apt  to  become  mal- 
adjusted in  their  professional  or  business  fields,  and  they  are 
so  full  of  unhappiness  and  discontent  that  they  spread  trouble 
and  worry  generously  among  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
Educational  institutions,  not  only  colleges  but  secondary 
schools  as  well,  have  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  assist 
this  type  of  personality  at  an  age  when  suggestion  is  most 
productive  of  results  and  when  the  faculties  of  the  mind  accept 
readjustment  without  the  difficult  task  of  breaking  up  and 
destroying  deeply  rooted  habits.  Experience  in  this  field  of 
mental  hygiene  has  made  us  appreciate  the  value  of  personal 
conferences  with  students  who  present  nervous  manifestations. 
A  general  medical  examination  is  necessary  in  order  to  elim- 
inate any  physical  causes  of  ill  health  that  should  be  treated 
before  the  mental  problems  can  be  approached  effectively. 
Discriminating  lectures  in  general  hygiene,  mental  hygiene 
and  psychology  are  helpful  in  adjusting  the  minor  problems 
of  most  students  who  need  assistance  along  these  lines;  but 
in  the  more  deeply  rooted  cases,  personal  conferences  with 
experienced  medical  men  or  with  persons  especially  trained 
in  the  field  of  psychiatry  are  necessary  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  paralleling  of  the  mental  and  physical  functions  of  the 
patient  so  that  he  can  project  his  personality  more  normally 
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into  his  work.  These  responsibilities  we  have  endeavored  to 
meet  as  fully  as  our  time  has  permitted  during  the  past  year. 
The  treatment  of  psychoses  and  psychoneuroses  will  always 
remain  a  minor  responsibility  in  the  health  service  of  the 
University.  The  major  part  of  our  time  is  consumed  neces- 
sarily in  the  care  of  the  acutely  ill  and  in  the  study  of  physical 
tendencies  that  not  only  lower  temporarily  the  efficiency  of  the 
body,  but  may  result  in  permanent  disease  conditions. 

As  University  Medical  Officer,  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  men  in  the  field  of  psychiatry  who  have  so 
willingly  given  counsel  in  specific  cases,  and  especially  to  Dr. 
Charles  I.  Lambert,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  for  his 
untiring  efforts  in  assisting  our  medical  service  to  solve  these 
difficult  problems  in  the  realm  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases. 

The  year  brought  to  our  office  many  cases  that  through 
medical  treatment,  surgical  operation  or  simple  adjustment 
of  schedule  of  physical  activities  or  curriculum,  were  restored 
to  health.  Most  of  these  cases  we  have  kept  at  their  university 
work  and  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  win  back  health 
without  losing  time  or  forfeiting  credit  toward  their  degrees. 

During  the  past  decade  or  two,  the  period  of  preparation 
for  life's  work  has  been  lengthened  and  the  period  of  pro- 
ductivity has  been  proportionately  diminished.  Health  and 
its  concomitant  efficiency  are  economic  necessities  to  the 
university  trained  man.  Unless  he  carries  with  him  into  the 
world  of  competition  health  and  vigor  of  mind  and  body  as 
well  as  his  intellectual  equipment,  he  is  often  doomed  to 
mediocrity.  In  the  not  very  distant  past,  the  educational 
institution's  full  function  and  complete  responsibility  were 
measured  by  subject  matter  and  hours  of  instruction.  Today 
instruction,  instead  of  being  an  end  in  itself,  is  simply  a  means 
to  reach  a  far  higher  aim;  that  of  equipping  the  student  to 
live,  to  take  his  place  in  the  world  as  a  responsible  trained 
worker  in  business  or  professional  fields.  The  university 
graduate  must  be  equipped  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
scholarship,  but  he  must  have  the  physical  capacity  with 
which  to  work.  To  train  the  mind  for  useful  living  without  at 
the  same  time  putting  the  body  in  as  fine  physical  condition 
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as  the  birthright  permits  is  an  unpardonable  error  in  the  light 
of  our  advancing  scientific  knowledge.  The  present  and  future 
welfare  of  the  patient  must  be  the  guiding  motive  behind  our 
work,  and  our  advice  must  always  be  prompted  by  this  point 
of  view  if  we  are  to  secure  and  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
students  and  alumni.  This  approach  does  not  always  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  patient  when  advice  runs  counter 
to  his  ambition  to  win  academic  or  athletic  honors.  For- 
tunately this  conflict  is  not  frequently  met  with;  but  when  it 
does  appear  we  must  be  guided  entirely  by  our  understanding 
of  the  welfare  of  the  patient.  At  the  University  we  can  do  in 
a  medical  way  a  type  of  work  that  cannot  be  done  so  effectively 
in  the  community  at  large  because  we  are  dealing  with  a 
special  group  of  citizens  who  have  common  interests  and 
purposes.  The  majority  are  vitally  interested  in  their  health 
and  physical  well-being.  Many  realize  that  failure  in  their 
university  work  presages  a  possible  struggle  when  they  go  out 
into  their  chosen  fields.  They  are  therefore  willing  to  cooper- 
ate in  an  effort  to  protect  themselves  from  loss  of  time  and 
resources  through  preventable  illness. 

The  University  Medical  Service  does  not  aim  to  take  the 
place  of  the  family  physician,  but  rather  to  point  out  to  our 
students  his  true  value  as  director  and  supervisor  of  their 
health  problems.  Automobiles  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
the  population  in  many  localities.  The  owners  of  machines 
have  through  experience  learned  that  the  life  of  the  motor  is 
increased  by  having  it  under  the  regular  supervision  of  a 
mechanician.  We  are  endeavoring  here  at  Columbia  to  build 
up  a  health  service  that  will  demonstrate  to  our  university 
community  the  high  rate  of  interest  that  scientific  medical 
investment  yields  in  comfort  and  efficiency  to  the  man  who 
employs  the  right  kind  of  medical  engineer  to  superintend 
his  health  interests.  The  intelligent  health  service  that  is 
given  at  the  present  time  in  most  of  our  American  colleges 
will  assist  greatly  in  developing  throughout  the  country  a 
demand  for  the  return  of  the  family  physician  if  the  average 
citizen  is  to  receive  the  value  of  all  that  scientific  medicine 
offers  today.    The  true  family  physician  is  one  who  can  make 
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a  thorough  physical  examination  and  who  is  seriously  interested 
in  supervising  the  patient's  general  welfare.  He  will  use  when 
indicated,  the  highly  scientific  approach  of  the  specialist  in 
the  many  branches  of  medical  and  surgical  practice.  The 
family  physician  has  a  very  real  and  important  place  in  the 
field  of  scientific  medical  practice  today.  He  is  needed  far 
more  than  he  has  ever  been  to  assist  the  family  in  its  problems 
of  health  preservation.  It  is  necessary  because  of  the  increas- 
ing number  of  fields  of  medical  research,  to  develop  specialized 
spheres  of  practice.  Medical  science  could  not  keep  abreast 
of  general  science  unless  men  were  willing  to  give  their  time 
to  advance  the  scientific  knowledge  of  special  parts  or  systems 
of  the  body.  A  patient  may  need  the  services  of  a  surgeon  or  a 
highly  trained  man  in  the  diseases  of  metabolism,  but  he  needs 
then  and  always  the  "director  of  works"  who  must  know  his 
patient  completely  in  order  to  tune  the  instrument,  the 
patient's  body  and  mind,  to  its  environment  and  its  respon- 
sibilities. Our  University  Health  Service  has  had  as  its  object 
and  aim  this  past  year  the  gradual  perfection  of  our  organiza- 
tion to  this  end,  that  the  students  may  not  only  receive  the 
best  of  care  when  ill  but  that  they  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  character  and  value  of 
modern  medical  practice. 

We  wish  once  more  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  need  of  a 
building  for  our  medical  service;  one  with  capacity  great 
enough  to  house  our  office  and  bedside  work  and  large  enough 
to  accommodate  that  branch  of  our  organization  which  is  of 
utmost  importance;  that  is,  the  systematic  periodic  physical 
examination  of  all  of  our  students  and  faculty.  We  must  at 
the  earliest  date  make  it  possible  to  put  into  effect  the  com- 
pulsory annual  examination  of  all  undergraduates  and  as  far 
as  possible  grant  this  privilege  to  all  full-time  students  of  all 
the  schools  of  the  University.  For  several  years  the  Barnard 
College  students  have  enjoyed  this  privilege  and  our  experience 
in  this  school  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  such  procedure. 
In  Columbia  College  at  the  present  time  students  receive 
medical  examinations  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  only.     This  privilege  should  be  extended  through  the 
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four  years  of  college  and  the  two  to  four  years  of  graduate  and 
professional  training.  The  cost  of  these  periodic  examinations 
is  great  and  unless  we  develop  this  service  in  close  affiliation 
with  the  medical  service,  much  of  the  value  derived  from  these 
periodic  observations  is  lost.  The  physical  examination  is 
but  the  first  step  in  the  health  program.  The  data  must  be 
studied  and  a  program  carefully  planned  to  correct  conditions 
or  tendencies  that  are  injurious  to  the  health  interests  of  the 
examined.  According  to  the  seriousness  of  the  case,  few  or 
many  conferences  and  check-up  examinations  must  be  made 
during  the  college  year.  Fortunately  the  majority  of  those 
examined  will  be  found  quite  normal  and  one  conference  after 
the  examination  may  be  all  that  is  necessary.  It  must  be 
remembered,  nevertheless,  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
these  periodic  examinations  is  the  discovery  of  tendencies 
and  weaknesses  that  are  injurious  to  the  best  health  interests 
of  the  individual  student  and  therefore,  unless  we  have  the 
organization  to  follow  through  and  to  give  to  the  student  the 
special  attention  required,  we  would  not  be  justified  in  spend- 
ing money  and  time  in  making  the  examinations  and  we  would 
not  be  living  up  to  our  recognized  medical  responsibilities. 

In  closing  we  wish  once  more  to  express  our  grateful  appre- 
ciation to  the  staff  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  for  its  continued 
hearty  cooperation  with  our  University  Medical  Service. 
Even  with  the  added  assistance  we  hope  to  receive  through 
our  own  Medical  Center,  we  cannot  well  cover  our  field  without 
the  continuation  of  this  loyal  support  from  St.  Luke's.  It 
has  been  our  wish  over  many  years  to  establish  a  Columbia 
University  Fund  at  St.  Luke's  to  support  our  work  in  that 
institution  and  we  trust  such  a  fund  may  be  found  in  the  near 
future  through  the  interest  of  our  alumni. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  H.  McCastline, 

University  Medical  Officer 
June  30,  1928 
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ENDOWED    BY    GEORGE   CROCKER 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR   THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING   JUNE    30,    1 92  8 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fifteenth  annual  report  of 
the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research. 

RENEWED  INTEREST  IN  CANCER  RESEARCH 

The  past  five  years  have  seen  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
public  interest  in  cancer,  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  activities 
of  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer.  This 
interest  culminated  in  a  conference  held  under  the  auspices 
of  that  Society  at  Lake  Mohonk  two  years  ago,  to  which  were 
invited  a  number  of  guests  representing  the  propaganda 
activities  of  other  countries.  The  discussions  at  this  meeting 
ran  largely  along  the  developments  in  the  handling  of  cancer 
cases  on  a  large  scale,  with  which  of  necessity  was  correlated 
the  development  of  special  clinical  and  teaching  institutions, 
and  a  consideration  of  the  general  attitude  and  reactions  of 
the  medical  profession  toward  such  teaching.  The  greatest 
headway  in  this  institutional  line  has  been  made  in  France, 
where  the  government  contributes  to  the  support  of  a  number 
of  so-called  cancer  centers.  They  are  staffed  by  university 
professors  and  used  not  only  for  the  treatment  of  patients 
but  for  the  education  of  medical  students  and  the  physicians 
who  are  near  enough  to  attend  clinics.  Remarkable  develop- 
ments along  similar  lines  have  also  taken  place  in  Belgium 
in  regard  to  the  handling  of  this  great  public  health  question. 
Other  countries  of  Europe  while  interested  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  developing  a  consistent  plan,  though  the  English 
have  collected  a  large  endowment  for  the  British   Empire 
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Cancer  Campaign,  the  income  from  which  has  been  used  to 
support  research  on  the  causes  and  treatment  of  cancer  and 
for    making   statistical    studies. 

The  great  success  of  the  Mohonk  Conference,  with 
the  general  agreement  of  all  persons  concerned  of  the 
insistent  need  of  vastly  more  publicity  concerning  the 
symptoms  of  cancer  as  an  essential  part  of  any  improve- 
ment in  the  treatment  by  whatever  method,  was  echoed 
in  the  Conference  called  in  London  by  the  British  Empire 
Cancer  Campaign  which  was  held  in  1928.  The  scientific 
program  differed  somewhat  from  the  Mohonk  Con- 
ference in  that  stress  was  not  primarily  laid  upon  press 
publicity  and  other  teaching  methods  for  the  lay  public.  A 
long  program  was  developed  with  remarkable  papers,  chiefly 
from  the  clinical  and  statistical  side,  though  there  were  many 
important  purely  scientific  discussions.  This  conference  was 
intended  not  so  much  to  register  an  agreement  among  physi- 
cians as  to  teaching  methods,  as  was  that  at  Mohonk,  but 
rather  to  obtain  some  standardization  as  to  methods  of 
treatment  and  the  results  that  could  be  so  obtained.  Thus 
the  two  conferences  complemented  each  other. 

As  a  practical  reflex  from  the  publicity  concerning  cancer  so 
abundant  both  here  and  abroad,  a  great  revival  of  cancer  re- 
search has  begun  all  over  the  world.  Some  evidence  of  this 
may  be  drawn  from  the  long  list  appended  to  this  report  of 
cancer  animals  which  have  been  sent  on  request  to  various  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  country.  Already  the  special  tumors 
which  have  been  developed  at  the  Crocker  Institute  are  now 
being  propagated  and  studied  in  laboratories  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  as  are  also  those  standard  tumors  of 
the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund  and  the  original  Jensen 
rat  sarcoma  discovered  in  1908.  This  distribution  of  standard 
tumors  is  important,  for  it  is  essential  that  those  investigating 
the  cancer  problem  should  use  in  their  work  tumors  with 
known  biological  qualities,  and  the  very  complete  tumor 
records  of  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research  are  available 
for  those  who  propose  to  begin  such  an  investigation. 

Unfortunately  there  is  another  side  to  all  this  popularity  and 
publicity  which  attends  the  cancer  problem,  and  that  is  the 
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fact  that  a  great  many  untrained  or  half-trained  workers 
drop  a  field  in  which  they  may  be  competent  to  work  and 
take  up  a  type  of  research  the  difficulties  and  complexities 
of  which  they  have  no  comprehension.  In  consequence  there 
has  been  produced  of  late  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  of 
pseudo-research  and  a  good  many  so-called  discoveries  have 
been  made  and  heralded  in  the  public  press  which  have 
already  been  in  print  for  ten  or  twenty  years.  This  waste 
of  time,  money  and  energy  could  be  somewhat  abated  if 
those  beginning  such  investigations  would  thoroughly  inform 
themselves  of  the  pitfalls  and  difficulties  of  the  subject  before 
they  started  out  to  work.  Many  of  the  ideas  employed  by 
such  naive  students  of  the  cancer  problem  are  derived  from 
principles  which  have  been  successfully  applied  in  diseases 
due  to  bacterial  infection.  Yet  nothing  has  hindered  cancer 
research  so  much  as  this  introduction  of  a  totally  foreign  and 
erroneous  idea  whose  perpetration  is  owing  to  a  lack  of  clarity 
concerning  the  essential  differences  between  the  effect  of  a 
growth  of  cells  derived  from  those  already  present  in  the 
body  with  the  phenomena  which  follow  the  growth  of  cells  of  a 
totally  foreign  origin,  against  whose  foreign  proteins  the  body 
readily  reacts  with  the  production  of  various  antitoxins  or 
protective  substances.  Unfortunately  cancer  cells  are  a 
portion  of  the  body  in  which  the  cancer  originates  and  therefore 
do  not  act  as  an  antigen  and  produce  protective  substances. 
If  they  did,  we  would  see  cancer  cure  itself.  While  no  per- 
manent harm  is  done  by  such  somewhat  rather  amateurish 
research,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  from  the  daily  press  the  loud 
proclamations  of  the  incompetent  investigator  who  announces 
that  he  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  cure  for  cancer  based  upon 
the  treatment  of  ten  mice  with  transplanted  tumors,  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  such  transplanted  tumors  in  animals 
not  infrequently  cure  themselves.  The  professional  quack 
who  is  interested  wholly  in  the  financial  returns  obtained  by 
gulling  the  public  also  has  become  extremely  active,  and  both 
of  these  groups  have  rendered  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
keep  straight  the  real  facts  concerning  cancer  in  those  who  may 
properly  desire  to  be  informed.    Obviously  people  are  confused 
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if  and  when  an  announcement  of  a  new  and  sure  cure  appears 
at  least  weekly  in  the  columns  of  reputable  papers.  The 
attitude  engendered  also  makes  it  difficult  for  those  who  are 
working  quietly  and  soberly  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  question  and  of  the  long  period  of  time 
which  will  probably  elapse  before  any  effective  cure  is  obtained, 
because  of  the  facile  criticism  which  inevitably  results  when 
the  man  in  the  street  demands  that  something  shall  be  done. 
Nothing  renders  such  research  more  difficult  than  the  insist- 
ence on   hasty  production — of  doing  something  now. 

The  only  way  the  public  can  assist  in  cancer  research  is  by 
appreciating  that  there  are  those  who  are  honestly  trying  to 
solve  a  problem  which  has  hitherto  resisted  with  the  utmost 
success  all  attempts  at  its  complete  solution,  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  realizing  that  the  time-honored  methods  of  treating 
cancer  are  still  grossly  ineffective  because  of  the  very  lack  of 
popular  knowledge  concerning  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  If 
the  generously  minded  public  desires  to  help  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  the  cancer  problem,  it  can  either  support  the  activities 
of  the  publicity  societies  throughout  the  civilized  world  which 
are  ready  to  educate  people  and  thus  make  the  treatment  of 
cancer  much  more  effective,  or  by  supporting  financially 
the  numerous  well-established  research  institutions  which 
are  working  soberly  and  intelligently  toward  the  goal. 

A  considerable  number  of  generous  donations  have  in 
fact  recently  been  made  for  cancer  research  and,  while  no 
promises  of  startling  results  can  be  made,  the  ultimate 
answer  to  the  question  can  only  be  obtained  by  marshalling 
all  the  forces  available,  which  implies  continuous  financial 
support. 

RESEARCH 

During  the  last  year  few  important  contributions  to  the 
cancer  problem  have  appeared.  The  technical  difficulties 
in  the  investigation  of  cancer  are  very  great,  as  illustrated 
by  the  work  of  Professor  William  H.  Woglom,  one  phase 
of  which  has  been  carried  on  in  this  Institute  for  some  three 
years,   yet  no  decisive  result  has  been  obtained.     Certain 
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positive  experiments,  apparently  of  promise,  which  have  been 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale  have  not  been  possible  of  duplica- 
tion. Why,  it  is  notpossible  to  say.  Certain  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem of  tar  cancer  have  been  completed  now  and  will  be  shortly 
published.  Dr.  Woglom  has  also  been  investigating  the 
alleged  production  of  tumor  by  the  injection  of  splenic  mate- 
rial from  tumor-bearing  animals,  so  far  without  such  positive 
results  as  have  been  obtained  in  other  institutions. 

Dr.  F.  D.  Bullock  and  M.  R.  Curtis  are  continuing  their 
experiments  on  the  production  of  sarcoma  of  the  rat's  liver 
through  the  mediation  of  Cysticercus  fasciolaris,  the  larva 
of  Taenia  Crassicollis,  the  common  tapeworm  of  the  cat. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  over  2300  rats  have 
developed  sarcomata  associated  with  this  parasite.  The 
tumors  showed  a  varied  morphology,  the  polymorphous  and 
spindle  cell  types  predominating,  though  occasionally  a  rare 
type  such  as  is  ordinarily  found  in  bone  may  appear.  No 
explanation  can  be  given  of  these  tumors  containing  cartilage 
and  bone,  yet  occurring  in  the  liver. 

The  work  is  conducted  on  pedigreed  animals  and  special 
efforts  are  being  made  to  distinguish  the  genetic  and  environ- 
mental factors  involved  in  the  etiology  of  the  tumors. 

A  study  is  also  being  made  of  the  relation  of  the  suscepti- 
bility of  these  rats  to  these  induced  tumors,  to  transplanted 
tumors,  and  to  various  types  of  independent  spontaneous 
neoplasms. 

These  investigators  are  trying  to  determine  the  factors 
concerned  in  the  resistance  of  rats  to  Cysticercus  infection 
and  to  discover  why  the  parasite  exists  in  the  rat  only  in 
larval  form  and  in  the  cat  only  in  adult  form. 

They  have  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  produce  tumors 
in  rats  by  injecting  them  with  Berkefeld  filtrates  of  a  saline 
suspension  of  finely  divided  Taenia  larvae. 

Experiments  reported  previously  have  shown  that  young 
larvae  removed  from  the  rat's  liver  before  encystment  occurs 
and  transplanted  to  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  other  rats 
may  encyst  and  develop  as  if  they  were  in  the  liver  and  that 
these  subcutaneous  cysts  may  undergo  sarcomatous  trans- 
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formation.  It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  know  whether  the 
larvae  will  encyst  and  develop  and  induce  malignant  change 
in  other  parts  of  the  rat's  body.  After  repeated  efforts  to 
free  the  larva  from  the  egg  shell  a  means  to  accomplish  this 
has  at  last  been  found,  but  as  yet  the  results  are  inconstant 
and  undependable.  There  is  hope,  however,  that  the  difficul- 
ties may  be  overcome  and  that  a  practical  method  may  be 
developed  by  which  free  uncontaminated  larvae  may  be 
obtained  for  introduction  into  the  blood  stream,  thus  insuring 
a  wide  anatomical  distribution  of  the  parasite. 

During  the  course  of  the  experiments  with  Cysticercus 
sarcoma  there  has  been  gradually  built  up  a  large  colony  of 
pedigreed  rats,  most  of  them  descendants  of  the  animals  used 
in  the  original  experiments.  Besides  the  2300  Cysticercus 
sarcomata  already  mentioned,  the  colony  has  produced  over 
500  spontaneous  tumors.  These  latter  tumors  showed  great 
diversity  of  types  and  occurred  in  various  organs  and  tissues 
of  the  body.  An  analysis  of  these  cases  from  a  morphological 
and  genetic  aspect  is  nearly  completed. 

During  the  past  year  Professor  Charles  Packard  has 
continued  his  researches,  the  work  consisting  chiefly  in  the 
measurement  of  the  biological  activity  of  X-rays  and  of 
gamma  rays  from  radium,  using  Drosophila  eggs  as  an 
indicator.  These  eggs  respond  so  consistently  to  definite 
doses  of  radiation  that  they  can  be  used  to  determine  the 
intensity  of  a  beam.  Half  are  killed  by  180  Roentgen  units 
regardless  of  the  wave-length.  Therefore  the  intensity  of  a 
beam  of  radiation  can  be  found  by  determining  how  long  an 
exposure  is  needed  to  kill  50  per  cent  of  the  eggs.  The  results 
obtained  in  actual  practice  agree  very  closely  with  measure- 
ments made  with  an  open  ionization  chamber.  This  method 
possesses  considerable  practical  value,  for  small  variations 
in  intensity  are  easily  detected. 

A  direct  comparison  between  the  activity  of  X-rays  and 
gamma  rays  can  be  made  by  this  method.  One  need  only 
to  find  how  many  millicurie-minutes  are  required  to  kill 
half  of  the  eggs.  Such  a  dose  equals  180  Roentgen  units. 
The  validity  of  this  result  cannot  be  tested  by  a  comparison 
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with  results  obtained  by  measuring  X-ray  by  the  ionization 
method  because  the  latter  cannot  be  employed  for  radium 
measurements  at  present  on  account  of  practical  difficulties. 

Two  other  investigations  are  in  progress;  one  on  the  effect 
of  temperature  on  the  susceptibility  of  the  eggs  to  X-rays, 
and  the  other  on  the  cytological  changes  occurring  in  radiated 
eggs.  When  Drosophila  eggs  are  kept  at  the  maximum 
temperature  consistent  with  normal  development,  their  rate 
of  cell  division  is  greatly  increased;  in  the  cold,  it  is  retarded. 
According  to  the  commonly  accepted  idea,  there  should  be 
a  great  difference  in  susceptibility  in  the  two  cases.  But  the 
results  of  the  experiments  made  under  the  two  conditions  show 
that  the  difference  is  very  small.  The  reason  for  this  unex- 
pected situation  is  still  to  be  found. 

Dr.  Jacob  Heiman  has  continued  his  studies  on  the  biology 
of  certain  benign  transplantable  tumors  which  occur  in  the 
rat.  The  demonstration  that  such  tumors  could  be  easily 
transplanted  by  suitable  technic  has  shown  that  one  criterion 
hitherto  regarded  as  a  final  test  for  malignancy  no  longer 
holds.  It  has  been  assumed  by  many  workers  that  if  a  tumor 
could  be  transplanted  it  was  therefore  necessarily  malignant. 
Dr.  Heiman  has,  however,  succeeded  in  regularly  transplant- 
ing benign  tumors.  He  has  also  shown  that  it  is  possible  to 
separate  two  of  the  constituents  of  these  benign  tumors  and 
propagate  them  separately.  In  other  words,  the  fibrous 
tissue  of  the  benign  portion  of  the  fibroadenoma  of  the  rat's 
breast  can  be  separated  from  the  adenomatous  portion  and 
each  propagated  independently:  one  as  a  pure  fibroma,  the 
other  as  a  pure  adenoma.  Occasionally  the  fibromatous  tumor 
is  altered  into  a  highly  malignant  sarcomata,  a  change  which 
is  not  unknown  in  human  sarcomata.  Dr.  Heiman  has 
recently  published  an  interesting  experiment  in  which  a 
rapidly  growing  carcinoma  of  the  rat  was  transplanted  into 
the  center  of  the  benign  fibroma,  remaining  there  for  a 
considerable  period  of  the  rat's  life.  The  malignant  cells  were 
unable  to  escape  from  the  center  of  the  benign  growth  and 
as  they  were  but  scantily  nourished  almost  no  growth  took 
place.    At  the  end  of  several  months,  however,  it  was  possible 
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to  remove  the  malignant  tumor  and  prove  that  it  was  by  no 
means  altered  in  its  quality,  for  the  grafts  would  grow  with 
their  ordinary  vigor  and  quickly  kill  the  host  into  which  they 
were  transplanted.  This  phenomenon  may  offer  an  explana- 
tion for  a  fact  observed  in  human  beings  where,  after  radium 
or  X-ray  treatment,  the  cancer  became  entirely  quiescent; 
but  if  a  surgical  operation  were  done  through  the  previously 
diseased  tissue,  a  rapid  recurrence  might  be  determined. 

Professors  Wood  and  Prime  have  continued  the  study  of 
the  relationship  between  the  increased  tumor  destruction 
which  they  observed  previously  when  X-rays  were  combined 
with  colloidal  lead.  The  results,  while  not  particularly 
striking,  show  that  this  combination  does  in  many  instances 
offer  distinct  benefit  in  shortening  the  radiation  doses  nec- 
essary to  kill  the  tumor,  a  phenomenon  which  may  also 
be  noted  in  the  human  being. 

During  the  year  Dr.  Susanne  Simon  was  a  guest  of  the 
Institute  of  Cancer  Research  on  a  scholarship  from  the 
C.  R.  B.  Educational  Foundation.  She  chose  as  the  subject 
of  her  investigation  the  study  of  the  effects  of  lead  and  gold 
colloids  on  tumors  of  several  types.  She  made  histological 
studies  of  the  tissues  involved  and  found  there  were  no 
characteristic  alterations  differing  from  those  produced  by 
other  chemical  agents.  There  was  some  suggestion  from  her 
observations  that  these  colloids  might  have  a  slight  action  in 
preventing  metastases  of  the  tumors  throughout  the  bodies 
of  the  experimental  animals,  but  definite  conclusions  on  this 
particular  phase  of  the  question  could  not  be  reached  before 
it  was  necessary  for  Dr.  Simon  to  return  to  Belgium.  A  paper 
giving  her  conclusions  on  the  subject  will  shortly  appear  in 
the  Journal  of  Cancer  Research. 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Don  A.  H.  Cauldwell  has  been 
carrying  on,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Wood,  an 
extensive  investigation  on  the  carcinogenic  properties  of 
certain  lubricating  oils  as  compared  with  the  purified  paraffin 
oils  largely  used  for  their  therapeutic  properties.  The  experi- 
ments, which  have  not  yet  been  closed,  indicate  that  such 
purified  oils  have  no  carcinogenic  property  in  contradistinction 
to  crude  petroleum,  tar  and  similar  irritating  products. 
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Dr.  Otto  Krehbiel  has  been  working  on  the  production  and 
the  effect  on  tumors  of  various  types  of  lead  and  other  colloids. 
In  the  course  of  this  work  he  has  tested  a  number  of  com- 
mercial products  prepared  by  English  chemists  as  well  as  similar 
lead  colloids  made  in  this  country.  The  upshot  of  his  work  in 
this  line  is  that  the  original  Blair  Bell  colloidal  lead  is  more 
effective  in  destroying  animal  tumors  directly  than  the 
less  toxic  products  which  have  been  devised.  Whether  this 
indicates  that  in  the  future  attempt  should  be  made  to 
produce  a  more  toxic  lead  colloid,  with  the  idea  that  the 
system  will  be  loaded  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  lead  than  is 
now  necessary,  it  is  too  early  to  state.  Dr.  Krehbiel  also  has 
been  analyzing  the  organs  of  animals  treated  by  various 
colloids  in  order  to  determine  the  proportion  which  goes  to 
the  tumor  and  that  proportion  which  is  fixed  by  other  organs 
in  the  body.  One  organic  compound  tested  was  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  the  brain  of  rats.  This  would  render 
doubtful  its  use  in  human  therapy  as  the  metallic  colloid 
employed  does  not  appear  in  anything  but  traces  in  the  brain 
tissue. 

TEACHING 

Professor  Woglom  gave  a  course  in  the  morphology  of 
tumors  at  the  Institute  during  the  summer  session. 

STANDARD   TUMORS 

The  Institute  has  supplied  during  the  past  year,  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  examples  of  standard  transplantable  tumors 
of  rats  and  mice  to  various  laboratories  and  hospitals,  among 
them  the  following:  Woman's  Hospital,  noth  Street,  New 
York;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia;  The  Phys- 
iatric  Institute,  Morristown,  New  Jersey;  Research  Institute 
of  Cutaneous  Medicine,  Philadelphia;  Rhode  Island  Hospital, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island;  Department  of  Pathology,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus;  United  Israel-Zion  General 
Hospital,  Philadelphia;  Harvard  University  Medical  School, 
Departments  of  Bacteriology  and  Surgery,  Boston;  J.  W. 
Schereschewsky,     United     States     Public     Health     Service, 
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Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel, 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  New  York  City; 
St.  Joseph  Hospital,  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Ottumwa, 
Iowa;  The  University  of  Rochester,  School  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry,  Rochester,  New  York;  University  of  California, 
Medical  School,  Berkeley,  California;  State  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Malignant  Disease,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Barnard 
Free  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri; 
The  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minnesota;  The  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
The  University  of  Rochester,  Strong  Memorial  Hospital, 
Rochester,  New  York;  The  University  of  Nebraska,  College 
of  Medicine,  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Bayonne  Hospital  and 
Dispensary,  Bayonne,  New  Jersey;  Long  Island  City  Hospital, 
Long  Island  City,  New  York;  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer 
Hospital,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Hendrick,  Toronto, 
Canada;  Department  of  Botany,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia;  University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Medicine, 
Omaha,  Nebraska;  Hygienic  Laboratory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PUBLICATIONS 

A  list  of  the  most  important  publications  of  the  members 
of  the  laboratory  staff  during  the  year  follows: 

Implantation  of  Rat  Carcinoma  and  Sarcoma  within  Benign  Fibroade- 
noma. Jacob  Heiman.  Journal  of  Cancer  Research,  1928,  xii  (March),  73. 

A  Biological  Measurement  of  X-ray  Dosage.  Charles  Packard.  Journal 
of  Cancer  Research,  K)2"j,  xi  (October),  282. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Quantitative  Biological  Effects  of  Gamma  and  X-rays. 
Charles  Packard.     Journal  of  Cancer  Research,   1928,  xii  (March),  60. 

Quantum  Phenomenon  in  the  Biological  Action  of  X-rays.  H.  M.  Terrill 
(and  E.  U.  Condon).    Journal  of  Cancer  Research,  1927,  xi  (October),  324. 

Professor  Fibiger's  Work  on  the  Experimental  Production  of  Cancer. 
William  H.  Woglom.     Science,  1928,  xxvi  (January),  95. 

Cancer,  the  Scourge  of  God.  William  H.  Woglom.  Atlantic  Monthly, 
1928,  cxli  (April),  806. 

Chapter  on  Cancer.     Francis  C.  Wood.     Americana  Annual. 

Abstract  on  Cancer.  Francis  C.  Wood,  abstract  editor  on  cancer  for 
Nelson's  Loose  Leaf  Living  Medicine. 

Chapter  on  Tumors.  Francis  C.  Wood.  Nelson's  Loose  Leaf  Living 
Surgery. 
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Journal  of  Cancer  Research.     Francis  C.  Wood,  editor. 
Effects  of  Combined  Radiation  and  Lead  Therapy.      Francis  C.  Wood. 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  1927,  lxxxix  (October),  126. 

PUBLIC   ADDRESSES 

Dr.  Wood  read  a  paper  at  the  Sydenham  Hospital  on  recent 
developments  in  cancer  research;  at  the  Biological  Section 
of  the  Academy  of  Science  on  some  biological  aspects  of 
cancer;  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Nassau,  on  cancer;  he  gave  an  address  on  cancer  research  at 
the  dedication  of  the  new  medical  building  of  the  University  of 
Chicago ;  he  delivered  a  lecture  at  Teacher's  College  on  cancer ; 
and  gave  an  address  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital  on  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer ;  he  gave  a  lecture  before  the  New  York  School 
for  Social  Research  on  the  cancer  problem. 

The  Journal  of  Cancer  Research,  which  is  published  by 
the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research  of  Columbia  University, 
has  appeared  as  usual,  its  present  volume  being  numbered  xii. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Francis  Carter  Wood, 

Director 

June  30,  1028 
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FOR    THE    ACADEMIC    YEAR    ENDING   JUNE    30,    1 928 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Library  for 
the  year  192  7- 192  8. 

The  step  taken  this  year  towards  the  control  of  access 
to  the  stacks  of  the  Library  is  certainly  the  most  important 
single  item  in  the  year's  work.  It  had  been  anticipated  that 
there  would  be  serious  complaints  of  this  restriction  as  being 
the  introduction  of  police  methods  into  a  community  of 
scholars.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  there  has 
been  no  complaint  made  in  any  serious  fashion,  and  that  on 
the  contrary  many  professors  and  graduate  students  have 
voluntarily  expressed  their  approval  of  the  control.  The 
exercising  of  the  means  of  control  has  called  for  a  certain 
amount  of  tact  on  the  part  of  the  stack  staff  from  time  to 
time,  and  this  tact  has  been  cheerfully  supplied  on  such 
occasions. 

The  need  for  the  control  was  so  obvious  that  ultimate  agree- 
ment on  any  point  where  the  control  pinched  was  assured. 
But  there  has  been  no  necessity  to  show  the  need,  and  it  is 
not  expected  that  another  year  will  alter  the  attitude  of  those 
who  use  the  Library.  The  arrangements  in  the  corridors 
have  not  interfered  with  the  use  of  the  building,  or  with  its 
appearance.  The  full  result  of  the  change  will  not  be  shown 
at  once,  but  it  can  be  recorded  that  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  no  losses  of  personal  property  have  been  reported  in 
the  rooms  now  within  the  controlled  area.  It  would  seem  to 
be  a  reasonable  probability  that  those  who  stole  coats  and 
pocket-books  were  also  stealing  books,  and  that  safety  of 
the  former  would  indicate — to  some  degree  at  least— safety 
of  the  latter. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  enforcement  of  regulations  in 
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a  library  has  to  be  a  constant  care.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
librarian  or  of  any  custodian  of  a  reading  room  at  Columbia 
who  takes  any  personal  joy  in  checking  the  natural  desires  of 
a  reader  of  books;  and  yet  there  is  very  frequently  in  the  ex- 
planations of  the  offender  a  feeling  shown  that  the  person 
behind  the  desk  relished  his  or  her  part  in  the  matter.  The 
regulations  in  force  are  not  drawn  up  wilfully  to  catch  an 
over-eager  reader ;  it  is  not  easy  to  make  clear  to  many  people 
the  definite  fact  that  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  and  tedious 
job  to  enforce  a  library  regulation  than  it  is  to  observe  it.  A 
general  library  without  regulations  would  not  be  a  library 
very  long;  the  books  would  disappear  and  the  readers  would 
drop  off  from  a  sense  of  futility  in  their  visits.  The  regula- 
tions, too,  must  be  aimed  at  restraint  where  restraint  is 
needed.  Two  selfish-minded  students  in  a  class  of  one  hundred 
may  interfere  very  seriously  with  the  books  set  aside  for  the 
use  of  that  particular  class,  and  there  is  not  much  comfort 
to  be  had  in  the  thought  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
use  our  Library  have  a  reasonable  regard  for  others  besides 
themselves.  The  penalty  for  an  infringement  of  a  regulation 
must  be  severe  enough  to  be  felt,  for  otherwise  it  is  merely 
an  irritation.  A  fine  in  a  university  library  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  possible  way  to  rent  a  book,  and  there  must  be  a 
different  attitude — at  least  on  one  side  of  the  desk — between 
a  university  library  and  the  regular  lending  library,  either  of 
a  municipal  system  or  of  a  trade  concern.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  inferiority  or  superiority  in  function  between  that  of  a 
university  library  and  that  of  a  commercial  library.  Their 
usefulness  is  different,  but  it  is  undoubted,  and  there  is  abund- 
ant need  for  development  for  both  of  them.  The  element  that 
has  to  prevail  in  a  university  library  is  the  sense  of  time,  while 
the  lending  library  can  with  complete  satisfaction  record  the 
wearing  out  of  its  books  by  actual  use.  A  university  library 
is  of  its  very  nature  a  store  house,  and  every  worn  out  book 
is  a  depletion  of  its  essential  resources. 

The  word  "library"  has  a  connotation  with  it  of  the  preser- 
vation unto  other  times  of  the  habiliment  of  noble  minds,  and 
of  the  commemoration  of  a  name  of  honour  or  of  a  career  of 
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achievement.  Men's  names  grow  shadowy  after  two  genera- 
tions, and  there  is  a  hollow  ring  to  many  entries  in  the  index 
to  a  biography  of  even  fifty  years  back.  It  is  impossible  to 
expect  a  vivid  immortality  for  more  than  two  or  three  men  in 
a  century,  and  yet  the  desire  for  some  continuance  is  always 
present.  It  is  not  perhaps  so  keen  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  as  it  is  on  the  part  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  individual.  We  are  more  willing  to  be  forgotten  than  to 
forget.  The  question  is  not  easy,  and  it  is  complicated  by  the 
further  difficulty  of  fairness  in  perspective.  Westminster 
Abbey  itself  is  perhaps  the  most  obvious  example  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  the  desire  to  commemorate  produces.  It  is  not 
that  the  people  commemorated  were  not  loyal  people,  who 
fought  a  good  fight,  who  inspired  affection,  who  helped  those 
around  them.  There  should  be  commemoration  of  such,  and 
yet  the  desire  to  commemorate  is  seldom  controlled  by  judg- 
ment. A  statue  is  set  up  in  the  street,  and  fifty  years  later 
it  is  chiefly  remarked  as  an  impediment  to  traffic.  A  biography 
of  iooo  pages  is  dutifully  prepared  and  published,  and  the 
scale  is  too  large;  in  all  probability  some  malicious  short 
essay  will  sum  up  the  career,  it  may  be  definitively.  A  bust 
will  be  given  to  an  institution ;  it  will  be  moved  and  removed 
and  its  identity  will  fade.  The  very  greatest  names  take 
with  them  and  are  in  fact  their  own  perpetuity.  The  fore- 
fathers of  the  hamlet  rest  contentedly  and  the  parish  registers 
chronicle  their  passing.  But  between  the  few  very  great  and 
the  many  very  undistinguished  there  are  the  notabilities  of  all 
the  Who's  Whos.  Each  of  these  is  in  his  own  way  distinguished, 
and  the  world  is  better,  wiser  and  more  humane  for  his  exist- 
ence. And  some  suitable  commemoration  is  often  eminently 
desirable.  It  is  possible  to  build  a  hospital  or  a  library,  to 
endow  a  chair  in  a  university  or  to  give  a  fund  to  the  nation. 
These  call  for  large  amounts,  if  some  personal  identification 
is  desired;  it  is  difficult  to  choose  something  by  which  the 
man  will  be  remembered  as  the  man  himself,  with  his  own 
likes  and  dislikes,  and  his  own  characteristics.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  the  cheapest  form  of  a  personal  continuance 
is  the  possession  of  a  library.     Books  cost  hundreds  where 
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pictures  cost  thousands,  and  gardens  pass  out  and  houses  are 
pulled  down.  One  can  indeed  set  in  contrast  the  buildings 
that  once  housed  Columbia,  and  the  books  that  were  gathered 
to  form  its  library.  The  bricks  and  mortar  that  made  up  the 
visible  Columbia  College  in  some  earlier  location  have  gone 
completely.  A  tablet  indicates  that  once  on  this  spot  was 
Columbia.  On  the  other  hand  the  book  holds  a  bookplate 
that  continues  the  tradition  of  this  same  Columbia.  There  is 
something  of  indeterminate  life  in  a  bookplate  and  of  indeter- 
minate service.  It  commemorates  quietly,  characteristically, 
usefully  and  yet  not  out  of  proportion.  The  student  who  uses 
the  book  that  serves  as  commemoration,  commemorates,  in 
his  own  use  of  it,  the  man  in  whose  name  the  book  was  given. 
Conditions  may  change,  but  the  book  will  not  only  be  the  life 
blood  of  a  master  spirit,  it  will  carry  along  the  power  to 
appreciate  spiritual  mastership,  and  this  is  in  itself  no  small 
token  of  a  true  education. 

The  use  made  of  the  Library  by  the  officers  and  students 
of  the  University  is  large,  and  the  statistics  that  are  kept 
regularly  show  this  in  tabular  form.  There  is  a  slight  im- 
provement to  be  noted  in  the  "not  available"  reports,  and 
this  is  encouraging.  During  the  month  of  January  an  average 
of  2000  volumes  were  put  back  in  their  places  on  the  stacks  of 
the  main  library  each  day.  The  Library  of  Congress  obtained 
the  cooperation  of  the  government  chemists  in  working  out 
a  solution  to  treat  leather  bindings,  and  we  are  using  it  on  some 
of  our  books.  We  have  also  adopted  the  colour  for  stack- 
markers  that  governmental  tests  approved  for  the  stacks  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  In  the  Catalogue  Department  the 
catalogue  for  the  new  Medical  Library  has  been  prepared,  and 
the  reclassification  of  the  Avery  Library  has  gone  steadily 
along.  Miss  King  who  is  in  charge  of  the  reclassification  is 
working  on  a  somewhat  disheartening  job  with  patience  and 
intelligence,  and  where  necessary,  modifications  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  classification  have  been  made  after  careful  de- 
liberation. The  classifications  for  renaissance  and  colonial 
architecture,  and  the  revivals  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries 
have  been  expanded,  and  Landscape  gardening  has  been  made 
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a  sequel  to  City  planning.  Miss  Irwin,  a  former  member  of  the 
library  staff  has  generously  given  considerable  time  to  help 
catalogue  the  Ph.D.  dissertations,  and  the  Library  is  deeply 
indebted  to  Dr.  Nicholas  Martinovitch,  of  the  Slavonic  De- 
partment, who  has  prepared  a  catalogue  of  the  Arabic,  Persian 
and  Turkish  manuscripts  in  the  Library.  His  great  knowledge 
of  these  manuscripts  has  given  us  a  reliable  record  of  our 
possessions. 

With  the  reclassification  in  Avery,  the  call  numbers  on  the 
volumes  have  been  changed,  and  this  has  added  much  to  the 
usual  work  of  the  Bindery.  The  consolidation  in  the  Medical 
School  brought  the  necessity  for  wholesale  bookplating  and 
bookpocketing,  and  the  volumes  have  been  put  through 
the  process  with  very  satisfactory  regularity. 

Pamphlets,  etc.,  on  their  special  subjects  have  been  sent 
to  the  Medical  School,  Teachers  College  and  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  and  nineteen  mail  sacks  of  duplicate  U.  S. 
documents  have  been  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments at  Washington. 

The  Library  has  prepared  during  the  year  the  University 
Bibliography  and  the  Master's  Essays;  a  check  list  of  the 
Montgomery  Library,  up  to  books  printed  in  1850,  was  dis- 
tributed at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year,  and  it  has 
made  the  collection  better  known.  Several  photostats  of 
mediaeval  accounts  have  been  added  to  the  Montgomery 
Library;  and  perhaps  the  most  notable  is  a  complete  account 
book  of  Jacques  Coeur,  from  the  original  in  Paris.  Mr.  Kwei, 
the  custodian  of  the  Chinese  collection,  was  instrumental  in 
the  publication  of  a  directory  of  Chinese  students;  it  has  been 
a  material  aid  to  the  many  eastern  students  who  use  the 
Chinese  room  as  a  centre.  During  the  year  Miss  Adelaide 
Rudolph  has  published  in  four  numbers  of  the  Messenger  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  "Fragments  of  American  Medicamental 
documents  in  Columbia  University  Library."  She  has  found 
much  of  interest  in  our  collections. 

In  August  1927,  the  collection  of  Greek  Papyri  purchased 
by  the  Library  in  the  years  1925-26  and  that  purchased  in 
Egypt  in  December  1926  by  Professor  Westermann  and  the 
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representative  of  the  British  Museum  were  delivered  from 
Europe.  The  delay  in  delivery  to  the  Library  was  due  to 
the  practice  of  carrying  such  purchases  by  hand  through 
fear  of  loss  or  damage  in  shipping  by  other  means. 

The  result  of  these  purchases  has  been  almost  to  double 
the  number  of  these  unpublished  Greek  documents  owned  by 
Columbia  Library.  Adhering  to  the  trend  of  interest  of  the 
investigators  at  Columbia  University,  the  Library  continues 
to  purchase  documents  of  economic  importance.  Thirty- 
eight  of  the  last  lot  purchased  belong  to  the  famous  "Zenon 
Archive"  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  Apollonius  the  Treasurer 
General  of  Egypt  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  They  fall 
within  the  years  260-246  B.  C.  The  position  of  Apollonius 
in  the  world  of  his  time  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Mr. 
Mellon  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  group  deals 
largely  with  an  estate  of  newly  reclaimed  land  in  the  Fayum 
in  Egypt,  which  Apollonius  was  developing  under  grant  from 
the  King.  A  small  number  of  them  refer  to  the  business  ac- 
tivities of  his  agents  and  their  trading  interests  in  Palestine 
and  Syria.  Professor  Westermann  has  published  "Columbia 
Papyrus  Inventory  Number  270"  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  in  Rome,  Volume  VI.  It  contains  three  columns, 
the  first  being  a  copy  of  a  lease  to  three  Greeks  of  one  hundred 
arourai  (about  sixty-two  acres)  of  land  from  the  estate  of 
Apollonius.  The  lessees  did  not  meet  their  contractual  ob- 
ligations and  Zenon  had  a  clerk  prepare  the  case  for  court 
procedure.  A  second  column  contains  his  estimate  of  the 
amount  due  to  Apollonius  in  money  and  kind  on  the  basis 
of  the  lease  and  the  legal  penalties.  A  third  column  contains 
notes  dictated  by  Zenon  to  his  clerk  stating  how  this  confi- 
dential clerk  was  to  present  the  case  for  action  in  court.  The 
clerk  has  taken  the  dictation  in  longhand  and  filled  in  later 
the  missing  words  between  the  lines. 

Professor  Clinton  W.  Keyes  has  also  published  during  the 
year  several  of  the  Columbia  documents  and  he  continues  his 
work  in  preparing  others  for  publication  and  interpretation. 
The  Columbia  documents  already  published  are  being  used  and 
cited  by  European  scholars  in  the  field,  under  the  abbreviated 
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title  P.  Col.,  with  the  inventory  number  corresponding  to  the 
Library  lists. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Robert  Arrowsmith,  curator  of  the 
Columbiana  collection,  the  Library  and  the  University  have 
lost  a  man  of  unusual  usefulness  and  vision.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  he  had  devoted  with  a  single  heart  to  the  history  of 
Columbia,  and  he  has  started  a  collection  that  will  be  con- 
tinued. He  managed  to  pass  his  enthusiasm  over  to  the  stu- 
dents who  visited  his  room,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  have  definite 
evidence  that  recent  classes  have  appreciated  the  worth  of 
the  idea. 

Books  are  set  in  large  numbers  of  copies  on  the  shelves  of 
different  rooms  for  class  reserves.  There  is  obvious  need  for 
provident  habits  on  the  part  of  the  faculties  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  reading  lists  sufficiently  in  advance  for  the  copies  to 
be  searched,  ordered,  received  and  catalogued  before  the  class 
begins.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
such  forethought  is  absent,  and  the  students  presumably 
suffer.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  they  do  not  suffer  in  silence.  In 
the  School  of  Business  there  is  an  absence  of  comprehensive 
texts,  and  therefore  many  instructors  are  in  the  habit  of 
assigning  to  students  chapters,  or  parts  of  chapters,  in  30  or 
40  books  for  a  single  course.  If  there  are  a  hundred  students 
in  the  course,  the  Library  is  called  upon  to  supply  eight  or  ten 
copies  of  the  books  for  reserve.  Subsequently  a  change  in 
the  instructor's  plans,  or  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition 
leaves  the  Library  with  a  large  number  of  different  volumes; 
the  same  thing  has  been  true  of  the  contemporary  civiliza- 
tion books,  and  many  volumes  have  been  sent  to  small  libraries 
as  a  result  of  these  variations  in  plans. 

The  Ware  Memorial  Library  entered  upon  a  new  era  of 
usefulness  during  the  past  year.  Several  factors  contributed 
to  this  popularity.  The  removal  of  Ware  to  the  same  floor  as 
the  drafting  rooms;  the  fact  that  regular  attendants  were 
appointed  for  both  daytime  and  evening  hours,  and  the  in- 
terest taken  in  students  and  Library  by  Mrs.  Evans  and  Mrs. 
Osborne ;  and  the  arrangement  for  the  loaning  of  Avery  books 
to  Ware  for  use  in  the  Library,  were  among  the  reasons  for  the 
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increased  use  of  the  reading  room.  More  space  has  been 
made  available  in  the  basement  of  Avery,  and  the  Photograph 
room  on  the  mezzanine  is  now  in  good  condition. 

In  the  Journalism  Library  the  fourth  floor  corridor  has  been 
equipped  with  steel  racks  for  bound  files  of  newspapers.  This 
has  relieved  the  overcrowding  in  the  Library  and  made  it  pos- 
sible to  remove  old  and  valuable  files  from  the  basement  stack 
room.  The  idea  is  to  store  only  duplicates  and  "dead"  ma- 
terial in  the  basement.  The  use  of  the  Journalism  Library 
by  students  in  University  Extension  is  growing,  and  cork 
flooring  is  promised  to  help  in  producing  the  necessary  quiet 
of  a  library. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  new  type  of  book  card  was 
introduced  in  department  libraries  in  order  to  keep  these 
departmental  collections  more  available  for  general  uses. 
These  cards  make  all  the  books  in  these  rooms,  to  all  intents, 
reserve  books  that  circulate  for  overnight  only.  Special  ar- 
rangements are  made  in  cases  when  an  extension  of  time  is 
desired,  and  the  system  has  worked  out  well. 

We  have  in  the  large  collection  of  foreign  and  American 
scientific  dissertations  a  source  of  information  of  which  sur- 
prisingly little  use  is  made,  and  though  this  is  probably  due 
to  ignorance,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  to  remedy  this  ignorance. 

The  bequest  of  his  library  to  the  University  by  Mr.  Byron 
B.  Goldsmith,  S.  '87,  was  a  very  welcome  evidence  of  loyal 
thought  and  remembrance.  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  a  chemist  of 
repute  with  more  than  eighty  patents  registered  to  him,  and 
a  leading  authority  on  the  lead  pencil  industry.  Fewer  books 
than  before  have  been  lost  in  the  Chemistry  Library,  and  the 
system  set  up  in  the  new  room  has  worked  well. 

The  Union  List  of  Serials  has  proved  again  of  great  utility. 
It  has  brought  such  libraries  as  that  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  into  closer  contact  and  has 
saved  much  uncertainty  and  many  telephone  calls.  It  has 
provided  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  relative 
advantages  of  a  student  working  in  New  York,  at  Washington 
or  at  Harvard.  To  quote  the  report  worked  out  at  Harvard, 
the  facts  are  not  "found  in  the  resources  of  any  one  institu- 
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tion,  but  in  the  community  strength,  i.  e.,  the  consolidated 
resources  of  all  the  libraries  to  which  a  student  might  have 
access  in  the  metropolitan  district,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  in  the  libraries  of  Cambridge  and  Boston.  If  the  titles 
under  the  one  letter  J  are  a  fair  index,  there  is  very  little  to 
choose  between  the  three  larger  centers.  Of  the  1600  titles 
(under  J),  960  are  in  New  York,  950  in  Washington,  and 
925  in  Boston  and  Cambridge.  Libraries  in  Illinois  have 
650,  and  New  Haven  515."  There  is  actually  no  reason  why 
in  the  intelligent  development  of  special  libraries  in  New 
York  only,  the  60%  represented  by  these  figures  should  not 
be  greatly  increased  in  the  more  or  less  immediate  future.  The 
Union  List  has  given  the  essential  guide  to  such  development. 

The  Paterno  Library  of  the  Casa  Italiana  has  taken  shape, 
and  there  are  now  about  4000  volumes  in  the  room,  and  about 
3000  more  volumes  are  on  order.  Dr.  Rinetti  has  attended  to 
the  care  of  the  books  with  a  very  personal  interest,  and  the 
room  is  an  individual  and  attractive  library  room.  It  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  facilities  thus  provided  will  be  used 
to  excellent  purpose. 

The  Medical  Libraries  of  the  University  have  been  moved  to 
quarters  in  the  new  building,  and  the  six  separate  libraries 
have  been  consolidated  in  content  and  in  catalogue.  The 
Janeway  Library  was  the  first  to  move,  and  the  other  libraries 
were  moved  in  June.  The  actual  move  was  planned  carefully 
and  went  according  to  schedule;  there  was  little  confusion  and 
two  weeks  after  the  move  the  books  and  journals  were  in 
their  right  places  on  the  shelves  and  the  Library  was  ready 
for  readers.  The  first  year's  work  under  the  new  conditions 
will  be  experimental,  but  adequate  and  efficient  service  is 
provided  for  staff  and  students.  Careful  surveys  will  be 
made  to  ascertain  what  adjustments  will  be  desirable  as  the 
year  progresses,  and  these  adjustments  will  be  set  in  force 
during  the  year. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Hicks  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
Law  Library  at  Yale  brings  to  a  close  an  administration  of 
eminent  success.  When  Dr.  Hicks  became  law  librarian  in 
1914  the  Law  Library  had  56,427  volumes;  it  was  an  instruc- 
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tional  library  serving  law  students,  and  serving  them  well, 
in  the  process  of  preparation  for  bar  examinations;  today  it 
ranks  among  great  law  libraries,  having  142,268  volumes  with 
annual  accessions  of  some  6,000  volumes;  its  equipment  is 
planned,  and  the  plan  in  part  has  been  carried  out,  for  pur- 
poses of  scholarly  research  into  legal  philosophy  and  legal 
history.  Under  the  systematic  programme  of  Dr.  Hicks  our 
Law  Library  had  made  most  gratifying  progress.  This  building 
up  of  the  law  collection  has  not  been  spectacular  in  any  given 
field  of  the  law;  its  growth  was  based  on  the  sound  principle 
of  having  a  good  representation,  particularly  of  source  ma- 
terial, in  all  branches  of  the  law  for  all  the  countries  of  the 
world. 

Special  attention  was  given  this  year  to  the  rebinding  of 
the  United  States  and  state  session  laws,  the  criminal  and 
civil  trials,  and  the  British  and  Colonial  reports. 

The  placing  of  the  international  law  group  on  the  open 
shelves  was  an  experiment  viewed  by  some  with  misgivings. 
However,  this  policy  has  proven  successful  and  the  accessi- 
bility of  the  collection  has  been  a  valuable  aid  to  all  workers 
in  this  field.  A  careful  inventory  recently  made  has  shown 
no  serious  loss;  in  fact,  the  percentage  of  unfound  books  was 
proportionately  less  than  that  found  under  the  previous  ar- 
rangement. Since  the  transfer  of  this  group  of  some  10,000 
volumes  from  our  stacks  to  the  open  shelves  only  nineteen 
volumes  and  pamphlets  are  reported  as  "missing"  and  not  all 
of  these  are  recognized  as  definitely  "lost." 

The  exhibitions  in  the  Avery  Library  during  the  year  were 
as  follows: 

July.    Exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  Architectural  Department  continued 
from  June. 
Manuscripts    and    rarities    from    the    General    Library. 

September.    Renderings  by  Theodore  T.  de  Postels,  architectural  draughts- 
man. 

October.    Italian  manuscripts  and  portraits  from  Casa  Italiana. 
Piranesi  engravings. 

November.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  exhibition,  consisting  of  books  and  prints. 

December.    Briggs,  Cecil.      Sketches,   lithographs   and   water    colours  of 
European  subjects. 
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January.    Krob,  Russell,  McKim  Fellow.     Water  colour  exhibit. 

Exhibition  of   Irish   books  and   prints  from  the  Avery  Library. 
February.    Modern  architecture  and  art.     Plates  from  Avery  collection. 
March.    Pottery,  prints,  textiles  and  coins  from  Palestine  (Syria)  loaned 

by  Miss  Rose  Zeitlin. 

Texas  wildflowers  and  other  Texas  subjects.     March  19-April  2. 
April.    Photographs  of  Spanish  gardens,  loaned  by  Miss  Sophie  Lauffer. 

Architectural  renderings  by  Boris  Riaboff ,  Traveling  Fellow,  University 

of  Pennsylvania,  1926-1927. 
May.    Perkins  and  Boring  Fellowship  in  Architecture.     Theses  of  Seniors 

in  Architectural  Department. 

By  the  system  of  inter-library  loans  987  volumes  were 
lent  to  117  institutions  outside  of  the  city,  and  333  volumes 
were  borrowed  from  34  libraries ;  besides  this  220  volumes  were 
borrowed  by  us  from  scientific  libraries  in  the  city,  of  which 
number  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  lent  us  156. 
Of  138  books  asked  for  by  circular  letters  to  other  libraries, 
copies  of  103  were  finally  located.  35  books  could  not  be 
found  in  any  library  on  the  regular  list. 

In  the  bindery  leaves  were  cut  in  10,115  volumes;  book 
pockets  were  affixed  in  the  back  of  58,479  volumes;  book- 
plates were  affixed  in  the  front  covers  of  44,205  volumes  and 
new  book  cards  were  made  for  1,182  volumes.  The  income 
from  fines  for  lost  books  and  belated  returns  amounted  to 
$1,824,  and  photostat  work  brought  in  $750.41.  14,589  copies 
of  dissertations  were  sent  out  to  171  institutions  in  29  countries. 

The  record  of  gifts  to  the  University  Library  is  again 
gratefully  set  down.  Sums  of  money  were  given  for  specific 
and  general  purposes  by:  Columbiana  Gift  (Class  of  1912) 
$100;  M.  Hartley  Dodge  (special  purchase)  $125;  Rev.  Acton 
Griscom  (for  the  Joan  of  Arc  collection)  $21 1.76;  Henry  Heide 
$100  (for  the  purchase  of  German  literature);  Otto  H.  Kahn 
$100  (for  the  purchase  of  German  literature) ;  Adolf  Kuttroff 
$100  (for  the  purchase  of  German  literature) ;  James  Loeb 
$175  (for  the  purchase  of  labour  literature);  William  G.  Low 
$250  (for  the  international  law  collection) ;  R.  H.  Montgomery 
$2500  (for  the  Montgomery  library);  Ella  Reussner  $100 
(for  the  purchase  of  German  literature) ;  Mary  F.  Spencer 
$100  (for  the  purchase  of  German  literature);  Mrs.  L.  Speyer 
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$100  (for  the  purchase  of  German  literature);  Emil  Stohm 
$100  (for  the  purchase  of  German  literature);  C.  B.  Wolffram 
$100  (for  the  purchase  of  German  literature) ;  Blair  Williams 
$500  (special  purchase). 

From  officers  of  the  University  we  have  received  the  follow- 
ing gifts:  President  Butler  618;  H.  M.  Ayres  1;  R.  Arrow- 
smith  1 ;  C.  S.  Baldwin  97;  A.  J.  Barnouw  35;  G.  A.  Betz  3; 
R.  H.  Blanchard  3;  F.  Boas  15;  M.  T.  Bogert  3;  W.  T.  Bush 
53  (among  these  a  volume  of  Pascal  letters) ;  W.  Campbell  6 ; 
H.  J.  Carman  21;  J.  P.  Chamberlain  1;  J.  J.  Coss  8;  W.  Dar- 
rach  13;  John  Dewey  164;  F.  H.  Dieterich  54;  E.  M.  Earle  1; 
J.  C.  Egbert  16;  F.  C.  Erb  1 ;  Haven  Emerson  48;  H.  L.  Friess 
10;  F.  H.  Giddings  3;  W.  J.  Gies  4699;  F.  A.  Goetze  1 ;  R.  J.  H. 
Gottheil  2;  L.  H.  Gray  4;  R.  M.  Haig  5;  H.  E.  Hawkes  1; 
Francis  Huber  11;  Frederick  Huber  77;  D.  W.  Johnson  5; 
R.  B.  Kester  2;  R.  C.  Knox  4;  G.  P.  Krapp  2;  F.  S.  Lee  500; 
S.  M.  Lindsay  1 ;  A.  W.  McMahon  1;  C.  A.  Manning  13; 
D.  G.  Mason  10;  Brander  Matthews  3;  J.  B.  Moore  2;  J.  J. 
Morgan  1 ;  O.  S.  Morgan  8;  I.  G.  Mudge  1 ;  H.  K.  Nixon  5; 
H.  F.  Osborn  4;  W.  W.  Rockwell  41;  F.  A.  Ross  12;  R.  L. 
Schuyler  1 ;  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  326;  L.  Severinghaus  2;  L.  M. 
Silver  17;  H.  O.  Taylor  1 ;  W.  P.  Trent  1;  T.  W.  Van  Metre 
4;  F.  T.  Van  Beuren  40;  G.  L.  Van  Roosbroeck  51;  R.  M. 
Weaver  1;  W.  L.  Westermann  157;  Talcott  Williams  1850; 
C.  C.  Williamson  2;  E.  B.  Wilson  1;  R.  S.  Wood  worth  1; 
J.  E.  Zanetti  3. 

From  divisions  of  the  University:  Columbia  Optometric 
Association  2;  Pulitzer  Prize  Committee  58;  Loubat  Prize 
Committee  18. 

Publishing  houses  sent  us  the  following:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press  in;  Harcourt  Brace  and  Company  45;  Alfred 
M.  Best  Company  5;  Otto  Harrassowitz  4;  Paul  B.  Hoeber 
229 ;  West  Publishing  Company  2 ;  Elsinore  Press  5 ;  La  Lectura 
2;  Martinus  Nijhoff  2;  Public  Affairs  Information  Service  8. 

From  libraries  and  other  institutions:  Alta  Comision- 
Nicaragua  18  reports;  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
83 ;  American  Statistical  Association  2 1 ;  Biblioteca  Nacional 
de  Chile  6;   Bureau  of   Railway  Economics  46;   Budapest, 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  I ;  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  77;  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching  57;  The  Century  Association  37;  The 
Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery  6;  Howard 
Memorial  Library  60;  Library  of  William  Andrews  Clarke, 
Jr.,  Sonnets  by  E.  B.  B.  (Facsimile  reproduction);  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning's  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,  Modern 
English  Literature,  volumes  III  and  IV;  Mayo  Clinic  202; 
Montclair  Public  Library  49;  New  York  Orthopedic  Hospital 
35 ;  New  York  Public  Library  6 ;  Princeton  University  Library 
60;  Roumania — Casa  Scoateler — Ministerul  Instructiunii  394; 
Royal  Consulate  of  Hungary  5;  The  University  Club  1500; 
Wilmington  Institute  Free  Library  7;  The  Writers'  Club  5. 
Individual  donors  to  whom  our  gratitude  is  due  are:  Eric 
Bligh  1 ;  Dr.  Bodecker,  59  works  on  dentistry,  dating  back  to 
1788,  and  305  bound  volumes  of  dental  periodicals;  A.  Bon- 
nier 1;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Coolidge;  E.  Champion  2;  Rebekah  Craw- 
ford 34;  Dauber  and  Pine  1 ;  Mrs.  W.  K.  Draper  713;  Wilber- 
force  Eames;  Edward  Epstean;  The  Estate  of  Amos  F.  Eno 
1 501;  Henry  Ford;  Fabian  Franklin;  Mrs.  S.  Barton  French, 
a  collection  of  203  volumes  in  memory  of  her  brother  Percy 
LeRoy  Fearn;  H.  G.  Friedman,  4  scrapbooks  of  German  Not- 
geld;  Alfred  F.  Goldsmith,  Vale — Notebook,  1827-1831; 
Library  of  Byron  B.  Goldsmith  (bequest)  3251;  Acton  Gris- 
com  41 ;  Fairfax  Harrison,  5  of  his  own  writings;  C.  F.  Heart- 
man  1 ;  Mrs.  P.  H.  Hiss  702;  Mrs.  Robert  Jaffray;  C.  C.  Kal- 
bfleisch  46;  J.  C.  B.  Kwei  3;  Edmond  Lefevre;  Louis  Spencer 
Levy,  7  volumes  for  the  perfumery  collection;  Mary  Lieber, 
Francis  Lieber  Notebooks  and  diaries;  C.  Battell  Loomis, 
Ledger  of  mercantile  house,  1 804-1 807;  William  Mengelberg; 
Kix  Miller,  tax  services;  Marchese  Piero  Misciattelli,  auto- 
graph letter  of  Thomas  Jefferson;  Appleton  Morgan  5;  Mrs. 
W.  Muss-Arnolt  1250;  H.  M.  Parmly,  Columbiana,  24  note- 
books, 1840;  Rafael  and  Alberto  de  Santa;  Mortimer  L.  Schiff, 
catalogue  of  Mr.  Schiff's  early  Italian  Majolica  compiled  by 
Seymour  de  Ricci;  Montgomery  Schuyler;  Rosika  Schwimmer, 
collection  of  Austrian  Notgeld;  Firm  of  Sullivan  and  Crom- 
well 68  volumes;  S.  A.  Tannenbaum;  M.  H.  Thomas;  Mrs.  Ed. 
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J.  Tytus,  Ramesside  Tombs  at  Thebes;  O.  H.  F.  Vollbehr; 
H.  F.  Ward;  Oscar  Wegelin;  Gabriel  Wells. 

The  general   statistics  of   the   University   Library  are  as 
follows : 
Accessions: 

Volumes  added: 

General  Library  and  Departments 20,822 

School  of  Law 5>721 

School  of  Medcine       3,524 

Dental  School 1,673 

Avery  Library      312 

Barnard  College 3,OI3 

Teachers  College 5,27i 

College  of  Pharmacy 195 

Total 40,531 

Total  of  volumes  in  University  Libraries,  June  30,  1928      .    1,132,236 

Gifts;  Pamphlets  and  Volumes 22,619 

Exchanges: 

Pieces  received 5,775 

Pieces  sent  out 38,506 

Total      44,28l 

Orders  placed 12,486 

Serials  checked 78,121 

Cataloguing: 

Cards  made  and  filed: 

General  Library 38,489 

Departments 23.855 

Barnard  College 4,767 

Law  Library T5,589 

Medical  Library 12,607 

Replaced  (including  Law)      11,121 

Depository 35,390 

Total      141,818 

Volumes  catalogued 38,552 

Volumes  recatalogued 5,268 

Volumes  lost  or  withdrawn 816 

Binding: 

In  Library  Bindery: 

Books  bound i,995 
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Volumes  repaired 5,9T4 

Pamphlets  bound 14.994 

Total      22,903 

Outside  of  Library: 

Volumes  bound  and  rebound 1 5,852 

Total      38,755 

Circulation: 

Volumes  supplied  from  Loan  Desk,  including  renewals   .    .       148,127 

Volumes  in  libraries,  loaned  and  used 2,141,455 

Total  recorded  use  of  libraries 2,289,582 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Roger  Howson, 

Librarian  of  the  University 
June  30,  1928 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
APPOINTMENTS 

OCTOBER  I,  1927,  TO  SEPTEMBER  30,  1 928 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  a  record  of  the  work 
of  the  Appointments  Office  from  October  I,  1927  to  September 
30,  1928. 

The  summary  of  our  placement  activities,  which  you  will 
find  on  the  next  page  of  this  report,  shows  an  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  positions  filled,  the  number  of  full-time  per- 
manent placements  being  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  previous  year,  and  the  part-time  and  summer  work  yield- 
ing a  ten  per  cent  increase.  The  other  figures  are  in  about 
the  same  proportion  to  their  equivalents  of  1926-1927,  except 
those  indicating  registration.  You  will  note  that  our  regis- 
tration for  part-time  and  summer  work  was  less  than  that  of 
the  previous  year  in  every  instance  except  men's  summer 
employment. 

This  fact  is  not  readily  understandable.  It  is  partially 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  each  year  increasing  numbers 
of  our  students  resume  their  positions  of  the  preceding  year. 
Furthermore,  the  national  employment  situation,  which  un- 
doubtedly affected  our  full-time  placement  work,  also  had  an 
effect  on  our  student  registration,  in  that  a  number  of  stu- 
dents were  prevented  by  family  financial  problems  from 
entering  the  University.  The  table  indicating  the  school 
affiliations  of  our  male  registrants  for  part-time  work,  which 
will  be  found  on  page  372,  shows  a  decrease  from  the  previous 
year's  registration  in  the  College  and  in  the  Schools  of  Busi- 
ness, Journalism,  and  Law. 

Part-time  work  for  our  students,  to  enable  them  to  earn 
part  or  all  of  their  educational  expenses,  continues  to  be  the 
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Registration 

Positions 
Offered 

Interviews 

Positions    Filled 

1927- 
1928 

1926- 
1927 

1927- 
1928 

1926- 
1927 

1927- 
1928 

1926- 
1927 

1927- 
1928 

1926- 
1927 

1925- 
1926 

Full  Time 

Men  .... 

794 

769 

881 

767 

1712 

1383 

272 

255 

212 

Full  Time 

Women  .  .  . 

844 

856 

593 

587 

1 103 

1085 

171 

184 

168 

Teaching.  .  .  . 

1053 

1055 

579 

630 

1055 

1 169 

85 

93 

54 

Total 

Full  Time    .    .    . 

2691 

2680 

2053 

1984 

3870 

3637 

528 

532 

434 

Part-  Time 
School  Year 
Men  .... 

1488 

1569 

2643 

2448 

3111 

2530 

2250 

2184 

1967 

Part-  Time 
School  Year 
Women  .  .  . 

829 

895 

1325 

1138 

1503 

1338 

1117 

IOII 

866 

Summer 

Men  .... 

1044 

I033 

1323 

974 

1821 

1364 

1090 

808 

609 

Summer 

Women  .  .  . 

655 

813 

560 

588 

700 

630 

368 

407 

419 

Total 

Part  Time  .    .    . 

4016 

43io 

5851 
7904 

5148 

7135 

5862 

4825 

4410 

3861 

Grand  Total    .    . 

67071  6990 

7132 

11005 

9499 

5353 

4942 

4295 

most  important  and  most  emphasized  division  of  the  activi- 
ties of  this  office.  The  members  of  our  staff  are  constantly 
seeking  to  establish  new  contacts  with  the  commercial  or- 
ganizations of  the  city  from  which  may  be  developed  suitable 
opportunities  for  student  employment. 

The  results,  to  be  sure,  are  frequently  disappointing.  Many 
extremely  large  companies,  whose  offices  occupy  entire  build- 
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ings,  and  whose  employees  are  numbered  in  the  thousands, 
have  no  positions  which  can  be  filled  by  part-time  workers. 
Many  of  the  organizations  which  employ  night  forces  require 
such  long  hours  that  the  positions  are  too  arduous  for  our 
students  to  undertake. 

In  certain  instance  employers  have  considered  it  desirable 
to  modify  the  shifts  or  create  new  ones  in  order  to  avail  them- 
selves of  students'  services,  since  they  are  convinced  that  for 
odd-hour  work  the  University  provides  a  better  type  of  man 
than  can  be  secured  from  the  general  employment  market. 
An  outstanding  instance  during  the  past  year  has  been  the 
employment  by  three  of  the  large  New  York  hotels,  of  students 
to  act  as  waiters  at  banquets  during  the  winter  season. 

Occasionally  when  a  company  has  a  temporary  piece  of 
work  to  be  done,  its  managers  will  arrange  for  a  squad  of 
students  to  undertake  it  in  evening  hours.  Such  employment 
is  remunerative,  but  not  always  desirable,  since  it  is  obviously 
wearing  on  a  man  whose  major  concern  should  be  concentra- 
tion on  his  studies,  to  shift  from  one  temporary  job  to  another 
several  times  each  term. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  unwise  to  concentrate  our  job-getting 
efforts  on  positions  in  large  business  organizations,  in  view 
of  the  numerous  instances  where  no  form  of  part-time  ser- 
vice is  practicable.  Furthermore,  many  of  our  most  satis- 
factory positions  are  offered  by  individuals  who  require  some 
form  of  personal  service.  We,  therefore,  are  constantly 
studying  our  records  to  determine  what  types  of  positions  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  can  be  multiplied.  We  have  found, 
for  example,  that  over  a  period  of  months  we  have  received 
a  number  of  calls  from  physicians,  requesting  us  to  recommend 
tutors,  readers  or  attendants  for  their  patients.  It  seems  worth- 
while to  call  this  fact  to  the  attention  of  other  New  York 
doctors,  to  whom  the  possibility  of  utilizing  our  students 
may  not  have  occurred.  Such  publicity  takes  the  form  of 
personal  letters  to  selected  groups,  and  advertising  in  the  local 
medical  publications.  We  are  able  to  make  excellent  use  of 
the  Shoemaker  Fund  in  financing  such  advertising. 
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Likewise,  we  find  from  our  records  that  many  desirable 
positions  have  been  secured  from  residents  of  certain  types 
of  hotels.  By  enlisting  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the 
hotel  managers,  we  are  able  to  distribute  among  their  guests 
folders  describing  the  services  of  this  office  and  outlining  the 
types  of  work  for  which  we  can  recommend  our  students. 

Such  advertising  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  a  high  per- 
centage of  immediate  return.  In  few  instances  is  an  em- 
ployer's interest  enlisted  precisely  at  the  time  that  he  is  in 
actual  need  of  assistance.  There  is  suggested  to  him,  however, 
a  use  for  student  assistance,  hitherto  unthought  of,  which  in 
the  future  may  result  in  a  job.  It  is  our  experience  that  such 
publicity,  judiciously  planned,  is  most  effective  in  increasing 
the  business  of  the  office. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  more  and  more  of  our  student 
workers  are  being  placed  in  positions  which  are  in  line  with 
their  courses  of  study.  This  is  a  natural  development  which 
we  should  make  every  effort  to  further.  Frequently  we  are 
asked  to  recommend  law  students  for  various  pieces  of  legal 
research  and  editorial  work.  Our  engineering  students  are 
employed  as  draftsmen,  or  as  assistants  in  chemical  or  engi- 
neering experiments.  The  students  in  business  have  two 
particularly  marketable  trades,  accounting  and  statistics, 
and  students  in  journalism  find  frequent  opportunities  to 
capitalize  their  writing  talents.  Graduate  students  are 
placed  as  tutors  in  various  special  fields  both  because  of  their 
advanced  training  and  because  of  their  ability  to  teach.  Nor 
are  the  students  in  the  College  at  a  disadvantage,  for  their 
youthful  outlook,  gregarious  life,  and  extra-curricular  acti- 
vities fit  them  particularly  for  work  with  boys,  such  as  athletic 
direction,  outing  club  supervision  and  settlement  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  extra-mural  activities  of 
our  faculty  are  evidenced  in  the  work  of  this  office.  Certain 
pieces  of  work  for  which  we  are  asked  to  make  recommenda- 
tions are  such  as  to  require  the  services  of  a  faculty  member, 
rather  than  of  a  student.    Certain  types  of  tutoring,  research 
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and  literary  and  scientific  criticism  cannot  be  properly  assigned 
to  our  students,  and  we  believe  that  in  referring  such  work 
to  the  members  of  the  faculty  when  they  are  available,  we 
are  in  accord  with  the  general  University  policy  of  public 
service. 

Summer  employment  for  our  men  students,  which  has 
shown  an  increase  in  volume  during  the  past  year,  presents  a 
difficult  problem.  Our  self-supporting  students  of  necessity 
depend  on  the  vacation  period  for  an  opportunity  to  lay 
aside  funds  to  help  meet  the  expenses  of  the  academic  year. 
For  the  student  whose  home  is  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
this  is  entirely  feasible,  since  he  can  live  at  home,  keep  his 
incidental  expenses  low,  and  save  most  of  his  earnings. 

A  student  from  out  of  town,  however,  finds  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  secure  summer  employment  locally,  which, 
in  view  of  the  high  living  costs,  will  net  him  a  substantial 
saving  out  of  his  salary.  He  is  faced  with  two  alternatives, 
to  return  to  his  home  community  and  secure  work  at  a  lower 
salary,  or  to  secure  a  position  in  which  maintenance  is  in- 
cluded in  his  compensation. 

Many  of  our  students  live  at  such  distances  from  New  York 
that  the  traveling  expenses  to  their  homes  are  prohibitive. 
Others  come  from  rural  communities  where  the  wage  scales 
are  so  low  as  to  preclude  the  saving  of  substantial  sums. 
Such  men  for  the  most  part  are  recommended  to  positions  in 
camps,  country  clubs,  resorts  or  private  homes  where  mainte- 
nance is  provided.  Such  jobs  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
discover,  and  it  is  necessary  that  from  early  January  we 
maintain  a  constant  effort  to  secure  a  maximum  number  of 
well  paying  places. 

Those  students  who  come  from  a  distance  require  special 
consideration,  not  only  because  of  the  reasons  outlined  above, 
but  also  because  their  yearly  budgets  are  so  much  higher  than 
those  of  residents  of  New  York  that  it  is  only  through  summer 
savings  that  they  can  meet  their  term-time  expenses.  Because 
of  their  unfamiliarity  with  local  employment  opportunities 
they  rely  on  this  office  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
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group.  I  am  sure  we  are  justified  in  spending  a  large  amount 
of  time  and  effort  in  assisting  them. 

There  is  another  phase  of  summer  employment  which  is 
acquiring  some  importance  in  our  placement  work.  Certain 
companies  are  making  use  of  the  summer  vacation  period  to 
try  out  Juniors  in  their  organizations  with  a  view  to  employ- 
ing them  permanently  after  their  graduation.  Manufacturing 
companies,  public  utilities,  department  stores,  financial  houses, 
and  sales  organizations  are  finding  this  practice  worthwhile. 
In  most  cases  they  have  set  up  training  machinery  which  is 
designed  to  give  an  undergraduate  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  orientate  himself  and  familiarize  himself  with  the  basic 
methods  and  principles  of  the  entire  organization. 

The  main  advantage  from  the  employer's  point  of  view  is 
the  opportunity  afforded  him  to  observe  a  man's  potential 
ability  and  fitness  before  a  permanent  relationship  is  set  up. 
The  student  for  his  part  is  enabled  to  decide  by  actual  ex- 
perience whether  the  field  of  work  interests  him,  and  to  plan 
his  senior  year  accordingly. 

Juniors  in  the  School  of  Business,  who  have  in  most  cases 
already  decided  what  field  of  work  they  intend  to  follow,  find 
this  tryout  method  particularly  satisfactory,  since  they  are 
able  to  base  their  selection  of  courses  in  the  final  year  on  their 
summer  experience.  Juniors  in  the  College  are  usually  not 
yet  in  a  position  to  decide  definitely  on  their  permanent 
work,  but  it  nevertheless  is  advantageous  to  them  to  secure, 
during  their  vacations,  an  introduction  to  general  business, 
particularly  business  as  carried  on  by  those  organizations 
which  most  frequently  offer  permanent  opportunities  to  college 
graduates.  A  summer's  experience  in  industry  has  a  definite 
educational  value  for  a  student,  and  should  aid  him,  when 
he  later  considers  permanent  fields  of  employment,  to  grasp 
more  readily  the  essentials  of  their  requirements  and  opportu- 
nities. As  a  matter  of  fact,  summer  tryout  employment 
might  be  considered  a  variation  of  the  cooperative  plan  of 
work  and  study,  cut  down  to  two  work  periods  and  modified 
to  fit  the  orthodox  academic  calendar. 
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Such  summer  employment  differs  radically,  of  course,  from 
the  usual  sort.  The  opportunity  to  save  money  is  rare.  The 
men  are  selected  because  of  their  future  promise  rather  than 
to  perform  specific  jobs.  The  employment  methods  used 
by  the  companies  are  quite  similar  to  those  followed  in  the 
employment  of  Seniors.  Frequently  the  students'  applica- 
tions are  even  more  carefully  considered. 

This  phase  of  college  employment  work  was  the  subject 
of  a  paper  which  I  presented  before  a  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
College  Personnel  Officers  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  on  October  27,  1927.  The  larger  companies  are 
looking  with  considerable  favor  on  the  summer  tryout  method, 
and  I  believe  that  in  time  it  will  become  a  common  prac- 
tice. In  such  event  the  need  for  vocational  information 
will  be  felt  still  earlier  in  the  college  course. 


The  University  Loan  Fund  continues  to  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in   enabling  many  of  our  students  to  continue  their 


8 

V. 

V. 

2 

Men 
Granted 
1  Loan 

Men 
Granted 
2  Loans 

Men 
Granted 
3  Loans 

Total 

School 

**> 

1 

11 

■a 

1 

40 
17 
13 

2 
16 

4 

11 

5 

1 

11 
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Lent 
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66 

39 
21 
86 
24 

3 
18 

9 

9 

H 

2 

165 
49 
26 

15 
70 
20 

3 
15 

8 

7 
11 

2 

123 

32 

13 
II 

54 
16 

3 
12 

7 
5 
9 

2 

128.47 
120.78 
244.61 
124.27 

14341 

138.78 
121.66 

133-33 
184.28 
130.00 
127-55 

125.00 

267.86 
306.82 

371-15 
327-50 
251.84 
322.50 

2 

421.25 

27,358.99 
9,081.00 
8,005.00 
2,857.00 

11,774.00 
3,5io.5o 
365.00 
2,538.00 
1,730.00 
1,285.00 
1,548.78 

250.00 

P.  &S 

M.  E.  C 

Graduate    

2 

4I7-50 

Business 

Architecture  .... 

Journalism      .... 

3 
1 
2 
1 

312.66 
440.00 
3I7-50 

II7.78 

Dentistry 

Library 

Extension 

University  Under- 
graduates     

I 

283.00 

Total 

500 

39i 

287 

137.21 

99 

291.52 

5 

392.10 

70,303.27 
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courses  without  interruption  on  account  of  financial  difficul- 
ties. Under  the  direction  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Stu- 
dent Loans,  and  with  the  Secretary  of  Appointments  serving 
as  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  there  was  lent  to  students 
during  the  academic  year  1927-1928  the  sum  of  $70,303.27. 
Five  hundred  loans  were  made  to  391  borrowers.  The  distri- 
bution of  loans  and  amounts  according  to  schools  is  shown 
in  the  table  on  page  365. 

By  way  of  comparison,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  1 926-1 927 
$77,618.35  was  lent,  576  loans  being  made  to  437  borrowers. 

The  fund  is  being  administered  with  the  greatest  care.  The 
members  of  the  committee  are  making  every  effort  to  use 
the  funds  in  the  most  judicious  manner  possible  and  at  the 
same  time  to  cultivate  among  our  students  a  thoroughly 
business-like  attitude  toward  their  obligations.  It  has  been 
felt  necessary  that  we  develop  our  lending  methods  and  prin- 
ciples slowly  and  carefully,  since  we  have  very  little  previous 
experience  to  guide  us. 

A  certain  number  of  the  positions  at  which  our  students 
work,  particularly  those  in  the  field  of  summer  employment, 
are  especially  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  either  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  or  of  the  salary.  I  should  like  to  describe 
briefly  some  of  the  unusual  jobs  of  the  past  year. 

One  of  our  graduate  students  in  the  School  of  Business 
acted  as  the  superintendent  of  a  floating  hospital  during  the 
summer.  He  assumed  full  responsibility  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  enterprise,  and  his  duties  included  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  budget,  the  purchasing  of  supplies  and 
the  supervision  of  the  staff.  It  was  a  four  months'  assign- 
ment, and  he  was  paid  $200  a  month  and  living  expenses. 

The  most  profitable  summer  job  was  that  of  a  student  who 
acted  as  tennis  instructor  for  the  country  clubs  of  two  adja- 
cent communities  on  Long  Island.  His  salary  and  fees  from 
lessons  amounted  to  $1300  for  the  summer. 

A  student  attending  the  summer  session  was  recommended 
for  the  position  of  social  welfare  organizer  for  a  group  of  co- 
operative apartments  in  which  are  housed   the  families  of 
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about  300  Russian  garment  workers.  His  work  consisted  of 
arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of  both  children  and 
adults  in  the  community.     His  salary  was  $200  a  month. 

One  of  our  varsity  athletes  was  put  in  charge  of  the  athletics 
of  a  country  club.  His  duties  were  to  organize  the  activities 
of  the  younger  groups,  to  arrange  and  supervise  athletic 
tournaments  and  to  be  generally  helpful  in  maintaining  the 
active  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  members. 

Two  of  our  undergraduates  were  placed  as  couriers  on  motor 
tours  through  New  England.  Our  men  were  in  charge  of  the 
buses  and  acted  as  leaders,  managers  and  entertainers.  Their 
weekly  earnings  averaged  about  $40  each,  in  addition  to 
their  living  expenses. 

In  connection  with  a  large  production  program  which 
was  carried  on  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey 
in  its  Bayway  Refinery,  twenty-five  of  our  students  were 
enabled  to  secure  valuable  industrial  experience.  They 
were  employed  as  firemen  in  the  refinery,  working  on  eight- 
hour  revolving  shifts,  and  being  paid  at  an  hourly  rate  which 
netted  them  about  $160  a  month,  out  of  which  they  had  to 
meet  their  living  expenses  in  Elizabeth. 

Nineteen  students  were  placed  in  positions  as  resident 
tutor  companions  during  the  past  summer,  three  of  which 
involved  European  travel.  The  first  was  for  a  student  to 
accompany  an  elderly  man  in  poor  health  to  Geneva.  The 
second  was  with  a  young  man  traveling  through  England  and 
France,  and  the  third  was  as  tutor  for  a  sixteen-year-old  boy 
traveling  through  the  same  countries.  These  positions  aver- 
aged $100  a  month  and  all  expenses.    ■ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  positions  as  tutor  companion 
was  secured  by  a  Senior  in  the  School  of  Business,  who,  on 
completing  his  work  last  February,  went  abroad  with  the 
family  of  the  American  ambassador  to  one  of  the  European 
countries  to  act  as  traveling  companion  and  tutor  to  the 
eighteen-year-old  son.  He  lived  with  the  family  at  the  em- 
bassy, traveled  with  his  pupil  extensively,  and  during  the 
summer  was  given  sufficient  vacation  to  permit  him  to  take 
a  course  of  study  at  the  University  of  London. 
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During  the  coming  year  we  shall  continue  our  efforts  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  office  to  our  students  and  to 
improve  our  methods  of  operation.  It  is  not  planned  that  we 
undertake  any  new  activities,  but  rather  that  we  advance 
along  the  lines  of  effort  which  we  are  already  following. 

The  members  of  the  staff  of  this  office  continue  to  contribute 
that  loyalty  and  enthusiastic  interest  which  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  our  placement  program.    I  thank  them  sincerely. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Nicholas  McDowell  McKnight, 

Secretary  of  Appointments 
October  i,  1028 
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FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  PLACEMENTS 
MEN 

OCTOBER  I,  I927 — SEPTEMBER  30,  1928 


Total 


Accounting      191 

Advertising io2 

Architecture 1 

Banking 63 

Chain  Store  Work 2 

Chemistry 3 

Commercial  Aviation    ....  1 

Credit  Investigation      ....  3 

Department  Store  Work  ...  io2 

Economic  Research 3 

Engineering 

Chemical 5 

Civil 1 

Mechanical 28 

Fine  Arts 1 

Foreign  Trade 1 

Industrial  Management    ...  i1 

Institutional  Administration    .  1 

Insurance    5 

Investment  Banking  and  Bro- 
kerage        144 

Interpreting 3 

Journalism 2 

Law 995 

Librarianship 1 


Total 


Manufacturing 

Office 9 

Production 2 

Sales 7    182 

Miscellaneous 1 

Motion  Pictures 1 

Public  Organizations     ....        I 
Public  Utilities 

Engineering 9 

Office 17 

Production 2    282 

Publishing 

Editorial      4 

Office 8 

Sales 3    I53 

Real  Estate 1 

Resident  Tutoring 4 

Retail  Trade 1 

Secretarial  Work 1 

Statistics 3 

Wholesale  Trade 4' 

Total 272 


1  Filled  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Business  Committees  on  Employment. 

5  Five  filled  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Business  Committees  on  Employment. 

8  Three  filled  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Business  Committees  on  Employment. 

4  Eight  filled  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Business  Committees  on  Employment. 

*  Ninety  filled  in  cooperation  with  the  Law  Clerkship  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  Law  School  and  the  Clerkship  Committee  of  the  Third- Year  Class  of  the  School 
of  Law- 
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FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  PLACEMENTS 
WOMEN 

OCTOBER  I,  I927 SEPTEMBER  30,  I928 


Total 


Accounting 1 

Advertising 4 

Architecture 1 

Chemistry 4 

Department  Store  Work  ...  41 

Education 46 

Engineering 1 

Foreign  Trade 2 

Hotel  Management 4 

Insurance     3 

Investment  Banking  and  Bro- 
kerage        72 

Journalism 1 

Law      9 

Library  Work 2 

Manufacturing 10 

Medicine 8 


Total 


Music 1 

Publishing 22 

Public  Organization io3 

Personnel 5 

Public  Utilities 2 

Psychology      3 

Religious  Education 6 

Research      4 

Residence  Tutoring 2 

Real  Estate 2 

Retail  Trade 3 

Stage  Production 2 

Statistics 1 

Wholesale  Trade 1 

Total 171 


1  Two  filled  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Business  Committees  on  Employment. 

2  One  filled  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Business  Committees  on  Employment. 

3  One  filled  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Business  Committees  on  Employment. 
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COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  TEACHING  APPOINTMENTS 

OCTOBER  I,  I927 — SEPTEMBER  30,  I928 


Department 


Rank 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Ancient  Languages 

Latin 

Latin  and  Greek 


Bacteriology 
Biology    .    . 


Chemistry 


Economics 

EconomicsandSociology 

English 


History 


Government  .  . 
Mathematics  .  .  . 
Modern  Languages 

French     .... 


Spanish 
Philosophy 
Psychology 


Sociology 
Statistics . 


Instructor 

Associate  Professor 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Professor 

Assistant 

Instructor 

Assistant 

Instructor 

Department  Head 

Instructor 

Department  Head 

Assistant  Professor 

Instructor 

Professor 

Assistant  Professor 

Instructor 

Assistant 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Department  Head 

Associate  Professor 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Associate  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 

Instructor 

Assistant  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 

Total 


1 

1 

16 


3 
3 
1 

13 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 


61 


24 


12 
13 


12 
I 


7 
1 
1 

85 
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FULL-TIME  PLACEMENTS 
BY  UNIVERSITY  DEPARTMENTS 

OCTOBER  I,  I927 SEPTEMBER  30,  1 928 

Accounting 27 

Agriculture I 

Chemical  Engineering 10 

Chemistry 27 

Mines 2 

Total 67 


MEN'S  REGISTRATION  FOR  PART-TIME  WORK 
ACCORDING  TO  SCHOOLS 

OCTOBER  I,  I927 — SEPTEMBER  30,  1928 


College 

Law 

Physicians  and  Surgeons   . 

Engineering 

Graduate      

Business 

Architecture 

Journalism 

Dentistry 

Library  Service 

Extension 

University  Undergraduates 

Optometry 

Pharmacy 

Summer  Session 

Teachers  College     .... 
Union  Theological  Seminary 


Winter 


648 
109 
22 
38 
235 
69 
16 
30 
10 

3 

187 

3 

13 

5 


95 

5 


Summer 


496 

67 

20 

21 

152 

35 

9 

9 


79 
2 

9 


86 
51 


1044 


Total 


1 144 

176 

42 

59 

387 

104 

25 
39 
18 

3 
266 

5 
22 

5 

86 

146 

5 

2532 
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MEN 

OCTOBER    I,    I927 — SEPTEMBER   30,    1 928 
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School  Year 

Summer 

Oct.  1- May  31 

June  i-Sept.  30 

Classification 

CO 

i 

£  2 

Si 

a 

55 

£  1 

t>3 

Accountant   

3 

I 

1 
1 

Architectural  Designer 

Athletic  Coach 

4 
1 

Attendant  to  Invalid 

9 

Auditor      

1 

Boatman 

Bookkeeper  

Bowling  Alley  Attendant 

Boys  Club  Leader 

Camp 

Assistant  Director 

2 

3 
24 

2 

4 

3 
1 

1 

Chauffeur  

1 

Clerk — Store 

6 

Councillor 

Athletic 

1 

General 

5 

Head 

1 

1 

Music 

1 

Nature  Study 

Swimming 

1 
2 

Tennis 

1 

Doctor 

1 

Handy  Man      

Waiter 

1 

9 

Canvasser 

45 

5 

2 

18 

Cashier 

5 
6 

6 
3 

Chauffeur  

8 

Chemist 

1 

3 

Christmas  Fund  Worker 

112 

Clerk 

Bank 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

Hotel 

6 
3 

4 

Information 
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PART-TIME  AND  SUMMER  PLACEMENTS— MEN  (continued) 


School  Year 
Oct.  I- May  31 

Summer 
June  1 -Sept.  30 

Classification 

to 

0 
■ft. 

t>3 

3 

■a 

to 

Law 

1 
27 

2 

2 
1 

12 

1 

25 

5 
3 

108 

I 

I 
I 

I 

2 

2 

2 
12 

5 

4 

6 
1 

1 

Manufacturing  House 

Office      

4 

50 

159 

21 

24 
6 

I 

Post  Office 

Public  Utility 

Retail  Store 

Railway  Mail 

Cloak  Room  Attendant 

Cook 

Correspondent      

8 

1 
2 
4 

Curriculum  Planner 

Demonstrator 

Department  Store  Section  Mgr.    .    . 
Detective 

1 
5 

Director  of  Club  Activities    .... 

Doorman 

1 
1 
1 
1 

16 

4 

7 
8 

2 
13 

Draftsman 

Dramatic  Reader 

Electrical  Engineer      

Electrical  Repairman 

Elevator  Operator 

Elevator  Starter 

3 
2 

2 

42 

3 

4 

1 

10 

22 
1 

Entertainer 

Actor      

Musician 

Singer    

Firemen 

Floating  Hospital  Superintendent     . 

Examination  Scorer 

Guide 

1 
1 

2 

3 
6 
1 
1 
14 

I 

House  Man 

Interpreter    

Investigator 

1 

3 

1 
1 

Laboratory  Assistant 

Lecturer    

3 

Librarian 

1 
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PART-TIME  AND  SUMMER  PLACEMENTS— MEN  (continued) 


School  Year 
Oct.  i- May  31 

Summer 
June  i-Sept.  30 

Classification 

£  1 

Si 
V. 

CO 

a 

GO 

55 

Tempo- 
rary 

S. 

^> 

<0 

Literary  Worker 

3 
1 
1 
2 

4 
3 

2 

1 
1 
1 

24 

6 

7 

3 

1 

1 

2 
1 

4 
1 

Collaborator 

1 

Editor 

Tournalist 

40 

69 
I241 

1 

2 

1 
1 

Proof  Reader 

Manual  Laborer 

1 

2 

1 

II 

Manual  Training  Teacher 

Mathematician 

Messenger 

12 

Miscellaneous 

601 

Model 

2 

1 
1 

57 
1 

8 
10 

Motor  Tour  Courier 

Office  Boy 

2 
8 
4 

Part-time  Teacher 

Physical  Director 

Planner  of  College  Laboratory  .    . 

Process  Server 

Proctor  

5 
131 

3 

5 

Psychologist      

Reader 

1 

2 

9 
1 
1 

19 
1 

13 
1 

Real  Estate  Agent 

Research  Assistant 

Resident  Boys  Club  Leader  .... 

4 

Resident  General  Assistant    .... 

' 

Resident  Tutor  Companion   .... 

Rodman 

Salesman 

3 
6 
2 

1 

50 

1 

2 
3 

Sales  Promotor 

Settlement  Worker 

Snow  Shoveller 

Social  Welfare  Organizer 

Soda  Dispenser 

Solicitor 

^Through  International  House. 
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PART-TIME  AND  SUMMER  PLACEMENTS— MEN  (continued) 


School  Year 
Oct.  i- May  31 

Summer 
June  i-Sept.  30 

Classification 

u 
<0 

CO 

CO 

« 

^o 

Statistician 

I 
II 

I 

3 
I 

88 

25 

84 

10 

9 

59 

6 

1 

2 

10 

I 

II 

I 
I 

6 
9 

44 
6 
I 

24 

25 
82 

4 

Stenographer    

6 

8 

1 

128 

37 
2 

Supervisor  for  College  Entrance  Ex- 
aminations     

Telephone  Operator 

Tennis  Coach 

Ticket  Taker 

I 
5 
3 

Timekeeper 

Traffic  Counter 

1 

Translator 

Tutor 

252 

39 

19 

11 

2 

269s 

Tutor  Companion 

Typist 

Usher 

15 

I 

Waiter 

2352 

Watcher  at  Polls      

Watchman 

1 

Totals 

608 

1103 

539 

5ii 

478 

101 

Total — School  Year  .... 
Total — Steady  Positions  .  . 
Total — Temporary  Positions. 
Total — Service  Positions    .    . 


2250     Summer  .    1090 


1119 

1581 

640 


Grand  Total 3340 


2  Filled  through  University  Dining  Halls  203. 

3  Filled  through  University  Dining  Halls  263 
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PART-TIME  PLACEMENTS 
WOMEN 

OCTOBER  I,  I927 — SEPTEMBER  30,  1 928 


Classification 


Accountant 

Adding  Machine  Operator 
Advertising  Assistant      .    . 

Artist 

Athletic  Coach 

Bookkeeper 

Cafeteria  Checker  .  .  .  . 
Camp  Councillor  .  .  .  , 
Camp  Director     .    .    .    .    , 

Canvasser 

Cashier , 

Cataloger 


Chaperon 

Chemist 

Clerk 

Office 

Retail  Store  .... 

Coder 

Companion 

Companion  Tutor    .    . 

Cook 

Demonstrator  .... 
Draftswoman    .... 

Dressmaker 

Editor 

Entertainer 

Governess 

Hostess 

Hotel  Manager     .    .    . 

Interpreter    

Investigators    .... 

Journalist 

Laboratory  Assistant  . 
Laboratory  Technician 


School  Year 
Oct.  i-May  31 


r-o 


-Oh 


31 


13 

40 
I 


109 


r-o 


Summer 
June  i-Sept.  30 


a 

CO 


36 
II 


to 


1  One  filled  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Business  Committees  on  Employment. 
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PART-TIME  PLACEMENTS— WOMEN  (continued) 


Classification 


Librarian 

Manual  Labor 

Miscellaneous 

Model 

Mother's  Helper 

Music  Copyist      

Nursery  Governess  .... 

Official  Referee 

Part-Time  Teacher  .  .  . 
Personnel  Assistant .... 

Pianist 

Proctor  

Proof  Reader    

Reader 

Reception  Clerk 

Recreational  Director     .    . 

Research  Worker 

Resident  Companion  .    .    . 

Resident  Tutor 

Resident  Tutor  Companion 

Resident  Typist 

Saleswoman 

Scorer    

Secretary  

Settlement  Worker  .... 

Statistician 

Stencil  Cutter 

Stenographer    

Stenographer-Bookkeeper  . 
Stenographer-Foreign  .  . 
Stenographer-Reporter  .  . 
Switchboard  Operator     .    . 

Teacher     

Tea  Room  Manager    .    .    . 

Ticket  Taker 

Tie  Dyer 

Translator 


School  Year 
Oct.  i-May  31 


93" 
2 

23 


6 
I 

2 
2 

10 


1 

1 

4 

56 

203 

4 


2 
6l 


78 
I 


3 
1 

70 


co 


Summer 
June  i-Sept.  30 


&a 


■a 


59 


^ 


1  Through  International  House. 

"  One  filled  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Business  Committees  on  Employment. 
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PART-TIME  PLACEMENTS— WOMEN  (continued) 


School  Year 
Oct.  I-May3i 

Summer 
June  i-Sept.30 

Classification 

"Si 

a 

CO 

55 

£  1 

<*> 

<o 
•** 
Si 

<£> 

CO 

55 

5  I 

SO 

CO 

Tutor 

59 
29 

9 
3 

25 

245 
1 

9 

17 

1 

3 

16 

2 

8 

20 

121 
I 

3 

Tutor-Companion 

Typist 

Typist-Foreign 

Usher 

8 

Waitress 

Totals 

474 

639 

4 

86 

282 

0 

Total  School  Year 1117     Summer  .    .368 

Total — Steady  Positions 560 

Total — Temporary  Positions 921 

Total — Service  Positions 4 


Grand  Total 


1485 


REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 

FOR  THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING  JUNE   30,    1 92 8 
AND   FOR   THE    SUMMER    SESSION   OF    1 92  8 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Registrar  of  the  University,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  and  for 
the  Summer  Session  of  1928. 

During  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1927,  there  were  enrolled 
at  Columbia  University  36,688  resident  students  as  compared 
with  34,997  in  the  year  preceding,  and  16,502  in  1918-1919. 
This  student  body  is  made  up  of  three  main  divisions  as 
follows : 

Men      Women     Total 
Undergraduate,   Graduate  and    Pro- 
fessional Schools 7,440        7,722      15,162 

University  Extension 6,058        4,627      10,685 

Summer  Session,  1927 4,055        9,802      13,857 

Total 17,553      22,151     39,704 

The  net  total  is  arrived  at  after  deducting  3,016  duplica- 
tions within  these  groups,  2,842  of  whom  were  Summer 
Session  students  who  continued  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  Ses- 
sion following. 

I3>857  were  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session,  21,106  in  the 
Winter  Session,  and  19,466  in  the  Spring  Session.  Thus  the 
aggregate  session  registrations  numbered  54,429. 

10,706  not  included  above  received  instruction  as  non- 
resident students  in  University  Extension  as  follows:  7,519 
in  Home  Study  courses,  851  in  Special  courses  and  2,336 
in  Extramural  courses. 

Of  the  students  in  the  undergraduate,  graduate  and  profes- 
sional schools,  5,869  or  38.5  per  cent  were  residents  of  Greater 
New  York,  and  656  or  4.3  per  cent  were  from  foreign  countries. 
Every  state  of  the  Union  was  represented.    One  hundred  or 
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more  came  from  each  of  19  states,  twenty-five  or  more  from 
each  of  37  states,  and  ten  or  more  from  each  of  45  states.  The 
largest  foreign  representation  was  that  from  China  with 
147;  Canada  came  second  with  134,  Japan  third  with  50, 
and  Great  Britain  fourth  with  37.  The  ratio  of  out-of-town 
students  has  increased  from  53.7  per  cent  in  191 8-1 91 9  to 
61.5  in  1927-1928. 

During  the  academic  year,  4,375  received  degrees  and 
diplomas  in  course,  4,220  completing  courses  leading  to  a 
degree  as  compared  with  1,622  ten  years  ago. 

Within  the  Corporation,  exclusive  of  the  Schools  of  Medi- 
cine and  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  3,394  courses  were  con- 
ducted with  aggregate  attendance  of  115,828  as  compared 
with  110,105  in  the  year  preceding.  The  following  shows 
the  number  of  courses  and  the  aggregate  attendance  by 
divisions : 

Aggregate 
Division  No.  of  Courses      Attendance 
Graduate,   Undergraduate  and    Pro- 
fessional Schools 1 1429  45>5°9 

University  Extension 1,012  35,430 

Summer  Session 953  34,889 

Total 3,394  115,828 

University  Extension  gave  instruction  to  24,799  students, 
resident  and  non-resident.    These  are  classified  as  follows: 
Resident  Students: 

Matriculated 3,408 

Non-matriculated      10,685 

Non-resident  Students: 

Extramural 2,336 

Special 851 

Home  Study  Students 7, 519 

Total 24tfQQ 

Under  our  existing  grading  system  A ,  B  and  C  are  passing ; 
D  denotes  a  deficiency  removable  by  a  second  examination ;  F 
is  a  flat  failure.  Students  excused  from  a  regular  examination 
are  permitted  to  take  a  make-up  examination.  Deficiency 
examinations  are  regularly  held  twice  a  year — within   two 
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weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  academic  year  in  September 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  Spring  Session  in  April.  With 
the  very  large  numbers  now  taking  such  examinations,  we 
are  facing  a  situation  which  needs  to  be  looked  into.  An  idea 
of  conditions  may  be  had  from  the  figures  given  below. 


DEFICIENCY  EXAMINATIONS 

SEPTEMBER,    I928 


School 


Architecture 

Business 

Extension 

Graduate 

Library  Service      .... 
Mines,    Engineering    and 

Chemistry       

Optometry 

Summer  Session     .... 
University  Undergraduate 

Other  Schools 

Columbia  College  .... 


It  will  be  noted  that  502  students  have  applied  for  682 
examinations  and  that  nearly  300  students  in  the  College 
alone  applied  for  more  than  400  examinations.  It  is  believed 
that  about  200  instructors  are  affected  in  296  different  courses. 
In  order  to  get  the  totals  for  the  year  these  figures  would 
have  to  be  doubled,  except  for  the  number  of  instructors 
concerned. 

Our  chief  concern  is  with  the  September  examinations 
which  begin  at  a  time  when  comparatively  few  of  the 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  are  on  the  campus.  When 
notices  are  sent  to  instructors  during  the  summer  we  are  not 
certain  whether  they  will  always  reach  their  destination. 
Some  may  be  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  or  abroad.  There 
is  always  the  fear  that  something  may  go  amiss  in  the  adminis- 


No.  of  Students 

No.  of  Ex- 

A pplying  for 

aminations 

Examinations 

Applied  for 

18 

29 

19 

27 

99 

no 

20 

22 

1 

1 

27 

5i 

5 

7 

16 

18 

3 

5 

3 

3 

291 

409 

502 

682 

itions  are  held 

296 
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tration  of  these  examinations.  Instructors  who  receive  notices 
often  have  to  cut  short  their  vacation  and  travel  many  miles 
to  take  care  of  a  two-  or  three-hour  examination  for  one,  two, 
or  a  dozen  students.  Some  students  have  been  known  to 
fail  to  appear  at  the  appointed  time,  so  that  the  in- 
structor in  charge  has  often  been  on  hand  with  no  one  there 
to  take  the  examination.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  stu- 
dent being  far  removed  from  the  University,  has  difficulty 
in  knowing  when  the  examinations  come.  Some  inquiries 
have  had  to  be  answered  by  telegraph.  To  some  the  usual 
notices  are  mailed  from  this  office,  but  owing  to  their  absence 
from  home,  or  other  circumstances,  the  thing  is  overlooked. 
Thus  the  administration  of  deficiency  examinations  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  cumbersome  and  difficult.  Before  the 
situation  becomes  more  acute  it  would  seem  to  me  advisable 
for  the  proper  authorities  of  the  several  schools  to  look  into 
the  matter  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
A  number  of  possible  remedies  have  been  suggested. 

1.  Perhaps  the  whole  marking  system  needs  to  be  revised 
in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  deficiency  examinations.  What 
would  happen,  for  example,  if  D  were  to  be  regarded  as  a 
grade  not  good  enough  for  credit  in  points  and  not  subject 
to  improvement,  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  such  mark 
might  admit  the  student  to  the  next  higher  course?  It  may 
be  necessary  to  add  more  weight  to  the  value  of  D  to  meet 
that  condition.  A  low-grade  student  good  enough  to  go  on 
with  the  next  higher  course  would  then  be  assigned  a  mark 
of  D — otherwise  F  would  be  the  rating. 

2.  If  the  present  system  of  marking  is  left  undisturbed, 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  change  the  time  of  the  fall  deficiency 
examinations,  holding  them  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
academic  year  when  everybody  is  on  hand?  There  are  certain 
disadvantages  in  this  plan,  one  being  that  deficient  students 
would  register  for  higher  courses  without  having  passed  the 
prerequisites.  In  such  cases  extension  of  the  period  for  adjust- 
ments in  program  may  become  necessary. 

3.  Going  on  with  our  present  system  of  marking,  would  it 
be  practicable  to  centralize  the  responsibility  for  all  examina- 
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tions  within  a  department  in  a  designated  representative,  who 
would  be  within  reach,  say,  from  the  first  of  September  on? 
The  representative  would  then  be  depended  on  to  attend  to 
all  matters  pertaining  to  any  examination  in  the  department. 
He  may  even  be  called  upon  to  write  examination  papers  for 
courses  not  his  own,  when  applications  are  received  as  late  as 
two,  three,  or  five  days  before  the  date  of  the  examination.  In 
one  way  it  would  seem  to  be  asking  too  much  of  an  officer  of 
instruction  to  tie  himself  up  for  two  or  three  weeks  during  his 
vacation  time. 

4.  Another  plan  would  contemplate  the  centralization  of 
the  entire  administration  of  examinations  in  this  office.  With 
adequate  budgetary  provision  it  is  believed  that  the  Registrar 
may  be  able  to  undertake  not  only  to  procure  question  papers, 
but  to  conduct  the  examinations.  Under  this  plan  the  depart- 
ments would  be  relieved  entirely  except  for  the  preparation 
of  question  papers.  Each  department  would  be  asked  to  send 
a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  the  Registrar  before  the  close 
of  the  previous  academic  year.  There  will  be  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  under  such  an  arrangement  too.  Some  depart- 
ments may  not  be  aware  of  possible  candidates  for  examina- 
tions in  courses  taken  in  a  previous  session.  This  would  seem 
to  be  the  chief  drawback.  After  everyone  has  left  for  the 
summer  the  Registrar  may  receive  applications  for  exam- 
inations for  which  no  question  papers  are  provided.  In 
such  emergencies  some  members  of  the  teaching  staff  would 
have  to  be  reached  during  the  summer  months. 

5.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  September  and  April 
series  of  examinations  be  abolished,  permitting  students  to 
improve  grades  by  taking  the  next  regular  series  of  examina- 
tions in  January  and  in  May.  If  that  is  done  regulations  with 
respect  to  prerequisites  may  have  to  be  modified. 

The  undergraduate  perhaps  more  than  any  other  type  of 
university  student  is  subject  to  numerous  rules  and  regulations 
in  relation  to  his  academic  record.  Consequently  we  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  keeping  a  pretty  close  watch  on  him 
by  sending  him  from  time  to  time  reminders  about  this  or 
that  application  which  is  to  be  filed  by  a  certain  date,  about 
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regulations  governing  overcuts,  about  entrance  deficiencies, 
final  examinations,  graduation,  etc.  Beginning  with  the 
coming  academic  year  more  responsibility  will  be  placed  on 
the  undergraduate  with  respect  to  these  matters.  As  each 
student  registers  he  will  receive  at  this  office  a  printed  copy 
of  the  new  Administrative  Guide  for  Columbia  College 
Students,  and  will  be  expected  thereafter  to  be  entirely  respon- 
sible for  all  the  information  contained  in  the  booklet.  No 
further  notices  or  reminders  will  be  issued  during  the  academic 
year.  This  looks  like  an  experiment  well  worth  trying,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  moral  effect  on  the  undergraduate  may  be 
wholesome.  The  booklet  will  also  contain  excuse  blanks  for 
overcuts  and  applications  for  special  or  deficiency  examina- 
tions, which  the  student  may  use  as  needed  without  having  to 
call  for  them  at  this  office. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  contained  in  the 
Registrar's  Annual  Report  for  1927,  the  records  of  pre- 
professional  students  and  candidates  for  the  regular  certificates 
in  University  Extension  will  hereafter  be  kept  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  method  employed  in  Columbia  College. 
Instead  of  using  separate  cards,  a  single  sheet  will  be  used, 
showing  a  student's  entire  record  from  the  time  he  enters. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  George  L.  Campbell,  Chief  Clerk,  is 
reported  with  regret.  After  about  ten  years  of  useful  service 
in  this  office,  Mr.  Campbell  left  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
1928.  While  the  position  of  chief  clerk  has  for  the  time  being 
been  discontinued,  the  departmental  work  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Miss  Gladys  M.  Lindsay,  who  is  now  in  charge 
of  all  the  records  of  the  professional  schools  at  Morningside. 
Owing  to  the  demands  for  a  closer  check  on  the  records  in  the 
School  of  Law,  employment  of  one  more  junior  assistant  has 
been  deemed  necessary. 

The  incidental  work  in  connection  with  Summer  Session 
records  has  heretofore  been  handled  by  the  department  serving 
University  Extension,  not  only  during  the  summer  months 
but  also  throughout  the  year.  Since  its  establishment  in  1900 
the  Summer  Session  has  given  instruction  to  many  thousands 
of  students,  with  the  result  that  we  have  now  a  vast  accumu- 
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lation  of  records  more  or  less  active — in  excess  of  175,000. 
The  office  mail  indicates  that  the  daily  routine  for  Summer 
Session  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase  with  a  growing 
number  of  requests  for  certification  and  inquiries  from  students 
or  other  interested  parties.  We  have  reached  the  point 
when  this  work  could  very  well  be  assigned  to  a  separate 
department.  After  June  1,  1928  the  responsibility  of  the 
Summer  Session  routine  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Arthur  S.  Crane  who  will  also  take  over  the  supervision  of  the 
more  highly  organized  work  during  the  active  months  in  the 
summer  when  from  fifteen  to  seventy  extra  helpers  are 
employed. 

The  staff,  consisting  of  the  following,  has  carried  on  the  work 
of  the  year  with  a  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  and  cooperation: 


Anderson,  Nina  (resigned) 

Baines,  Nancy  D. 

Brick,  Violet  U. 

Caldwell,  Margaret 

Caldwell,  Mary 

Carroll,  Beatrice  E. 

Crane,  Arthur  S. 

Currier,  Annie  F. 

Dunham,  Mildred  C.  (resigned) 

Finan,  Gertrude 

Grof,  Jessie 

Holland,  Lillian  R.  (resigned) 

Hollo,  Valerie 

Jacobus,  Elizabeth  Van  H. 

Kempton,  Iva  T. 

Leonard,  Florence  (resigned) 


Lindsay,  Gladys  M. 

Marsh,  Mary  (Resident  En- 
grosser) 

Martens,  Viola 

Muldoon,  Elizabeth  (resigned) 

Orr ,  Frederick  (Evening  Clerk) 

Patterson,  Elizabeth  B. 

Scully,  Madeline 

Scully,  Margaret 

Simonton,  Irma  L.  (resigned) 

Winspeare,   Mabel   (resigned) 

Wylie,  Martha  M. 

Young,  Beatrice  M. 

Pratt,  Effie  D.  (Home  Study) 

Ford,  Dr.  C.  M.  (School  of 
Dental  &  Oral  Surgery) 


The  usual  statistical  material  as  to  enrollment,  classification, 
graduation,  etc.  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
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TABLE  I 

REGISTRATION  AT   COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY   IN  ALL   FACULTIES,   DURING  THE 
ACADEMIC  YEAR   1927-I928 

I.     Resident  Students 


Faculties 


Undergraduate  Students: 

Columbia  College1 

Barnard  College 

University  Undergraduates . 

Total  Undergraduates 

Graduate  and  Professional 
Students: 

Graduate  Faculties2 

Law 

Medicine 

Mines,  Engineering  and 

Chemistry 

Architecture 

Journalism 

Business 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery: 

Dentistry 

Oral  Hygiene 

Library  Service 

Optometry 

Teachers  College3: 

Education 

Practical  Arts 

Pharmacy 

Unclassified 

Total  Graduate  and  Profession- 
al Students 

Deduct  Duplicates4 

Total 

University  Extension 

At  the  University 

Total 

Deduct  Duplicates 

Net  Total  Winter  and  Spring 

Sessions 

Summer  Session  1927 

Total 

Deduct  Duplicates  (See  Ta 

ble  IV) 

Grand  Net  Total,  Winter,  Spring 
and  Summer  Sessions 


676 
304 


980 


379 
112 


70 
124 


66 


304 


534 
253 


787 


191 
102 


40 


383 


371 
304 


675 


213 
105 


43 


86 


409 
139 


548 


822 

731 

5 


103 


658 

382 

9i 

187 

1,417 


42 


15 
138 


36 


2,435 
673 


6,285 


2,024 

1,069 

90 

3,183 


2,932 
808 
428 


101 

150 
382 


158 
58 

206 
64 

3,915 

1,786 

869 

187 

12,242 

263 

15,162 

10,685 

25,847 

174 

25,673 
13,857 
39,530 

2,842 
36,688 


606 

368 

46 

1,020 


1.335 
384 
124 

114 

42 

101 

229 


66 

58 

175 

37 

1-474 
730 
306 
124 

5,290 


6,589 


6,759 


o«  a 


29-9 

34-4 
5I-I 
32.0 


45-5 
47.5 
29.0 

57-6 

41-6 
67-3 
59-9 


41.8 
100. 
85.0 
57-8 

37-7 
40.9 
35-2 
66.3 

43.3 


61.7 


II.     Non-Resident  Students  in  Home  Study 
Students  in  Home  Study  courses  (given  without  academic  credit) .  . 

III.     Other  Non-Resident  Students  in  University  Extension 
Students  in  Extramural  courses  (given  with  or  without  academic 

credit) . 

Students  in  Special  courses  (given  without  academic  credit) 


7.519 


2,336 
851 


1  The  registration  by  years  in  Columbia  College  is  according  to  the  technical  classifica- 
tion, based  on  the  amount  of  credit  earned. 

'The  total  2,932  does  not  include  12  college  graduates:  in  Law  9,  Medicine  2,  Mines, 
Engineering  and  Chemistry  1,  who  are  also  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  _  It 
likewise  does  not  include  800  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session 
only. 

»  Does  not  include  2,402  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session 
only. 

4  164  College  Seniors  exercising  a  professional  option  are  included  in  both  the  Columbia 
College  total  and  those  of  the  respective  professional  schools,  distributed  as  follows: 
Architecture  9,  Business  7,  Dentistry  5,  Law  86,  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  29, 
Medicine  26  and  Journalism  2.  The  263  duplicates  also  include  99  who  transferred  at  the 
mid-year  from  one  school  of  the  University  to  another. 

There  are  also  13  College  Seniors  not  shown  above  who  were  exercising  the  professional 
option  in  Medical  Schools  elsewhere,  distributed  as  follows:  Bellevue  3,  Cornell  2,  Long 
Island  College  Hospital  3,  Boston  Medical  1,  George  Washington  1,  Georgetown  1,  Howard 
Medical  1,  McGill  1. 
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TABLE  II 
REGISTRATION    BY    SESSIONS,    I927-I928 

Resident  Students 


Faculties 


Undergraduate  Students: 

Columbia  College1 

Barnard  College 

University  Undergraduates 

Graduate  and  Professional  Students: 

Graduate  Faculties 

Law 

Medicine 

Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry. 

Architecture 

Journalism 

Business 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Dentistry 

Oral  Hygiene 

Library  Service 

Optometry 

Teachers  College  {  Pr^cS  Arts'.'.' 

Pharmacy 

Unclassified  University  Students.  .  . 
University  Extension 


Gross  Totals. 


Duplicate  Registrations. 
Net  Total  for  the  Year. . . 


1927 
Summer 
Session 


293 

114 
20 

1,184 
167 
3 
29 
IS 
14 
66 


80 

4,861 

2 

7,009 


13,857 


Winter 
Session 


1,727 
1,020 

75 

2.450 
800 
425 
186 
87 
140 
323 

155 
58 

195 
63 

4.613 
869 
151 

7,769 

21,106 


Spring 
Session 


1,709 

987 

76 

2,236 
728 
413 
187 
95 
129 
315 

149 
50 

191 
58 

4.487 


135 
6,652 

19,466 


Gross 
Totals 


3.729 

2,121 
171 

5,870 
1.69S 
841 
402 
197 
283 
704 

304 
108 
466 
121 

13.961 
1,740 
7,295 

14,421 

54,429 
17,741 
36,688 


1  Exclusive  of  Seniors  exercising  the  professional  option,  included  in  the  totals  of  the 
several  schools. 

TABLE  III 

PROPORTION  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  FOR  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF 
THE    SUMMER    SESSION   AND    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION 


Year 

Men 

Per  Cent 

Women 

Per  Cent 

Total 

1918-1919 

3,523 

51.79 

3,280 

48.21 

6,803 

1919-1920 

4.945 

54-24 

4.172 

45.76 

9. 117 

1920-1921 

S.316 

54-57 

4.425 

45-43 

9,741 

1921-1922 

5.906 

53-93 

5.045 

46.07 

10,951 

1922-1923 

6,006 

51.87 

5.572 

48.13 

11,578 

1923-1924 

6,797 

52.53 

6.143 

47-47 

12,940 

1924-1925 

7,049 

52.64 

6,343 

47.36 

13.392 

1925-1926 

6,976 

52.07 

6,422 

47-93 

13.398 

1926-1927 

7.130 

49.28 

7,338 

50.72 

14,468 

1927-1928 

7,440 

49-07 

7,722 

50.93 

15,162 

TABLE  IIIa 

PROPORTION   OF   MEN   AND   WOMEN   IN    UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION    I927-I928, 
EXCLUSIVE   OF    STUDENTS    IN    SPECIAL   COURSES 


Men 

Per  Cent 

Women 

Per  Cent 

Total 

Extramural 

Home  Study.  .  .  . 
Total 

6,058 
154 

4.5i8 
10,730 

S6.67 

6.59 

60.09 

52.24 

4.627 
2,182 
3,001 
9.810 

43-33 
93-41 
39-91 
47.76 

10,685 
2,336 
7.519 

20,540 

Note:  Matriculated  students  taking  courses  in  University  Extension  are  not  included 
in  above. 
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TABLE  IV 

DUPLICATE   REGISTRATIONS    BETWEEN   THE    SUMMER   SESSION   OF    I927    AND 

THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR    I927-I928    FOR   RESIDENT    STUDENTS 

A.     Students  of  the  Summer  Session  Who  Returned  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  Session 

of  1027-1028 


School  or  Faculty  to  Which  They  Returned 


Architecture 

Barnard 

Business     

Columbia  College 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Graduate  Faculties  (Political  Science,  Philos- 
ophy and  Pure  Science) 

Journalism 

Law 


Library  Service 

Medicine 

Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry . 

Optometry 

Pharmacy 

Teachers  College: 

Education 

Practical  Arts 

University  Extension 

University  Undergraduates 


Total . 


Men 


SO 

248 


222 

7 

142 


58 


228 
32 

2SI 
14 


Women 


621 
289 

172 
3 


Total 


120 
60 


5io 
IS 

142 

14 

24 

58 

3 


849 
321 
423 

17 


2,842 


B.     Matriculated  Graduate  Students  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1027,  Who  Did  or 
Who  Did  Not  Return  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  Session  of  1027— 1028 


Faculties 

Returned 

Did  Not 
Return 

Total 

Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science  . 

384 
547 

800 
2,402 

1,184 
2,949 

031 

3,202 

4,133 

TABLE  V 

CLASSIFICATION   OF    STUDENTS   IN   THE    SCHOOLS    OF   MINES, 
ENGINEERING   AND   CHEMISTRY 


Departments 

First 
Year 

Second 
Year 

Third 
Year 

Non- 
Candi- 
date 

Gradu- 
ate 

Total 

Chemical  Engineering 

9 

15 
19 
1 
6 
4 
3 

9 
9 

12 

14 
6 
6 

1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
3 
3 

5 

6 

28 

3 

33 
3i 

44 

Electrical  Engineering 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Metallurgy 

4 
3 
3 

11 
3 
3 

S3 

16 

57 

40 

43 

16 

42 

198 

Total  198  includes  29  College  Seniors  exercising  a  professional  option  in  Mines,  Engineer- 
ing and  Chemistry  as  follows:  4  Chem.E.;  8  C.E.;  10  E.E.;  4  Mech.E.;  3  Met.E. 
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TABLE  VI 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREES  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS, 

MASTER  OF  LAWS,  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE,  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY, 

AND  DOCTOR  OF  LAW 

A.     By  Primary  Registration 


Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science1. 

Architecture  (M.S.) 

Business  (M.S.) 

Business  (Ph.D.) 

Education  and  Practical  Arts 

Journalism  (M.S.) 

Law  (A.M.) 

Law  (LL.M.) 

Law  (Jur.D.) 

Library  Service  (M.S.) 

Medicine  (A.M.) 

Medicine  (Public  Health)  M.S 

Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  (A.M.) 

Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  (M.S.) 

Summer  Session  (A.M.  or  Ph.D.  only) 


Total. 


1027-1028         1026-1027 


2,932 

2 

117 

21 

3,108 

IS 

9 

5 

7 

36 


42 

3.202 


2,724 

I 

110 

IS 

2,723 

25 

9 


43 
2,785 


8.449 


1  Includes  107  officers  of  the  University  in  1927-1928  and  109  in  1926-1927. 


B.     By  Faculties,  Including  the  Summer  Session 


Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science 

Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science  (Students  of 

Professional  Schools) 

Architecture  (M.S.) 

Business  (M.S.) 

Business  (Ph.D.) 

Education  and  Practical  Arts 

Journalism  (M.S.) 

Law  (LL.M.) 

Law  (Jur.D.) 

Library  Service  (M.S.) 

Medicine  (Public  Health)   M.S 

Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  (M.S.) 


Total. 


1927-1928 


117 

21 

5.510 

IS 

S 

7 

36 


42 


1926-1927 


3.427 

12 

1 

no 

IS 

4.805 

25 


3 

43 


8,449 


Note:  Candidates  for  graduate   professional   degrees  registered   only  in  the   Summer 
Session  are  not  included. 


By  Faculties,  Omitting  Summer  Session  and  Students  Registered  Primarily  for  a  Degree  in 
the   Faculties   of  Architecture,   Business,   Journalism,   Law,  Library  Service, 
Medicine,  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry 


1927-1928 

2,932 
3.108 

1926-1927 

Total 

6,040 
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TABLE  VII 

SUBJECTS  Of  major  interest  of  students  registered  for  the  higher 

DEGREES    (EXCLUSIVE    OF    THE    SUMMER    SESSION) 


Subjects 

»T3 
B  S  u 
■»?lS 

s 

<*3 

a 

S 

e 

s 
0 
S 

O 

3 

bo's; 
|| 

s  ~  -a 
§3§ 

11 

3^ 

2 
0 

2 
29 

2 

16 
13 
56 
10 

1 

IS 

210 
s 

I 

187 

29 

4 

16 

2 

56 
148 

138 

IS 

5 

187 

3,108 

7 

80 

Education  and  Practical 

3.108 

2 
80 

S47 

18 

7 

44 

48 

1 

7 

124 

374 

3 

5 

English  and   Compara- 
tive Literature: 
Comparative   Litera- 

547 
18 

Fine  Arts 

7 
44 
48 

German 

Greek  and  Latin: 

Greek 

124 

374 

3 

6 

6 

Journalism 

2 
6 

15 

17 
18 

Law  (Private) 

12 

36 

36 
116 

Mathematics 

116 

28 
3 

28 

Metallurgy 

2 
IS 

1 

2 
103 
117 

8 
202 

27 
83 

1 

149 

14 

1 
76 

S 
IS 

Neurology 

Philosophy 

103 

117 

g 

Psychology 

Public  Law,  Compara- 
tive Jurisprudence 
and  Government: 
Government 

27 
83 

Public  Law 

Romance  Languages: 
Celtic 

French 

149 

14 

Italian 

Romance  Philology . . 

Spanish 

76 
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TABLE  VII— {Continued) 


Subjects 

w-a 

§  §  5 
■g  >>  a 

a  °^ 
■S.S  ■» 
5^S  a 
ga,n. 

a 

a 

B 

"a 

a 

K 

a 
o 

3 

o 

k. 

en 

?1 
a 

3 

11 

tf.SO 

a  u 

3^ 

'a 

0 

Semitic  Languages: 

i 
i 

ii 
i 

3 

2 
II 

103 

4 

I 

79 

Slavonic  Languages: 

Social  Science: 

4 

Total 

'2.044 

2 

138 

IS 

12 

36 

42 

3,108 

6,297 

TABLE  VII— {Continued) 

SUMMARY    BY   DIVISIONS 


Division 

<u-a 

a  s  »> 
§  a  £ 
•-  ^  a 

"a  S^ 
•  «  °  « 
2^5  a 

to 

k. 

a 

-a 

a 

S 

"a 
a 

k, 

a 
0 

a 

5 

to 

K 

a 
3 

■Sfi 

k-  V 

SS-a 

,,-aU 

all 

a  ~ 

|| 

a  tS 
a2 

3°< 

2 

Ancient  and  Oriental 

154 
2 

178 
10 

210 

2 

178 

138  .  . 

148 

Education  and  Practi- 

3.108 

3.108 

Engineering 

18 
18 

44 

791 
2 

6 

39 

18 

Geology  and  Mineral- 
ogy  

History,      Economics, 
Public  Law  and  So- 

Journalism 

Law   (Private) 

17 

18 

36    .  . 

36 

Mathematicsand  Phy- 

240 

2 

919 
15 

335 

Mining    and     Metal- 

3 

5 

Modern        Languages 

IS 

Philosophy,    Psychol- 
ogy  and    Anthro- 
pology   

Total 

*2,944 

2 

138 

15 

12 

36 

42 

3,108 

6,297 

1  Includes  12  not  primarily  registered  under  the  Graduate  Faculties:  9  in  the  School  of 
Law,  2  in  the  School  of  Medicine  and  1  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry. 
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TABLE  IX 

DEGREES   AND   DIPLOMAS   GRANTED,    I927-I928 


A.     Degrees  conferred  in  course: 

Bachelor  of  Architecture 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

Bachelor  of  Literature 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Business) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Dentistry) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Library  Service) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Optometry) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Pharmacy) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Practical  Arts  and  Education) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Schools  of  Mines,  Engineer- 
ing and  Chemistry) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (University  Course) 

Chemical  Engineer 

Civil  Engineer 

Electrical  Engineer 

Engineer  of  Mines 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Metallurgical  Engineer 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Master  of  Arts  (Political  Science,  Philosophy  and 
Pure  Science) 

Master  of  Arts  (Education  and  Practical  Arts) .  .  . 

Master  of  Science  (Applied  Science) 

Master  of  Science  (Architecture) 

Master  of  Science  (Business) 

Master  of  Science  (Journalism) 

Master  of  Science  (Library  Service) 

Master  of  Science  (Medicine  in  Public  Health) .  . . 

Master  of  Science  (Practical  Arts) 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

Total 

Deduct  Duplicates1 

Total  individuals  receiving  degrees  in  course 


B. 


Honorary  Degrees: 

Doctor  of  Laws 

Doctor  of  Letters 

Doctor  of  Music 

Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology. 

Doctor  of  Science 

Total 


C.     Certificates  and  Teachers  College  Diplomas  Granted: 

Certificate  in  Accounting  (University  Extension) .  . 

Preliminary  Certificate  in  Accounting  (University 
Extension) 

Certificate  in  Architecture  (University  Extension) . 

Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Journalism 

Certificate  in  Optometry 

Certificate  in  Oral  Hygiene 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  (Business) 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  (University  Ex- 
tension)   

Bachelor's  Diploma  in  Education 

Master's  Diploma  in  Education 

Total 


Total  degrees  and  diplomas  granted 

Deduct  duplicates1  and  2 

Total  individuals  receiving  degrees  and  diplomas . 


Men 


21 

401 

214 

32 

5X 

25 

15 

2 

3 

34 

23 

7 


6 
3 
9 
3 
31 


306 

502 

37 

2 

27 

5 


69 
2,041 

16 
2,025 


21S 
256 


2,304 

227 

2,077 


Women 


16 


3 

444 


323 
999 


13 

1 
23 

5 
2,202 

7 
2,195 


12 

24 
164 
357 
608 


2,811 

505 

2,306 


Total 


23 

591 

214 

48 

62 

25 

135 

2 

6 

478 


11 

12 

4 

6 

3 

9 

3 

32 

92 

136 

629 

I.50I 
37 
2 
31 
15 
14 
I 
24 
74 

4,243 
23 

4,220 


48 
13 

24 
174 
572 
864 


5,H5 

732 

4,383 


1  Distributed  as  follows:  A.B.  and  B.S.  Eng.,  1  man;  A.B.  and  A.M.,  2  men;  LL.B.  and 
A.M.,  3  men;  B.S.  (Teachers  College)  and  A.M.,  7  women;  B.S.  and  Engineering  degrees, 
8  men;  B.S.  (Pharmacy)  and  Ph.Ch.,  1  man;  M.S.  Eng.  and  B.S.  Eng.,  1  man. 
_  2  In  addition  to  those  noted  in  Note  1  (23,  16  men  and  7  women)  the  following  duplica- 
tions occur:  (709,  211  men,  498  women);  B.S.  and  Teachers  College  diplomas,  9  men,  158 
women;  A.M.  and  Teachers  College  diploma,  202  men,  338  women;  M.S.  and  Teachers 
College  diploma,  2  women. 
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TABLE  X 

MAJOR    INTEREST   OF    RECIPIENTS    OF   HIGHER    DEGREES    I927-I928, 

EXCLUSIVE    OF   THE   MASTER'S    DEGREE    IN   EDUCATION 

AND    PRACTICAL    ARTS 


Subjects  of 

A.M. 

Ph.D. 

M.S. 

Total 

Major  Interest 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Anatomy 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 
1 
4 
S 
28 

1 

2 

1 
2 
2 

3 
6 

Biological  Chemistry 

2 
3 
1 

6 

27 

4 

4 

1 

17 

1 

IS 

1 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

9 

35 

4 
11 

13 
46 

4 

21 

1 

51 

8 
39 

59 
39 
5 
43 
1 
7 
6 

1 

15 

11 

11 

5 

40 
I 
6 

4 

I 

100 

3 

1 

101 

Geology 

5 
2 

1 
2 

5 

Greek  and  Latin: 

2 

1 

1 

11 
29 

1 

22 

40 

11 

35 

1 

I 

5 

1 

13 

28 

5 
1 

1 
8 

12 
5 
2 

24 

1 
28 

4 
1 

22 

History 

6 

40 

1 

5 

1 

10 
13 

10 

13 

10 

15 

3 

15 

28 
3 

Mining  and  Metallurgy: 

2 

1 
1 
3 
10 
4 

1 
2 
1 

S 
2 
1 
2 
8 

1 

2 

1 

16 

24 

1 

25 

Public  Health. 

1 

1 

Public  Law,  Comparative  Jur- 
isprudence and  Govern- 
ment: 

1 
24 

4 
1 

6 

17 

4 

6 

Romance  Languages: 

17 

2 

2 

4 
1 

11 

1 

4 
13 
13 

4 
3 

I 

2 
13 
20 

11 

2 
1 

2 

1 

Social  Science: 

4 

13 
19 

13 

1 

2 

15 

Total 

306 

323 

7/4 

22 

72 

28 

402 
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TABLE  XI 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS  ATTENDING  ONE  OR  MORE  COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION 

IN   THE   VARIOUS   DEPARTMENTS   DURING   THE   WINTER   AND  SPRING  SESSIONS 

(EXCLUDING   BARNARD   COLLEGE,    TEACHERS   COLLEGE,   THE  COLLEGE    OF 

PHARMACY,   AND    UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION) 


1027-1928 

S 
a 

^ 

1 

0 

BO 

R 
k. 
tu 
8 

sis 

to    £ 

Is 

3 

g 
"3 

0 

eo 
S 

8 

0 
3 

a* 
0 

0 

In 

to 

0 

•5 
a 

lb 

b 

0 
0 

<2 

s 

b 
■a 

II 

b 

'a 
0 
Eh 

Department 

Anatomy 

Anthropology 

1 
17 

215 

92 

1 

8 

6 

73 
4 
I 

10 

26 

57 

13 

12 

5 

35 

1 
1 

1 
1 
4 

2 
3 

316 

I 
I 

99 

101 
113 

1 
10 

101 

1 

144 

Astronomy 

133 

I 

31 

58 

5 
5 

151 

142 

2 
13 

43 

8 

2 
16 

199 

I 

80 

Business: 

2 

10 

8 

222 
57 

4 

219 

4 

2 

197 

219 

91 

25 

28 

97 

96 

19 

3 

23 

131 

26 

33 

28 

4 

290 

1 

86 

1 
2 

14 

275 

5 

1 

4 

197 

15 

2 

7 

3 

1 

13 

3 

263 

9i 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

31 

30 

97 

6 

4 

1 

2 

1 

7 
2 

1 

113 

Real  Estate .  .  . 

25 

1 

5 

23 

131 

1 
7 
2 
1 

27 

1 

3 
6 

1 
1 

22 
239 

21 
4 

1 

1 

10 
3 

45 

36 

2 

8 

1 

536 

4 

14 

73 

97 

I 

10 

843 

28 

202 
203 
202 

88 

106 

Clinical  Instruction: 

202 

203 

202 

Contemporary  Civilization.  .  .  . 
Dentistry: 

665 

1 

1 

667 

88 
58 
89 

158 
32 
58 
58 
31 
3i 

158 
25 

88 

58 

89 

158 

32 

58 

58 

31 

31 

158 

25 

203 

203 

517 
67 

2 

16 

1 

I 

A 
1 

31 
7 

7 
6 

zog 

298 

25 

S 

811 

£ 
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TABLE  XI— (Continued) 


IQ27-IQ28 

"o 
O 

a 

_5= 

•5 

< 

•a 
0 

_s 
'3,  £> 

is 

4 

*> 

•5 

g 

s 

0 

*-> 

3 

5a 

3 

O 

0 

"3 

O 

0 

•a 

0 

gb 

b 

"3 

0 

3 

w 

S 

b 

SI 

2   S 
b 

2 
0 

Department 

154 
18 

5 

2 

161 

127 
27 

1,457 

18 

285 

116 

113 

184 
16 

1 
46 

3 

4 
55 

148 

English    and    Comparative    Li- 
terature: 
Comparative  Literature 

2 

II 

7 
48 

177 

675 

13 

56 

5 

4 

2 

2,359 

18 

1 

1 

1 
1 

4 

6 

36 

I 

334 

1 
4 

20 
41 

20 

II 

80 
7 

I 
I 

5 

136 

Geology  and  Mineralogy: 

28 

24 

1 

258 

60 

Germanic  Languages: 

12 

336 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

434 

7 

1 

1 

2 

Greek  and  Latin: 

5 

1 

14 
28 

117 

478 

4 

1 
26 

1 
5 

1 
1 

1 
12 

I 
2 
2 

5 

9 

1 

11 

14 

12 

43 

SS4 

81 

2 

1 
32 

1 

42 

I 
2 

163 

1 

1 

1 

CO 

5 

1,110 

86 

Indo-Iranian: 

1 

6 
I 
3 

10 

1 

14 
7 

11 

1 

3 

24 

1 

15 

50 

I 

2 
24 

ISO 

5 

12 

184 

808 

32 

2 

874 

2 

7 

203 

206 

830 

1 

17 

I 

5 

17 

140 
3 

6 

1 

-'7 
35 

1,030 

168 

92 
13 

171 

Mining  and  Metallurgy: 

61 

159 

15 

125 

1 

3 

I 

3 

162 

310 

203 
104 
102 

347 

203 

203 

I 

1 

176 

6 

14 

1 

105 

I 

17 

7 

104 

370 
1,264 

6 

1 

32S 

18 

2 

1 
2 

64 

20 

5 
1 

3 
1 

2 

I 
1 

589 

1,285 

Physics,    Mechanics    and    Op- 
tometry: 

90 

"4 

57 

65 

208 
308 

83 

1 

31 

7 
5 

145 
xS 

13 
1 

631 

281 

308 
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TABLE  XI — (Continued) 

IQ27-IQ28 

CO 

0 

•5 
•5 

305 

8 

13 
00 

'Si  h 

IS 
* 

1! 

s 

pi 

<3 

s 

0 

s 

0 

3 

s 

0 

0 

"0 

O 

0  S 
KC/J 

6*3 
O 

8 

Is  "a 

"S 

VI 

a 

e 

■a 

'z 

1 
266 

s 

<U    Co 
|| 

17 

"a 

Department 

306 

349 

379 

49 

4 

22 

1 

2 

20 

681 

Public  Law,  Comparative  Juris- 
prudence and  Government: 
Comparative  Jurisprudence. . 

6 

6 

I 

3 

8 

4 
8 

2 
1 

10 

3 

79 

172 

8 
16 

486 

172 

429 

Public  Health 

97 

97 

47 

I 

1 

16 

1 

209 

39 

90 
11 

II 
5 
8 
3 

1 
I 

11 
4 
9 
2 

1 

1 

65 

Romance  Languages: 

Celtic 

1 

861 

23 

209 

17 
2 

I 

6 
2 

16 

1 

13 

2 

I 

20 

1 
S 

1. 143 

2 

2 

I 

72 

Spanish 

1 

13 

Semitic  Languages: 

12 

1 
1 

6 

10 

3 

Slavonic  Languages: 

1 

1 

Polish 

1 

1 

1 
13 

S 

34 

169 

71 

2 

2 
4 
9 
3 

1 

34 

1 

1 

2 

1 

10 

51 

Social  Science: 

9 

1 

208 

36 

40 

3 

4 
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305 
202 

305 

202 

217 

9 

89 

9 
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TABLE  XII 

AGGREGATE  ATTENDANCE  IN  ALL  COURSES,   I927-I928  (EXCLUDING  COURSES 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE,  SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY, 

SUMMER    SESSION,    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION,    TEACHERS    COLLEGE, 

BARNARD    COLLEGE,    AND    THE    COLLEGE    OF    PHARMACY) 


1027-1928 


Department 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Business: 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Agriculture 

Banking 

Economics 

Finance 

Geography 

Industrial  Relations 

Insurance 

Law 

Marketing 

Real  Estate 

Statistics 

Stenography  and  Typewriting.  .  .  . 

Transportation 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Chinese 

Civil  Engineering 

Contemporary  Civilization 

Economics 

Electrical  Engineering 

Engineering  Drafting 

English  and  Comparative  Literature: 

Comparative  Literature 

English 

Far  Eastern  Civilization 

Fine  Arts 

General  Honors 

Geology  and  Mineralogy: 

Geology 

Mineralogy 

Germanic  Languages: 

Dutch 

German 

Gothic 

Greek  and  Latin: 

Classical  Archaeology 

Classical  Civilization 

Classical  Philology 

Greek 

Latin 

History 

History  of  Science 

Indo-Iranian: 

Indo-Iranian 

Turkish 

Industrial  Engineering 

Journalism 


Number  of 

Half-Year 

Courses 


52 

3 
34 

18 
5 
6 

17 


7 
18 
77 
1 1 
3i 

4 
39 
32 

6 

9 
91 

2 
18 

4 

38 


Number  of 
Registrations 


78 
961 
197 
191 

429 

57 

II 

523 

222 

394 

343 

39 

41 

178 

96 

32 

132 

37 

60 

242 

1,966 

79 

270 

1,073 

1,935 

413 

220 

296 

5.i8o 

27 

587 

178 

416 
68 

13 
688 


12 

67 

22 

395 

55 

I.965 

4 

135 

11 

23 

3 

6 

11 

58 

36 

1.073 
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TABLE  XII— (Continued) 


1Q27-1Q28 


Department 

Law  (Private) 

Library  Service 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Mining  and  Metallurgy: 

Metallurgy 

Mining 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education 

Physics,  Mechanics  and  Optometry: 

Mechanics 

Optometry 

Physics 

Psychology 

Public  Law,  Government  and  Comparative  Jurisprudence 

Comparative  Jurisprudence 

Government 

Public  Law 

Religion 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures: 

Celtic 

French 

Italian 

Spanish 

Science  of  Language 

Semitic  Languages: 

Arabic 

Hebrew 

Semitic 

Syriac 

Slavonic  Languages: 

Russian 

Social  Science: 

Social  Legislation 

Sociology 

Statistics 

Zoology 

Total 


Number  of 

Half-Year 

Courses 


62 
56 
36 


28 
14 
14 
SO 


So 
28 


18 

24 


47 

14 

17 

4 

6 
3 
5 


Number  of 
Registrations 


6,529 

2,471 

1,505 

738 

185 

42 

380 

930 

2,666 

144 

455 

1,442 

897 

6 

654 

652 

62 


485 
27 

25 
7 

IS 
6 


56 

443 
271 
661 
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TABLE  XIII 

ALL     STUDENTS     IN     UNIVERSITY     EXTENSION     CLASSIFIED     ACCORDING     TO 
FACULTIES — RESIDENT   AND    NON-RESIDENT 


Resident 

Extra- 
mural 

Special 

Home 

Study 

Total 

Non-matriculated : 

Columbia 

10,515 
170 

571 

43 

76 

1,204 

9i 

66 

60 

76 

235 

870 

17 

9 

90 

2,336 

851 

7,519 

21,221 

Matriculated: 

43 
76 

1,204 

Mines,   Engineering  and  Chem- 

66 

60 

76 

235 

870 

:::::::::::::::::: 

Total 

14,093 

2,336 

851 

7.519 

24.799 
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TABLE  XIV 
UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

AGGREGATE   ATTENDANCE    ON   COURSES,    RESIDENT,    EXTRAMURAL   AND 
HOME   STUDY 


IQ27-1928 


Number  of  Half -Year 
Courses 


Resi-     Extra-   Home     ,. 
dent      mural    Study     lota1. 


Number  of  Registrations 


Resi-     Extra-  Home 
dent      mural    Study     ioial 


Anthropology 

Architecture 

Art 

Astronomy 

Biblical  Literature 

Biology 

Botany 

Bulgarian 

Business: 

Accounting 

Actuarial  Mathematics.  . 

Advertising 

Agriculture 

Banking 

Bookkeeping 

Economics 

English  (Business) 

Finance 

Geography 

Industrial  Relations 

Insurance 

Law  (Business) 

Marketing 

Mathematics  (Business) . . 

Real  Estate 

Salesmanship 

Secretarial  Correspondence 

Statistics 

Stenography 

Transportation 

Typewriting 

Typography 

Chemical  Engineering.  .  . 

Chemistry 

Civics 

Civil  Engineering 

Clothing 

Comparative  Literature . . 

Cookery 

Czechoslovak 

Drafting 

Drawing 

Economics 

Education 

Electrical  Engineering.  .  . 

English 

Fine  Arts 

French 

General  Science 

Geology 

German 

Government 

Greek 

Hebrew 


136 
10 
61 


45 


249 
1.338 


1. 163 


172 
223 
III 
392 
251 
608 
185 
34 
89 
387 


10 
426 
211 
107 
101 
383 

37 
332 
in 

20 
993 


36 

389 

27 

1 

210 

136 

1,083 


135 
7,868 

138 

2,134 

48 

67 

660 

946 
34 
16 


7 
2,109 


273 
17 
38 
97 


161 
36 


45 
407 
135 
231 
102 
22 
16 


121 
171 


216 
35 


194 
29 


144 


136  3,213 
'388' 


163 
18 
44 


249 
1,338 

273 
94 
38 

100 
86 


1,332 

36 

898 

217 

630 

246 

623 

353 

630 

201 

34 

210 

558 

319 

58 

426 

211 

323 

136 

383 

37 

352 

in 

214 

1,022 

22 

88 

36 

407 

27 

1 

354 

136 

1,174 

2,109 

135 

11,217 

138 

2,535 

48 

67 

823 

977 

78 

16 
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TABLE  XIV—  {Continued) 
UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

AGGREGATE    ATTENDANCE    ON    COURSES,    RESIDENT,    EXTRAMURAL    AND 
HOME    STUDY 


1027-1928 


Number  of  Half-Year 
Courses 


Resi- 
dent 


Extra- 
mural 


Home 

Study 


Total 


Number  of  Registrations 


Resi- 
dent 


Extra- 
mural 


Home 

Study 


Total 


History 

Church  History 

Hungarian 

Hygiene 

Indo-Iranian 

Industrial  Engineering.  . 

Italian 

Japanese 

Latin 

Law 

Library  Service 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering. 

Metalworking 

Mineralogy 

Music 

Neurology 

Norwegian 

Nutrition 

Persian 

Philosophy 

Phonetics 

Photoplay  Composition. 

Physical  Education 

Physical  Geography .... 

Physical  Training 

Physics 

Physiology 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Psychology 

Public  Health 

Public  Law 

Religion 

Religious  Education.  .  .  . 

Rumanian 

Russian 

Scouting 

Slide   Rule 

Social  Economy 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Structural  Mechanics. .  . 

T.  C.  Chemistry 

T.  C.  Drawing 

T.  C.  Fine  Arts 

T.  C.  Hygiene 

T.  C.  Music 

Textiles 

Zoology 


38 


2,63s 


6 

86 

267 

12 

107 

153 

197 

,088 

36 

9 

39 

307 

85 

17 

8 

3 

,104 

115 

69 

133 


40 
415 
131 


219 

29 

9 

2 

58 


43 

669 

773 

152 

4 

9 

178 

15 

25 

127 

611 


36 


602 

7 


II 


355 
1,209 


61 


9 

395 

6 


280 
17 


Total . 


60 


9,987 


3,273 

7 


6 

86 

278 

12 

462 

153 

229 

2,320 

36 

9 

39 

368 

85 

17 

8 

3 

1,171 

115 

IOO 

133 

98 

40 

442 

131 

II 

9 

2,555 

6 

219 

29 

30 

2 

58 

280 

17 

43 

711 

1,026 

152 

4 

9 

178 

15 

25 

127 

611 

47.888 
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TABLE  XV 

STUDENTS  IN  SPECIAL  CLASSES  IN  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  (NOT  INCLUDED  IN 

OTHER   TABLES) 


Course 


Advanced  Medicine 

Agriculture 

Dramatic  Arts 

Packing  House  Operations.  .  . 
Recreation  Course  (Barnard) . 

Spoken  Language 

Swimming  (Barnard) 


Total . 


Winter 
Session 


104 
178 


Spring 
Session 


43 
53 
3 
7 
SO 
95 


Both 
Sessions 


28 


102 
64 


Total 


173 

53 

11 

18 

256 

337 

3 


851 


TABLE  XVI 

TABLES    SHOWING   AGE,    PREPARATION    AND    OCCUPATION    OF    STUDENTS 
REGISTERED    IN    HOME    STUDY 


A.  Age 

Men 

Women 

Total 

B.     Preparation 

Number 

Under  15 

IS  to  19 

20  to  24 

25  to  29  

30  to  34 

35  to  39 

40  to  44 

45  to  49 

SO  to  54 

55  to  59 

60  to  64 

4 

137 

691 

911 

777 

S49 

382 

214 

119 

66 

38 

17 

13 

3 

597 

8 

82 

417 

419 

641 

404 

293 

176 

152 

69 

29 

17 

5 

2 

287 

12 

219 

1,108 

1.330 

1,418 

953 

675 

390 

271 

135 

67 

34 

18 

S 

884 

96 

Graduates  of  Grammar  School . 
Part  High  School 

379 

Graduates  of  High  School 

Part  College 

1,205 

1,188 

Holders  of  Higher  Degrees 

125 

Graduates  of  Business  School .  . 

Part  Professional  School 

Graduates  of  Professional  School 

418 
307 
ISO 

70  to  74 

75  or  over 

Undetermined .  . 

Graduates  of  Normal  School .  .  . 
Undetermined 

5i 
794 

Total 

4,5i8 

3,001 

7,519 

7,519 

C.       OCCUPATIONS 


Accountant 

Actor  and  Actress. 

Agricultor 

Architect 

Artist 

Business    Men   (Ex 
ecutives,  etc.)  .  . . 

Chemist 

Chiropodist 

Chiropractor 

Clerk 

Dentist 

Domestic 

Explorer 


166 

8 

45 

15 

72 

998 

44 

3 

4 

1.794 

39 

74 


Fireman 

Governess 

Housewife 

Industrial  Worker .  . 

Lawyer 

Military  Officer  and 

Soldier 

Naval    Officer    and 

Sailor 

Nurse  (Registered) . 

Optometrist 

Osteopath 

Pharmacist 

Physician 


10 

15 
537 
780 
120 

18 

28 

272 

6 

1 

39 

103 


Musician 

Policeman 

Postal  Employee. 
Religious  Worker 

Retired 

Social  Worker 

Statistician 

Student 

Teacher 

Technician 

Writer 

Undetermined . . . 

Total 


36 

68 

16 

84 

23 

134 

370 

38 

137 

1. 361 

7,519 
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Classification 


a.  Students  Classified  According  to  Sex 

Men 

Women 

Total 

b.  Students  Classified  as  Old  and  New 

Previously  registered 

New  Students 

Total 

c.  Students  Classified  According  to  Faculties 

I.  Non-Matriculated 

II.   Matriculated 

1.  Columbia 

a.  Columbia  College 

b.  University  Undergraduates 

2.  Barnard  College 

3.  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry 

4.  Law 

5.  Medicine 

6.  Architecture 

7.  Political  Science 

8.  Philosophy 

9.  Pure  Science 

10.  Ph.D.  in  Education 

1 1 .  Business 

12.  Journalism 

13.  Dentistry 

14.  Pharmacy 

15.  Teachers  College 

a.  Undergraduates 

b.  Graduates 

c.  Unclassified 

16.  Library  Service 

Total  I  and  II 

d.  Students  Classified  According  to  Teaching  Positions 

I.  Not  engaged  in  Teaching 

II.   Engaged  in  Teaching 

Elementary  Schools 

Secondary  Schools 

Higher  Educational  Institutions 

Normal  Schools 

Industrial  Schools 

Principals 

Assistant  Principals 

Supervisors 

Superintendents 

Special  Teachers 

Private  School  Teachers 

Librarians 

Technical  Schools 

Vocational  Schools 

Hospitals 

State  Inspectors 

Private  Teachers 

Business  Schools 

Institutes 

College  Presidents 

Deans  of  Women 

a.  High  School 

b.  College 

Total  I  and  II 


Number 


4,272 
9.735 


7,723 
6,284 


6,572 
7,435 

263 

45 

123 

59 

113 

o 

13 

312 

680 

269 

169 

83 

15 


1,182 

3,693 

247 

166 


14,007 


4.428 

9.579 

2,931 

3,878 

1,040 

216 

2 

472 

32 

281 

151 

108 

147 

23 

58 

17 

79 

10 

50 
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SUMMER  SESSION,  1928 


Classification 

Number 

Per- 
centage 

e.  Students  Classified  According  to  Residence 
North  Atlantic  Division: 

380 
92 

417 
60 

930 

i,3Si 
1,868 

260 
39 

68s 

1,189 
64 
57 

*New  York: 

*Total,  4,203 

7,302 

34 
269 
134 
246 
282 
3SS 
169 
312 
181 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

1,082 

253 
377 
172 
139 
311 
162 
265 
100 
26 
34 
130 
729 

North  Central  Division: 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

2,698 

156 
60 
63 
144 
127 
101 
131 
390 

South  Central  Division: 

1,172 

8.37 
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Classification 

Western  Division: 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Total  Western  Division 

Insular  and  Non-Contiguous  Territories: 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Alaska 

Porto  Rico 

Philippine  Islands 

Canal  Zone 

Total  Insular  and  Non-Contiguous  Territories 

Total  (United  Stales) 

Foreign  Countries: 

Argentine 

Australia 

Austria 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Chosen  (Korea)   

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Hungary 

India 

Irish  Free  State 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Mexico 

Newfoundland 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Northern  Ireland 

Norway 

Palestine 

Panama 

Persia 

Rumania 

Russia 

San  Salvador 

Siam 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Venezuela 

Wales 

West  Africa 

Total 


158 
67 


25 
43 

7 


69 
13,685 


127 

7 
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Subjects 


Aggregate  Attendance  on 
Courses: 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Astronomy 

Bacteriology 

Banking 

Biblical  Literature 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Bookkeeping 

Botany 

Business  English 

Cancer  Research 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

T.  C.  Chemistry 

Clothing 

Comparative  Literature .  .  . 
Contemporary  Civilization 

Cookery 

Drafting 

T.  C.  Drawing 

Economics 

Education 

Electrical  Engineering.  . .  . 

English 

Finance 

Fine  Arts 

French 

Geography 

Geology 

German 

Government 

Greek 

History 

Household  Arts 

Household  Chemistry 

Household  Economics 

Household  Engineering.  .  . 

House  Management 

Hygiene 

Industrial  Arts 

Institution  Management. . 

Italian 

Japanese 

Journalism 

Latin 

Law 

Library  Service 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Metalworking 

Museum  Training 

Music 

T.  C.  Music 

Neurology 

Nursing 

Nutrition 

Parliamentary  Law 

Penmanship 

Philosophy 

Phonetics 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Physiology 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Courses 

Registrations 

8 

ISO 

3 

109 

2 

32 

12 

108 

1 

28 

1 

22 

2 

30 

1 

12 

6 

55 

6 

125 

1 

20 

6 

62 

1 

37 

1 

11 

4 

31 

42 

588 

6 

48 

14 

327 

4 

453 

1 

36 

13 

307 

4 

32 

1 

13 

10 

27p 

322 

19,254 

4 

86 

46 

1,701 

2 

60 

40 

811 

29 

794 

13 

163 

6 

32 

10 

184 

3 

98 

S 

S3 

23 

1,321 

2 

60 

1 

S 

4 

7i 

8 

38 

1 

22 

7 

353 

1 

3 

3 

67 

7 

72 

2 

9 

3 

SS 

17 

391 

IS 

3l6 

3i 

914 

2 

26 

13 

566 

1 

33 

2 

13 

12 

189 

S3 

601 

1 

5 

10 

356 

S 

74 

2 

13 

1 

21 

7 

188 

2 

18 

43 

1,065 

17 

192 

4 

57 
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Subjects 


Practice  of  Medicine 

Psychology 

Public  Health , 

Public  Law 

Real  Estate 

Recreation 

Religion 

Russian 

Secretarial  Correspondence 

Slavonic 

Social  Science 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech 

Statistics 

Stenography 

Textiles 

Typewriting 

Zoology 

Total 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Courses 

Registrations 

1 

18 

IS 

587 

1 

3 

3 

3i 

I 

25 

4 

456 

2 

34 

2 

7 

2 

19 

1 

8 

5 

210 

7 

206 

15 

327 

S 

293 

3 

46 

4 

70 

3 

39 

2 

78 

3 

100 

35.822 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  J.  Grant, 

Registrar 


September  1,  IQ28 


STATISTICS  REGARDING  THE  TEACHING  AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  FOR  THE 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  1927-1928 


Summary  of  Officers 


Vacancies 


By  Death,  Resignation,  Retirement,  or  Expiration  of  Term,  of  Appointment, 
occurring,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  on  June  30,  1028 


Henry  W.  Adams,  A.B.,  Assistant  in 

English 
John  B.  Andrews,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer 

in  Social  Science 
Ruth     Andrus,     Ph.D.,     Associate 

Professor  of  Education 
Mary  L.  Austin,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in 

Zoology 
A.     Charles     Babenroth,     Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  in  English 

(Died  February  20,  1928) 
Elliott  P.  Barrett,  A.M.,  Assistant 

in  Chemistry 

(January  31,  1928) 
Nelson  K.  Benton,  M.D.,  Instructor 

in  Anatomy 
Louis  Berman,   M.D.,  Associate  in 

Biological  Chemistry 
Russell   E.    Blaisdell,   M.D.,    In- 
structor in  Psychiatry 

(April  25,  1928) 
Lela  E.    Booher,   M.Sc,   Research 

Assistant  in  Food  Chemistry 

(October  1,  1928) 
Franklin  Bracken,  M.D.,  Instructor 

in  Ophthalmology 
Kemper    H.    Broadus,    A.M.,    In- 
structor in  English 
Merle    Brush,    A.B.,    Assistant   in 

Economic  Geography 
Mary    P.     Burtis,     B.S.,    Research 

Assistant  in  Food  Chemistry 
Russell  Burton-Opitz,  M.D.,  Lec- 
turer in  Physiology 
Marianna  Byram,  A.B.,  Assistant  in 

Fine  Arts 
John  P.  Caffey,  M.D.,  Assistant  in 

Diseases  of  Children 
George  L.  Campbell,  Chief  Clerk  in 

Registrar's  Office 

(February  29,  1928) 
Louis    Carp,    M.D.,    Instructor    in 

Surgery 

(October  1,  1928) 
Donald  A.  Carson,  M.D.,  Assistant 

in  Medicine 


Gustav  Cassell,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on 
the  Julius  Beer  Foundation 

Eleanor  F.  Chase,  M.Sc,  Research 
Assistant  in  Food  Chemistry 

Edward  U.  Condon,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer 
in  Physics 

William  V.  Cone,  M.D.,  Instructor 
in  Surgery 
(March  1,  1928) 

Herbert  S.  Conrad,  A.B.,  Assistant 
in  Psychology 

Grace  Cornell,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts 

G.    Reginald    Crosby,    A.M.,    In- 
structor in  Economics 

George    W.    Cumbler,    M.D.,    In- 
structor in  Histology 

Forrest  Cumming,  A.M.,  Instructor 
in  Mathematics 

Condict    W.    Cutler,    Jr.,    M.D., 
Instructor  in  Surgery 

Harold    B.    Davidson,    M.D.,    In- 
structor in  Histology 

Tyler  Dennett,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in 
History 

Manuel   Diaz-Garcia,   M.D.,   Lec- 
turer in  Tropical  Medicine 

George  C.  Diekman,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Pharmacy 

Robert  H.  F.  Dinegar,  M.D.,  In- 
structor in  Anatomy  and  in  Surgery 

William  O.  Douglas,  LL.B.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Law 

Andreas  Elviken,  A.B.,  Instructor 
in  History 

Herman  Elwyn,  M.D.,  Instructor  in 
Histology 

Esther  A.  Engle,  A.M.,  Assistant  in 
Food  Chemistry 

Nathan  I.  Epstein,  B.S.,  Assistant 
in  Biological  Chemistry 

Sidney  B.  Fay,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor of  History 

Eugenio  Fernandez-Garcia,  M.D., 
Lecturer  in  Tropical  Medicine 
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Albert  Feuillerat,  Litt.D.,  Visit- 
ing Professor  of  English  Literature 

Abraham  H.  Fineman,  M.D.,  In- 
structor in  Anatomy 

Daniel  M.  Fisk,  A.M.,  Instructor 
in  History 

Edwin  G.  Flemming,  A.M.,  In- 
structor in  Psychology 

Thomas  B.  Freas,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry 
(Died  March  15,  1928) 

Isaac   J.    Furman,    M.D.,    Associate 
Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
(June  1,  1928) 

Paul  H.  Garrett,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in 
Physics 

W.  Emerson  Gentzler,  A.M.,  As- 
sistant in  Mathematics 

Franklin  H.  Giddings,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  the 
History  of  Civilization 

Pliny  E.  Goddard,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer 
in  Anthropology 
(Died  July  14,  1928) 

Moses  Gomberg,  Lecturer  upon  the 
Charles  Frederick  Chandler  Found- 
ation for  1927-28 

Paul  Graff,  Lecturer  in  Botany 
(December  31,  1927) 

Leon    Green,    LL.B.,   Visiting   Pro- 
fessor of  Law 
(February  1,  1928) 

Marcus  H.  Greifinger,  M.D., 
Assistant  in  Medicine 

Henry    A.    Griffin,    M.D.,    Comp- 
troller of  Barnard  College 
(Died  February  23,  1928) 

Gerald  H.  Grout,  M.D.,  Instructor 
in  Ophthalmology 

Victor  Gutierrez-Ortiz,  M.D.,  Lec- 
turer in  Tropical  Medicine 

Moses  Hadas,  A.M.,  Instructor  in 
Greek  and  Latin 

Ambert  B.  Hall,  D.D.S.,  Assistant 
Professor   of    Prosthetic    Dentistry 

Harry  Hall,  Associate  in  Real 
Estate 

Clarence     H.     Hamilton,     Ph.D., 
Visiting  Lecturer  in  Oriental  Lan- 
guages 
(February  1,  1928) 

Hughbert  C.  Hamilton,  A.M., 
Assistant  in  Psychology 

Ellwood  Harlow,  M.D.,  Instructor 
in  Ophthalmology 

George  L.  Hendricks,  A.M.,  In- 
structor in  History 

James  H.  Heyl,  M.D.,  Instructor  in 
Anatomy 

Frederick  C.  Hicks,  Litt.D.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Legal  Bibliog- 
raphy and  Law  Librarian 

William    J.    Hochbaum,    M.D.,    In- 
structor in  Physiology 
(January  1,  1928) 


Lewis   Hodous,    D.D.,   Lecturer   on 
Chinese  Religion 

Henry  T.  Howard,  A.M.,  Associate 
in  Design 

Frank  Huber,  M.D.,   Instructor  in 
Histology 

Alfred    F.    Huettner,    Ph.D.,    As- 
sistant Professor  of  Zoology 

Huger  W.  Heryey,  D.C.L.  as  Dean 
of  the  Law  School 
(April  30,  1928) 

William   C.   Johnson,   M.D.,   Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Pathology 

Joseph  E.  Johnston,  A.B.,  Assistant 
in  Chemistry 

Durward  R.  Jones,  M.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Epidemiology 
(December  31,  1927) 

Frank  L.  Jones,  A.M.,  Assistant  in 
Chemical  Engineering 

Harold  E.  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Psychology 

Floyd  E.  Keir,  M.D.,  Instructor  in 
Physiology 

Hamill  T.   Kenny,  A.M.,  Assistant 
in  English 

Moses  Keschner,  M.D.,  Instructor 
in  Neurology 
(September  17,  1928) 

Alexander    M.    Kidd,    LL.B.,    Pro- 
fessor of  Law 

Cecil  V.  King,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
Chemistry 

Samuel  Klaus,  LL.B.,  Assistant  in 
Law 

Martha   Koehne,    Ph.D.,   Assistant 
Professor  of  Medicine 
(September  1,  1928) 

George  S.  Koyl,  M.S.,  Associate  in 
Design 

Ralph  de  L.  Kronig,  Ph.D.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Physics 

Roberta.  Lambert,  M.D.,  Professor 
of   Pathology  and   Director  of   the 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine 
(September  12,  1928) 

Robert    K.     Lambert,     M.D.,     In- 
structor in  Physiology 

Henry  H.  Lansford,  A.M.,  Assistant 
in  Mathematics 

Shailer     U.     Lawton,     M.D.,     In- 
structor in  Medicine 
(November  1,  1928) 

Charles    W.     Lester,     M.D.,     In- 
structor in  Surgery 

Asa  L.  Lincoln,  M.D.,  Instructor  in 
Medicine 

Marguerite  Loud,   A.M.,   Lecturer 
in  English 

Robert  A.  Love,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in 
Economics 

Kenneth  B.  Low,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in 
Business  Law 

John    B.    Lynch,    M.D.,    Assistant 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology 
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Joseph  F.  McCarthy,  M.D.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Urology 

Thomas  McCoy,  M.D.,  Assistant  in 
Laryngology  and  Otology 
(November  1,  1928) 

Leon  C.  Marshall,  LL.D.,  Visiting 
Professor  of  Law 

Roderick  D.  Marshall,  A.M.,  In- 
structor in  English 

William  M.  Marston,  Ph.D.,  Lec- 
turer in  Psychology 

Eric  M.  Matsner,  M.D.,  Assistant 
in  Physiology 

Edwin  B.  Matzke,  A.B.,  Assistant 
in  Botany 

Charles  W.  Mayer,  A.M.,  Assistant 
in  Food  Chemistry 
(Died  May  6,  1928) 

Nathaniel  Mills,  M.D.,  Instructor 
in  Orthopedic  Surgery 

William  Misiek,  A.B.,  Assistant  in 
Physics 

Thomas  H.  Morgan,  LL.D.,  Sc.D., 
Professor  of  Experimental  Zoology 

Dana  C.  Munro,  L.H.D.,  Visiting 
Professor  of  History 

David  A.  Newman,  M.D.,  Instructor 
in  Ophthalmology 

Henry  W.  Nissen,  A.M.,  Assistant 
in  Psychology 

Dorothy  Nye,  Instructor  in  Physical 
Education 

Peter  H.  Odegard,  A.M.,  Instructor 
in  Government 

Charles  Osgood,   M.D.,   Instructor 
in  Laryngology  and  Otology 
(October  1,  1928) 

Clifford  S.  Parker,  Ph.D.,  In- 
structor in  French 

Henry  C.  Pearson,  A.B.,  Professor 
of  Education  and  Principal  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School 

Allon  Peebles,  A.B.,  Instructor  in 
Economics 

Wilder  G.  Penfield,  M.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Surgery 
(March  1,  1928) 

Grant  P.  Pennoyer,  M.D.,  Associate 
in  Anatomy  and  Instructor  in 
Surgery 

Donald  Price,  A.M.,  Assistant  in 
Chemistry 

Gustavo  Ramirez-de  Arellano,  In- 
structor in  Public  Health  Engineer- 
ing 

Nicholas  S.  Ransohoff,  M.D.,  In- 
structor in  Anatomy 

Robert  M.  Raymond,  E.M.,  Sc.D., 
Professor  of  Mining 
(Died  August  23,  1928) 

Mortimer  W.  Raynor,  M.D.,  Clin- 
ical Professor  of  Psychiatry 
(September  1,  1928) 

Edmund  J.  Rhodebeck,  M.D.,  As- 
sistant in  Clinical  Pathology 


Andrew  C.  Rice,  M.S.,  Assistant  in 
Chemistry 

John  H.  Richardson,  Ph.D.,  Lec- 
turer in  Social  Science 

Fernando  de  los  Rios,  Ph.D., 
Visiting  Professor  of  Spanish 

Oscar  H.  Rogers,  M.D.,  Lecturer 
on  Life  Insurance  Examination 

Amalio  Roldan,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in 
Tropical  Medicine 

Louise  Rosenblatt,  A.B.,  Assistant 
in  English 

Samuel  Rosenblatt,  A.B.,   Gustav 
Gottheil  Lecturer  in  Semitic  Lan- 
guages 
(February  1,  1928) 

Pastor  Sapinoso,  M.D.,  Instructor  in 
Pathology 

Kenneth  J.  Saunders,  A.M.,  Visit- 
ing Professor  of  Comparative  Reli- 
gion 

Sarah  L.  Serson,  Lecturer  in  Phys- 
ical Education 
(February  1,  1928) 

Benjamin  Sherwin,  M.D.,  Instructor 
in  Surgery 

Simon  Shlaer,  A.M.,  Assistant  in 
Zoology 

Benjamin  R.  Shore,  M.D.,  Assistant 
in  Pathology 

Francis  G.  Slack,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer 
in  Physics 

Estella  M.  Slaven,  A.B.,  Associate 
in  School  Library  Administration 

Lawrence  W.  Sloan,  M.D.,  Assistant 
in  Medicine 

William  M.  Sloane,  LL.D.,  L.H.D., 
Seth    Low    Professor    Emeritus    of 
History 
(Died  September  11,  1928) 

Alonzo  De  G.  Smith,  M.D.,  Assist- 
ant in  Diseases  of  Children 

William  E.  Soothill,  M.A.,  Visiting 
Professor  of  Chinese 

William  J.  Spring,  M.D.,  Instructor 
in  Physiology 

Margaret  Stanley-Brown,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Anatomy 

C.  Travers  Stepita,  M.D.,  In- 
structor in  Urology 

John  W.  Temple,  B.S.,  Assistant  in 
Chemistry 

Charles  B.  Thompson,  M.D.,  In- 
structor in  Psychiatry 

William  P.  Trent,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
Professor  of  English  Literature 

Frederick  J.  Trost,  E.E.,  Instructor 
in  Electrical  Engineering 

John  G.  Van  Deusen,  A.M.,  In- 
structor in  History 

George  C.  Vedova,  A.M.,  Instructor 
in  Mathematics 

Herman    L.    Von    Lackum,    M.D., 
Associate  in  Orthopedic  Surgery 
(Died  June  30,  1928) 
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Hermann  T.  Vulte,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Stephen  S.  Wilson,  B.A.,  Instructor 

Professor  of  Household  Chemistry  in  Government 

Charles    Weiss,     M.D.,     Assistant  Robert  S.  Wood,  A.B.,  Assistant  in 

Professor  of  Bacteriology  Physics 

Louis    Wender,     M.D.,     Instructor  Frank  C.  Yeomans,  M.D.,  Instructor 

in  Psychiatry  in  Surgery 

Herbert  J.  Wiener,  M.D.,  Associate  Hessel    E.    Yntema,    S.J.D.,    Pro- 

in  Medicine  fessor  of  Roman  Law  and  Compara- 

Talcott  Williams,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  tive  Jurisprudence 

Litt.D.,      Emeritus      Professor     of 

Journalism 

(Died  January  24,  1928) 

Promotions 
To  take  effect,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  July  i,  1928 

Name  From  To  Subject 

Allan  Abbott,  A.M Associate     Professor  English 

Professor 

Mortimer  J.  Adler Lecturer      Instructor  Psychology 

Carter  Alexander,  Ph.D Associate     Professor  Education 

Professor 

Joseph  A.  Alexander,  M.D Assistant     Instructor  Medicine 

Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  Ph.D.     .    .    .   Associate     Professor  Household 

Professor  Economics 

George  C.  Andrews,  M.D Assistant     Associate  Dermatology 

Professor     Professor 

Ralph  G.  Archibald,  Ph.D Associate    Assistant  Mathematics 

Professor 

Leslie  O.  Ashton,  M.D Assistant     Instructor  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren 

Harry  M.  Ayres,  Ph.D Associate     Professor  English 

Professor 

Frederick  Barry,  Ph.D.      .....   Assistant     Associate  History  of  Sci- 

Professor     Professor  ence 

Adolph  Berger,  D.D.S Assistant     Associate  Dentistry 

Professor     Professor 

Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  LL.B Lecturer      Assistant  Law 

Professor 
Albin  H.  Beyer,  C.E Associate     Professor  Civil   Engineer- 
Professor  ing 
Robert  H.  Bowten,  Ph.D Associate     Professor  Zoology 

Professor 

Wilhelm  A.  Braun,  Ph.D Associate     Professor  Germanic    Lan- 

Professor  guages  and  Lit- 
eratures 

Jean  A.  Broadhurst,  Ph.D Associate     Professor  Bacteriology 

Professor 

(Biology) 

Elizabeth  C.  Burgess,  A.M Assistant     Associate  Nursing  Educa- 

Professor     Professor  tion 

John  A.  Burrell,  A.B Lecturer      Assistant  English 

Professor 

George  F.  Cahill,  M.D Associate     Assistant  Urology 

Professor 

Abernethy  B.  Cannon,  M.D.     .    .    .   Assistant     Associate  Dermatology 

Professor     Professor 

Clifford  D.  Carpenter,  Ph.D.      .    .   Associate     Professor  Chemistry 

Professor 

Hugh  Chaplin,  M.D Instructor  Associate  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren 

Charles  P.  Cooper,  Litt.D Associate     Professor  Journalism 

Professor 
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Name  From  To  Subject 

C.  Burns  Craig,  M.D Instructor  Associate  Neurology 

Howard  R.  Craig,  M.D Instructor  Associate  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren 

Bess  V.  Cunningham,  Ph.D Assistant    Associate  Education 

Professor     Professor 

Leonard  T.  Davidson,  M.D Assistant     Instructor  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren 

Henry  K.  Dick,  A.M Instructor  Assistant  English 

Professor 

Dwight  L.  Durling,  A.M Assistant     Instructor  English 

Herbert  O.  Elftman,  A.M Assistant     Lecturer  Zoology 

Edward  S.  Elliott,  M.D Associate     Professor  Physical  Educa- 

Professor  tion 

Hoxie  N.  Fairchild,  Ph.D Instructor  Assistant  English 

Professor 

Thomas  L.  Fansler,  Jr.,  A.M.    .    .    .   Lecturer      Instructor  English 

Lucy  E.  Fay,  M.A.,  B.L.S Assistant     Associate  Bibliography 

Professor     Professor 

Colin  G.  Fink,  Ph.D Associate     Professor  Chemical  Engi- 

Professor  neering 

George  W.  Fish,  M.D Instructor  Associate  Surgery 

(Urology) 

Georgina  S.  Gates,  Ph.D Instructor  Assistant  Psychology 

Professor 

Harold  H.  Gile,  M.D Instructor  Associate  Urology 

Julius  Goebel,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.  .    .   Associate    Assistant  Law 

Professor 

Joseph  Goldstein,  M.D Assistant     Instructor  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren 

Roderick  V.  Grace,  M.D Instructor  Assistant  Surgery 

(October  1,  1928)  Professor 

Robert  L.  Hale,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.    .    .    .   Lecturer      Assistant  Legal    Econom- 

Professor  ics 

B.  Wallace  Hamilton,  M.D.      .    .    .   Instructor  Associate  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren 

Milton  Handler,  LL.B Assistant     Lecturer  Law 

John  Hanna,  A.M.,  LL.B Lecturer      Assistant  Law 

Professor 

Norman  W.  Haring,  A.M Assistant     Associate  Fine  Arts 

Professor     Professor 

Selig  Hecht,  Ph.D Associate    Professor  Biophysics 

Professor 

Isador  Hirschfeld,  D.D.S Assistant     Associate  Dentistry 

Professor     Professor 

John  T.  Howell,  Jr.,  M.D Assistant     Instructor  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren 

Lillian  A.  Hudson,  A.M Assistant     Associate  Nursing  Educa- 

Professor     Professor  tion 

Frederick  B.  Humphreys,  M.D.    .    .   Assistant    Associate  Bacteriology 

Professor     Professor 

Albert  C.  Jacobs,  B.C.L Lecturer      Assistant  Law 

Professor 

F.  Elmer  Johnson,  M.D Associate    Assistant  Diseases  of  Chil- 

Clinical  dren 
Professor 

John  S.  Karling,  Ph.D Instructor  Assistant  Botany 

Professor 

Eleanor  Keller,  A.M Assistant    Associate  Chemistry 

Professor     Professor 

Beatrice  M.  Kesten,  M.D Assistant     Associate  Dermatology 

Bernard  O.  Koopman,  Ph.D Instructor  Assistant  Mathematics 

Professor 

Victor  K.  LaMer,  Ph.D Assistant    Associate  Chemistry 

Professor     Professor 
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Name  From  To  Subject 

Donald  E.  Lancefield,  Ph.D.    .    .    .   Assistant     Associate    Zoology 

Professor     Professor 
Charles  A.  Lang,  M.B Instructor  Associate     Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren 
Alfred  G.  Langmaxn.  M.D Instructor  Associate     Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren 

Harold  J.  Leonard,  D.D.S Associate     Professor     Dentistry 

Professor 

Julia  V.  Lichtstein,  M.D Assistant     Instructor  Medicine 

Richard  W.  Linton,  A.M Instructor  Assistant     Bacteriology 

Professor 

Robert  F.  Loeb,  M.D Associate     Assistant     Medicine 

Professor 

Josephine  E.  Luhan,  D.D.S Instructor  Assistant     Dentistry 

Professor 

Robert  B.  McGraw,  M.D Instructor  Associate     Psychiatry 

Richard  P.  McKeon,  A.B Lecturer      Instructor  Philosophy 

Aubrey  B.  McLean,  M.D Assistant     Instructor  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren 

Stafford  McLean,  M.D Associate    Assistant     Diseases  of  Chil- 

Clinical        dren 
Professor 
Eugenia  F.  Maechling,  Ph.D.        .    .    Research     Associate     Dermatology 

Assistant 

Howard  H.  Mason,  M.D Associate    Assistant     Diseases  of  Chil- 

Clinical        dren 
Professor 

Frank  L.  Meleney,  M.D Associate    Assistant     Surgery 

Professor 

Raymond  C.  Moley,  Ph.D Associate     Professor     Public  Law 

Professor 

Annie  E.  Moore,  A.M Assistant     Associate     Education 

Professor     Professor 

Douglas  Moore,  Mus.Bac Assistant     Associate    Music 

Professor     Professor 

Ethel  Mott,  M.D Assistant     Instructor  Pathology 

Glen  H.  Mullin,  A.M Lecturer      Assistant     English 

Professor 

George  W.  Mullins,  Ph.D Associate     Professor     Mathematics 

Professor 

Clay  R.  Murray,  M.D Instructor  Assistant     Surgery 

Professor 
Gertrude  H.  B.  Nicolson,  M.D.       .   Assistant     Instructor  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren 

Howard  K.  Nixon,  Ph.D Lecturer      Assistant     Advertising 

Professor 

John  A.  Northcott,  A.M Assistant     Associate     Mathematics 

Professor     Professor 

Julia  T.  Parker Assistant     Associate     Pathology 

Harry  L.  Parr,  Mech.E Associate     Professor     Mechanical  En- 
Professor  gineering 

Lee  R.  Pierce,  M.D Assistant     Instructor  Laryngology 

and  Otology 

Walter  B.  Pitkin,  B.D Associate     Professor     Journalism 

Professor 

Giuseppe  Previtali,  M.D Associate    Assistant     Diseases  of  Chil- 

Clinical        dren 
Professor 
Irving  W.  Raymond,  Ph.D Instructor  Assistant     History- 
Professor 

Edwin  H.  Reeder,  Ph.D Assistant     Associate     Education 

Professor     Professor 
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Name                                          From              To  Subject 

Gladys  A.  Reichard,  Ph.D Instructor  Assistant  Anthropology 

Professor 
Arthur  F.  J.  Remy,  Ph.D Associate    Villard  Germanic    Phil- 
Professor     Professor  ology 

Peter  M.  Riccio,  A.M Lecturer      Assistant  Italian 

Professor 

Dickinson  W.  Richards,  Jr.,  M.D.   .   Assistant     Associate  Medicine 

Maurice  N.  Richter,  M.D Associate    Assistant  Pathology 

Professor 

Herbert  W.  Schneider,  Ph.D.       .    .   Assistant     Professor  Religion 

Professor 
(Philosophy) 

Henry  S.  Sharp,  A.M Assistant     Lecturer  Geology 

Gerald  S.  Shibley,  M.D Associate    Assistant  Medicine 

Professor 

Alan  deF.  Smith,  M.D Associate    Assistant  Orthopedic  Sur- 

Professor  gery 

William  A.  Squires,  D.D.S Assistant    Associate  Dentistry 

Professor     Professor 

Harrison  R.  Steeves,  Ph.D.       .    .    .   Associate     Professor  English 

Professor 
Archibald  H.  Stockder,  Ph.D.       .    .   Assistant     Associate  Business       Ad- 
Professor     Professor  ministration 

Arthur  P.  Stout,  M.D Assistant     Associate  Surgery 

Professor     Professor 

James  M.  Sturtevant,  M.D Assistant     Instructor  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren 

Percival  M.  Symonds,  Ph.D.      .    .    .   Assistant     Associate  Education 

Professor     Professor 

Horace  Taylor,  Ph.D Associate    Assistant  Economics 

Professor 

Arthur  W.  Thomas,  Ph.D Associate    Professor  Chemistry 

Professor 
Edward  D.  Thurston,  Jr.,  Mech.E.     Associate     Professor  Mechanical  En- 
Professor  gineering 

Jorge  del  Toro,  M.D Lecturer      Clinical  Tropical       Sur- 

Professor  gery 

Guy  Z.  Updike,  A.M Lecturer      Instructor  Mathematics 

Frederick  T.  vanBeuren,  Jr.,  M.D.  Assistant     Associate  Clinical  Surgery 

Professor     Professor 

Gustave  L.  van  Roosbroeck,  Ph.D.  Lecturer      Assistant  Romance    Lan- 

Professor  guages 

Schuyler  C.Wallace,  Ph.D.      .    .    .   Instructor  Assistant  Government 

Professor 

Agnes  R.  Wayman,  A.B Assistant     Associate  Physical  Educa- 

Professor     Professor  tion 

Randolph  West,  M.D Associate    Assistant  Medicine 

Professor 

Margaret  S.  Williams,  B.L.S.   .    .    .   Associate    Assistant  Bibliography 

Professor 

Margaret  S.  Witter,  M.D Assistant     Instructor  Medicine 

Martha  Wollstein,  M.D Associate    Assistant  Diseases  of  Chil- 

Clinical  dren 
Professor 

Maxie  N.  Woodring,  Ph.D Assistant     Associate  Education 

Professor     Professor 

Ernest  H.  Wright,  Ph.D Associate     Professor  English 

Professor 

Fern  W.  Yates,  A.B Lecturer      Instructor  Physical  Educa- 
tion 

Theodore  F.  Zucker,  M.S Associate    Assistant  Pathology 

Professor 
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Changes  of  Title 
To  take  effect,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  July  i,  1928 

Name  From  To 

Ansten  Anstensen,  A.B.    .    .    Instructor  in  German  Lecturer  in  German 

Charles  F.  Bodecker,  D.D.S.  Professor    of    Dental  Professor  of  Dentistry 

Histology 

Lester  R.  Cahn,  D.D.S.     .    .    Instructor     in      Oral  Instructor  in  Dentistry 

Pathology 

Oscar  J.  Chase,  Jr.,  D.D.S.  .   Associate  Professor  of  Associate  Professor  of 

Operative  Dentistry  Dentistry 

John  S.  Cleavinger,  B.L.S.  .   Associate  Professor  of  Associate  Professor  of 

Bibliography  Library  Administration 

Oscar  Costa-Mandry,  M.D.    Associate  in  Pathology  Associate  in  Bacteriol- 

and  Bacteriology  ogy 

Henry  D.  Dunning,  D.D.S.  .   Professor      of      Oral  Professor  of  Dentistry 

Surgery 

William  B.  Dunning,  D.D.S.   Professor  of  Theory  Professor  of  Dentistry 

Leroy  L.  Hartman,  D.D.S.    .    Professor  of  Operative  Professor  of  Dentistry 

Dentistry 

Alice  I.  Hazeltine,  Ph.B.      .   Assistant  Professor  of  Assistant  Professor  of 

Library     Administra-  Library      Work      with 

tion  Children 

Katherine  F.  Hollis      .    .    .    Instructor     in      Oral  Instructor  in  Dentistry 

Prophylaxis 

Earl  B.  Hoyt,  D.D.S.     .    .    .   Assistant  Professor  of  Assistant  Professor  of 

Prosthetic  Dentistry  Dentistry 

Anna  V.  Hughes,  D.M.D.      .   Professor  of   Preven-  Professor  of  Dentistry 

tive  Dentistry 

Arnold  H.  Knapp,  M.D.    .    .   Professor  of  Ophthal-  Professor    of     Clinical 

mology  Ophthalmology 

Samuel  W.  Lambert,  Jr.,  M.D. Instructor    in    Path-  Assistant  in  Medicine 

ology 

Francis  S.  McCaffrey,  D.D.S. Assistant  Professor  of  Assistant  Professor  of 

Oral  Surgery  Dentistry 

Howard  R.  Marraro,  A.M.  .   Instructor  in  Spanish  Instructor  in  Italian 

Edwin  J.  Nestler,  D.D.S.     .   Assistant  Professor  of  Assistant  Professor  of 

Radiology  Dentistry 

Eugen  P.  Polushkin,  Met.E.    Instructor   of   Metal-  Instructor  in  Metallog- 

lurgy  raphy 

Herman  F.  Prange,  D.D.S.   .   Assistant  Professor  of  Assistant  Professor  of 

Operative  Dentistry  Dentistry 

Lewis  B.  Robinson,  M.D.      .   Associate  in  Medicine  Instructor   in   Derma- 
tology 

Arthur  T.  Rowe,  D.D.S.   .    .    Professor  of  Prosthetic  Professor  of  Dentistry 

Dentistry 

Edna  M.  Sanderson,  B.L.S.     Assistant  to  the  Direc-  Associate    Director  of 

tor    of   Library   Serv-  Library  Service 

ice 

Joseph  Schroff,  D.D.S.      .    .   Associate  Professor  of  Associate  Professor  of 

Oral  Pathology  Dentistry 

Geneva  H.  Walls Instructor  in  Oral  Pro-  Instructor  in  Dentistry 

phylaxis 

Leuman  M.  Waugh,  D.D.S.  .   Professor    of    Ortho-  Professor  of  Dentistry 

dontia 
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Appointments 
To  take  effect,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  July  1,  1928 

Name  Title 

Charlotte  H.  Adams,  A.B Assistant  Registrar  (College  of 

(October  1,  1928)  Physicians  and  Surgeons) 

William  M.  Agar,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

Edward  J.  Allen,  A.M Acting    Director   of    Seth   Low 

Junior  College 
J.  Burns  Amberson,  Jr.,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of   Clinical 

(January  1,  1929)     "  Medicine 

Nels  Anderson,  A.M Instructor  in  Sociology 

John  B.  Andrews,  Ph.D Lecturer  in  Social  Science 

(February  1,  1928) 

Edmond  Applebaum,  D.D.S Instructor  in  Dentistry 

Nicholas  P.  Appy,  M.D Assistant  in  Medicine 

William  T.  L.  Armstrong Associate  in  Design 

(February  23,  1928) 
Theodore  L.  Badger,  M.D Assistant  in  Medicine 

(October  1,  1928) 

Ruth  M.  Bakwin,  M.D Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children 

George  B.  Barbour,  M.A Lecturer  in  Geology 

(September  1,  1928) 

Richard  H.  Barker,  A.B Lecturer  in  English 

Harold  R.  Barnes Lecturer  in  Optometry 

Simon  A.  Beisler,  M.D Assistant  in  Urology 

Barnett  Benkowitz,  M.D Assistant  in  Physiology 

Max  Bernstein,  M.D Assistant  in  Otology  and  Laryn- 
gology 
Edwin  B.  Bilchick,  M.D Assistant  in  Otology  and  Laryn- 
gology 

Samuel  Birenbach,  D.D.S Instructor  in  Dentistry 

Donald  C.  Blaisdell Instructor  in  Government 

Arthur  H.  Blakemore,  M.D Instructor  in  Surgery 

(November  1,  1928) 

Gilbert  F.  Boeker,  M.E Assistant  in  Physics 

Sarah  Bonnett,  M.D Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

(October  1,  1928) 

Louis  A.  Bonvicino,  M.D Assistant  in  Neurology 

Henry  A.  Boorse Assistant  in  Physics 

Ralph  H.  Boots,  M.D Associate  in  Medicine 

(November  1,  1928) 

Anne  Bourquin,  M.S Research     Assistant     in     Food 

Chemistry 
Rachel  Bowling Assistant  in  Protozoology 

(October  1,  1928) 

Charles  A.  Bradley,  B.S Assistant  in  Chemistry 

George  R.  Brighton,  M.D Instructor     in     Otology     and 

(November  1,  1928)  Laryngology 

William  F.  Brown,  Jr.,  A.B Lecturer  in  Physics 

George  V.  Brown,  M.D Instructor     in      Otology     and 

Laryngology 

Gordon  M.  Bruce,  M.D Instructor  in  Ophthalmology 

Mendor  Brunetti,  M.A Instructor  in  French 

T.  Drysdale  Buchanan,  M.D Instructor  in  Surgery 

(April  1,  1928) 

Maurice  Buchbinder,  D.D.S Instructor  in  Dentistry 

Samuel  C.  Burchell,  M.D Assistant  in  Neurology 

Arthur  R.  Burns Lecturer  in  Economics 

Eveline  M.  Burns,  Ph.D Lecturer  in  Economics 

Irvin  J.  Bussing,  A.M Instructor  in  Economics 

Jennie  V.  Byers,  B.B.A Assistant  in  Collegiate  Educa- 
tional Research 
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Name  Title 

Stanley  E.  Cairncross,  M.A Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Russell  L.  Carpenter,  Ph.D Instructor  in  Anatomy 

Gustav  Cassel Lecturer    on    the    Julius    Beer 

(February  i,  1928)  Foundation 

Louis  Cazamian,  B.  es  L Visiting    French    Professor    of 

English 

Matthew  Chappel,  A.B Instructor  in  Psychology 

Yao  C.  Cheng,  Ph.D Assistant  in  Chemical  Engineer- 

(December  1,  1928)  ing 

Arthur  E.  Christy,  A.M Assistant  in  English 

Norval  L.  Church,  B.M Assistant    Professor    of    Music 

Education 

Irving  Claman,  M.D Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children 

Harold  F.  Clark,  Ph.D Professor  of  Education 

John  R.  Clark,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Hans  T.    Clarke,  D.Sc Professor   of    Biological   Chem- 
istry 

Shepard  B.  Clough,  A.B Instructor  in  History 

Edward  U.  Condon,  Ph.D Lecturer  in  Physics 

(January  1,  1928) 

Jackson  R.  Collins,  LL.B Lecturer  in  Business  Law 

Richard  B.  Conklin,  A.M Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Wilfred  M.  Copenhaver,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy 

Sylvester  R.  Daly,  M.D Instructor  in  Anatomy 

George  E.  Daniels,  M.D Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

(September  1,  1928) 
David  Davidson,  Ph.D Research  Assistant  in  Chemis- 

(October  1,  1928)  try 

Louis  Davidson,  M.D Instructor  in  Anatomy 

Joshua  W.  Davies,  M.D Instructor  in  Anatomy 

Jorge  V.  Davila,  C.E Instructor     in     Public     Health 

Engineering 

Miltiades  S.  Demos,  Ph.D Instructor  in  Mathematics 

George  V.  Denny,  A.B Associate  Director  of  University 

(March  1,  1928)  Extension     in     charge     of     the 

Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Cassius  L.  de  Victoria,  M.D Instructor  in  Surgery 

(November  1,  1928) 

Moses  Diamond,  D.D.S Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry 

Jacob  Dorfman,  A.M Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacy 

Malcolm  Dresser,  A.B Assistant  in  Psychology 

Edward  A.  Drummond,  M.D Assistant  in  Otology  and  Laryn- 
gology 

Leslie  C.  Dunn,  Sc.D Professor  of  Zoology 

John  H.  Dunnington,  M.D Associate  in  Ophthalmology 

Zenas  H.  Ellis,  M.D Instructor  in  Ophthalmology 

Williard  S.  Elsbree,  A.M Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Charles  Englander,  M.D Assistant  in  Neurology 

Earl  T.  Engle,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy 

Frank  M.  Falconer,  M.D Assistant  in  Medicine 

Helen  E.  Farr,  A.B Associate     in     School     Library 

Administration 

Milton  H.  Fine,  M.D Instructor  in  Anatomy 

Abraham  Firestone,  M.D Instructor  in  Anatomy 

Goodwin  L.  Foster,  Ph.D Associate   Professor   of    Biolog- 
ical Chemistry 
Joseph  O.  Fournier,  D.D.S Assistant  Professor  of  Dentistry 

(January  1,  1928) 
Edward  Frankel,  Jr.,  M.D Assistant   in   Laryngology    and 

(November  1,  1928)  Otology 

Frank  Garai,  M.D Assistant  in  Dermatology 

Helen  Gavin,  M.D Instructor  in  Medicine 
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Name  Title 

Rubin  A.  Gerber,  M.D Assistant  in  Neurology 

Charles  E.  Gibbs,  M.D Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

(October  1,  1928) 
Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.    .    .    .   Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology 

and  the  History  of  Civilization 
in  Residence 

Newell  W.  Giles,  M.D Instructor  in  Ophthalmology 

Edward  S.  Godfrey,  Jr.,  M.D Clinical     Professor     of     Epide- 

(October  1,  1928)  miology 

Harry  D.  Goetchius,  M.D Instructor  in  Laryngology  and 

Otology 
Marianne  Goettsch,  M.A Assistant  in  Biological  Chemis- 
try 

James  Gray,  A.M Lecturer  in  Zoology 

Hervey  D.  Griswold,  Ph.D Visiting  Lecturer  in  Religion 

George  C.  Groce,  Jr.,  A.M Instructor  in  History 

Thomas  H.  Gronwall,  Ph.D Associate  in  Physics 

James  Gutmann,  A.M Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

Abraham  S.  Halkin,  A.M Gustav     Gottheil    Lecturer    in 

Semitic  Languages 

Lillian  Hall,  B.A Research  Assistant  in  Anatomy 

(August  1,  1928) 

Leonard  A.  Hallock,  M.D Assistant  in  Urology 

Eilif  C.  Hanssen,  M.D Assistant  in  Urology 

Charles  N.  Harper,  M.D Instructor  in  Laryngology  and 

(December  1,  1928)  Otology 

E.  Emile  Harrison,  M.D Assistant   in   Laryngology   and 

Otology 

Henry  H.  Hart,  M.D Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

(October  1,  1928) 

Gladys  J.  Hartley,  M.S Assistant  in  Food  Chemistry 

Harold  D.  Harvey,  M.D Instructor  in  Surgery 

Elizabeth  L.  Hazen,  Ph.D Instructor  in  Bacteriology 

Michael  Heidelberger,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

(June  1,  1928) 

Bela  H.  Heksh,  M.D Assistant     in     Obstetrics     and 

Gynecology 

Donald  J.  Henderson      Instructor  in  Economics 

Alfred  D.  Hinckley,  E.E Instructor    in    Electrical    Engi- 
neering 

LelandE.  Hinsie,  M.D Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

Mireille  Hollard,  A.B Lecturer  in  French 

George  T.  Holm Instructor  in   Physical   Educa- 
tion 

Theodore  S.  Hope,  Jr.,  LL.B Assistant  in  Law 

Marion  Horton,  B.L.S Supervising  Instructor  in  Home 

(September  1,  1928)  Study  Courses 

Edward  P.  Howard,  LL.B Lecturer  in  Law 

Anson  P.  S.  Hoyt,  M.D Research    Assistant    in    Bacte- 
riology 

M.  Caroline  Hrubetz,  A.M Instructor  in  Physiology 

Elizabeth  B.  Hurlock,  Ph.D Instructor  in  Psychology 

Donald  Hutchinson,  D.D.S Instructor  in  Dentistry 

Ida  A.  Jewett,  A.M Assistant   Professor  of   English 

Gilbert  H.  Johnson,  M.D Assistant  in  Medicine 

(December  1,  1928) 

Edwin  O.  Jordan,  Ph.D Visiting    Lecturer    in    Tropical 

Medicine    (School    of    Tropical 
Medicine) 

Alice  Joy,  B.S Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

Samuel  Kaufman,  M.D Assistant  in  Dermatology 
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Name  Title 

Floyd  E.  Keir,  M.D Instructor  in  Physiology 

(February  i,  1928) 

Gertrude  I.  Keller Lecturer  in  English 

Bernard  Kelley,  M.D Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children 

Eugene  F.  Kelly,  M.D Assistant  in  Dermatology 

Forrest  E.  Kendall,  Ph.D Associate  in  Medicine 

Homer  D.  Kesten,  M.D Associate  in  Pathology 

Deborah  Khorazo,  M.D Assistant  in  Bacteriology 

Elizabeth  Kilpatrick,  M.D Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

Dorothy  Klenke,  M.D Instructor  in  Neurology 

Yale  Kneeland,  Jr.,  M.D Assistant  in  Medicine 

(October  1,  1928) 

Enrique  Koppisch,  M.D Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

(School  of  Tropical  Medicine) 

Daniel  G.  Kulthau,  M.D Assistant  in  Dermatology 

Fred  H.  Kuver,  D.D.S Instructor  in  Dentistry 

Gaston  Labat,  M.D Instructor  in  Surgery 

(April  1,  1928) 

John  Lambert,  M.D Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

Corliss  Lamont,  A.B Instructor  in  Philosophy 

Elizabeth  Laszlo,  M.D Assistant  in  Dermatology 

Louis  J.  B.  LeBel,  M.D Assistant  in  Dermatology 

Philip  R.  Lehrman,  M.D Assistant  in  Neurology 

Jessica  P.  Leland,  M.A Assistant   in    Biological    Chem- 
istry 

George  C.  Linn Assistant  in  Zoology 

Clarence  Linton,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Putnam  C.  Lloyd,  M.D Assistant  in  Medicine 

Julia  E.  Lockwood,  M.S Research     Assistant     in     Food 

(October  1,  1928)  Chemistry 

Victor  Lopez,  M.D Assistant  in  Dermatology 

Arthur  E.  Lorch,  A.M Instructor  in  Chemistry 

Edgar  R.  Lorch Assistant  in  Mathematics 

Felix  Lowenfish,  M.D Assistant  in  Dermatology 

L.  Vosburgh  Lyons,  M.D Assistant  in  Neurology 

Rankin  McBride,  B.A Instructor  in  History 

Edmond  W.  Macdonald,  B.A Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

Elizabeth  V.  D.  McDowell,  A.M Assistant    Professor    of    Speech 

Ross  MacFarland,  B.A Instructor  in  Psychology 

Esther  McGill,  A.M Instructor  in  English 

G.  Ethelbert  McKennon,  B.S Research  Assistant  in  Anatomy 

Earl  B.  McKinley,  M.D Professor   of    Bacteriology   and 

(September  12,  1928)  Director  of  School  of  Tropical 

Medicine 

Jean  MacLeod,  A.B Assistant  in  Fine  Arts 

Douglas  B.  Maggs,  S.J.D Visiting  Professor  of  Law 

Stuart  E.  Mandeville,  M.D Assistant   in   Laryngology   and 

Otology 

Edwin  G.  Manovill,  M.D Instructor  in  Anatomy 

F.  Ronald  Mansbridge,  A.B Assistant  in  English 

Ralph  Marcus,  Ph.D Lecturer  in  Semitic  Languages 

(February  1,  1928) 

Clement  B.  Masson,  M.D Instructor  in  Neurology 

Robert  E.  Mathews,  J.D Visiting  Professor  of  Law 

May  R.  Mayers,  M.D Instructor  in  Urology 

Robert  Mazet,  Jr.,  M.D Assistant  in  Pathology 

(February  1,  1928) 

Chaim  J.  Mehlmann,  M.D Assistant  in  Dermatology 

William  B.  Meloney,  A.B Assistant  in  English 

Mrs.  Sally  D.  Moon-Adams,  M.D Assistant  in  Dermatology 

Richmond  L.  Moore,  M.D Instructor  in  Surgery 

(November  1,  1928) 
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Name  Title 

James  G.  Morrissey,  M.D Assistant   in   Laryngology   and 

(October  1,  1928)  Otology 

Dudley  J.  Morton,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 

Ethel  Mott,  M.D Assistant  in  Pathology 

(February  1,  1928) 

Harmon  L.  Mudd,  A.  B Instructor  in  Economics 

Robert  Muller,  M.D Instructor  in  Surgery 

(April  1,  1928) 

Edward  G.  Murphy,  D.D.S Instructor  in  Dentistry 

Isaac  E.  Nash,  M.D Assistant  in  Dermatology 

Harry  Neivert,  M.D Instructor  in  Laryngology  and 

Otology 

Lillian  I.  Nelson,  A.B Research     Assistant     in     Food 

Chemistry 

Elizabeth  Nesbitt,  M.D Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

Allan  Nevins,  A.M Associate  in  History 

George  Nobbe,  A.M Assistant  in  English 

Francis  W.  O'Connor,  L.R.C.P Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

Philip  D.  O'Connor,  M.D Instructor  in  Ophthalmology 

Bruno  Oetteking,  Ph.D Lecturer  in  Anthropology 

(From  February  1,  1929) 

Floyd  B.  O'Rear,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Pablo  M.  Otero,  M.D Instructor     in     Public     Health 

(School   of   Tropical   Medicine) 
Leo  J.  Palmer,  M.D Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

(October  1,  1928) 
Samuel  Parker,  M.D Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

(August  1,  1928) 
Wilber  G.  Parks,  A.B Assistant  in  Chemistry 

(February  1,  1928) 

Paul  W.  Paustian,  A.M Instructor  in  Economics 

Osborn  P.  Perkins,  M.D Instructor  in  Ophthalmology 

Carl  A.  Peterson,  M.D Instructor  in  Anatomy 

Mimosa  Pflatz-Fejos,  Ph.D Research    Assistant    in    Chem- 

(October  15,  1928)  istry 

Howard  W.  Potter,  M.D Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

(October  1,  1928) 
Florence  Powdermaker,  M.D Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

(November  1,  1928) 
Randolph  Raynolds,  M.D Instructor  in  Surgery 

(November  1,  1928) 

Alec  Robinovitch,  M.D Assistant  in  Neurology 

Mary  M.  Reed,  Ph.D Assistant   Professor   of    Educa- 
tion 

Algernon  B.  Reese,  M.D Instructor  in  Ophthalmology 

James  W.  Reid,  Jr.,  B.S Assistant    in    Economic    Geog- 
raphy 
Andrew  C.  Rice,  M.S Assistant  in  Chemistry 

(February  1,  1928) 

Edward  A.  Richards Instructor  in  English 

Alan  H.  Richardson,  B.S Instructor  in  Chemistry 

(February  1,  1928) 
John  Henry  Richardson,  Ph.D Lecturer  in  Social  Science 

(February  1,  1928) 

Samuel  H.  Roberts Lecturer  in  Optometry 

Campbell  Robertson,  B.S Assistant  in  Chemistry 

James  G.  Robilotti,  M.D Assistant  in  Urology 

R.  R.  Rogers,  A.M Assistant  in  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing 
William  M.  Rogers,  Ph.D Instructor  in  Anatomy 
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Name  Title 

Francis  M.  Root,  Ph.D Visiting    Lecturer    in    Tropical 

Medicine    (School    of    Tropical 
Medicine) 

Lester  Rosenberg,  M.D Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children 

Theodore  Rosenthal,  M.D Assistant  in  Dermatology 

Roberts  Rugh,  A.M Assistant  in  Zoology 

Charles  E.  Rush,  B.L.S Librarian   of    Teachers    College 

and  Professor  of  Education 

Winston  U.  Rutledge,  M.D Instructor  in  Dermatology 

Victor  B.  Scalise,  Met.E Assistant  in  Dermatology 

Meyer  Schapiro,  A.M Lecturer  in  Fine  Arts 

Warren  E.  Schutt,  A.B Instructor  in  English 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Scripture,  A.B Assistant  in  Neurology 

Jakob  J.  Sederholm      Lecturer  in  Geology 

(September  i,  1928) 

Harley  L.  Sensemann,  A.M Instructor  in  English 

Olaf  J.  Severnd Assistant  in  Zoology 

John  P.  Seward,  A.M Assistant  in  Psychology 

Herman  Sharlit,  M.D Assistant  in   Dermatology  and 

in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

Herbert  Sherman,  M.D Assistant  in  Dermatology 

William  D.  Sherwood,  M.D Assistant  in  Neurology 

John  Shesta,  C.E Lecturer   in    Civil    Engineering 

Benjamin  R.  Shore.  M.D Assistant  in  Pathology 

(February  1,  1928) 
Carl  S.  Shoup,  A.B Instructor  in   Business  Admin- 
istration 

Edmund  W.  Sinnott,  Ph.D Professor  of  Botany 

Lawrence  W.  Sloan,  M.D Assistant  in  Medicine 

(December  1,  1927) 

Harold  Skelton,  M.Sc Instructor  in  Physiology 

Joseph  Smith,  M.D Assistant  in  Neurology 

Sydney  Solomon,  A.M Assistant  in  Zoology 

William  E.  Soothill,  A.M Visiting  Professor  of  Chinese 

(February  1,  1928) 
Maxim  Steinbach,  M.D Research    Assistant    in    Bacte- 
riology 

Jacinto  Steinhardt,  A.M Assistant  in  Zoology 

Elias  L.  Stern,  M.D Instructor  in  Anatomy 

Florence  M.  Stone,  A.M Assistant  in  Bacteriology 

William  E.  Studdiford,  M.D Instructor    in    Obstetrics    and 

Gynecology 

Jenaro  Suarez,  M.D Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

(School  of  Tropical  Medicine) 
Ruth  Sullivan,  Ph.D Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Chil- 

(October  1,  1928)  dren 

John  J.  Swan,  M.E Comptroller  of  Barnard  College 

Stanley  S.  Tausend,  M.D Instructor  in  Anatomy 

(October  1,  1928) 
Dorothy  S.  Thomas,  Ph.D Assistant    Professor   of    Educa- 

(October  1,  1928)  tion 

Walter  G.  Thomas,  S.B Associate  in  Design 

Charles  B.  Thompson,  M.D Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

Richard  Thompson,  M.D Instructor  in  Bacteriology 

William  P.  Thompson,  M.D Assistant  in  Medicine 

Leslie  J.  Todd,  A.M Assistant  in  Food  Chemistry 

•   (May  7,  1928) 

Mary  E.  Townsend,  Ph.D Assistant   Professor  of   History 

Payson  J.  Treat,  Ph.D Visiting  Professor  of  History 

Kenneth  B.  Turner,  M.D Assistant  in  Medicine 

(November  1,  1928) 
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Name  Title 

William  DeG.  Turner,  Ph.D Instructor    in    Chemical    Engi- 
neering 

Harold  C.  Urey,  Ph.D Associate    Professor    of    Chem- 

(February  1,  1929)  istry 

Cecil  S.  Van  Vleet,  M.S Assistant   in    Biological    Chem- 
istry 
Harry  O.  Veach,  M.D Assistant    Professor    of    Physi- 
ology 

Helen  Ware,  A.B Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

Israel  Weinstein,  M.D Instructor  in  Physiology 

Ell  wood  E.  Weise,  M.D Assistant  in  Dermatology 

Louis  R.  Welzmiller,  B.S Lecturer  in  Optometry 

John  M.  Wheeler,  M.D Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

Charlotte  Wild Assistant  in  Zoology 

Ira  Wilens,  M.D Assistant     in     Obstetrics     and 

Gynecology 

R.  R.  Williams,  M.D Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

(November  1,  1928) 
Edmund  B.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.      .   DaCosta  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Zoology 

Jessie  M.  Wilson,  M.D Instructor    in    Physiology    and 

Assistant  in  Medicine 
John  Arthur  Wilson Lecturer  on  the  Charles  Fred- 
erick Chandler  Foundation 

Frederic  A.  Woll,  Ph.D Associate  in  Optometry 

Tryphosa  R.  Worcester,  M.D Assistant  in  Dermatology 

Clifton  A.  Young,  M.D Assistant  in  Medicine 

Timothy  Phoon  Young,  M.A Assistant  in  Botany 

James  F.  B.  Zweighaft,  M.D Instructor  in  Physiology 

Raymund  L.  Zwemer,  Ph.D Instructor  in  Anatomy 

Leaves  of  Absence 

For  the  whole  or  part  of  the  academic  year  1 027-1028 
were  granted  to  the  following  officers 

Name  Title 

Marston  T.  Bogert,  LL.D Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry 

Jean  Broadhurst,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of   Biology 

Wendell  T.  Bush,  Ph.D Associate     Professor     of     Phil- 
osophy 
John  W.  Cunllffe,  D.Litt Professor  of    English    and    Di- 
rector of  the  School  of  Journalism 
Bess  V.  Cunningham,  Ph.D Assistant   Professor   of   Educa- 
tion 

Samuel  R.  Detwiler,  Ph.D Professor  of  Anatomy 

George  C.  Diekman,  Ph.G.,  M.D Professor     of     Pharmacy     and 

Associate  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Pharmacy 

William  B.  Dinsmoor,  S.B Professor  of  Architecture 

Edward  M.  Earle,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of  History 

John  Erskine,  LL.D.,  Litt.D Professor  of  English 

Austin  P.  Evans,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of  History 

Dixon  R.  Fox,  Ph.D Professor  of  History 

John  L.  Gerig,  Litt.D Professor  of  Celtic 

Robert  M.  Haig,  Ph.D Professor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration 

Charles  E.  Hamilton,  M.D Instructor  in  Medicine 

Charles  A.  Harriman      Assistant    Professor    of    Archi- 
tecture 
Charles  D.  Hazen,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D Professor  of  History 
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Name  Title 

Frederick  C.  Hicks,  Litt.D Associate    Professor    of    Legal 

Bibliography    and    Law   Libra- 
rian 

Frederic  G.  Hoffherr,  A.B Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Harry  L.  Hollingworth,  Ph.D Professor  of  Psychology 

Mrs.  Leta  S.  Hollingworth,  Ph.D.      .    .    .   Associate    Professor   of   Educa- 
tion 

James  F.  Hosic,  Ph.D Professor  of  Education 

Clare  M.  Howard,  Ph.D Assistant   Professor  of   English 

Maude  A.  Huttman,  Ph.D Assistant   Professor  of   History 

Harold  A.  Iddles,  Ph.D Instructor  in  Chemistry 

Huger  W.  Jervey,  D.C.L Professor  of  Law  and  Dean  of 

the  Faculty  of  Law 

William  C.  Johnson,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Pathology 

Harold  E.  Jones,  Ph.D Assistant     Professor     of     Psy- 
chology 

Beatrice  M.  Kesten,  M.D Assistant  in  Medicine 

Ralph  deL.  Kronig,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

William  W.  Lawrence,  Ph.D Professor  of  English 

Charles  C.  Lieb,  M.D Professor  of  Pharmacology 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  LL.D Professor  of  Social  Legislation 

Robert  F.  Loeb,  M.D Associate  in  Medicine 

John  H.  H.  Lyon,  Litt.D Associate  Professor  of  English 

William  A.  McCall,  Ph.D Professor  of  Education 

Rustin  McIntosh,  M.D Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren 
Josephine  A.  Marshall,  A.M Assistant    Professor    of    House- 
hold Arts  Education 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  A.B Professor  of  Music 

George  L.  Meylan,  M.D Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  Ph.D Professor  of  Economics 

William  P.  Montague,  Ph.D Professor  of  Philosophy 

Parker  T.  Moon,  Ph.D Associate    Professor   of     Inter- 
national Relations 
Annie  E.  Moore,  A.M Assistant    Professor   of    Educa- 
tion 

Jerome  J.  Morgan,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of  Chemical 

Engineering 

Gardner  Murphy,  Ph.D Instructor  in  Psychology 

Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Ph.D Professor  of  Marketing 

Federico  de  Onis,  Litt.D Professor  of  Spanish  Literature 

Harry  L.  Parr,  Mech.E Associate  Professor  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineering 

Cyrus  H.  Peake,  A.M Lecturer  in  Chinese 

Walter  B.  Pitkin,  B.D Associate  Professor  of  Journal- 
ism 

Richard  R.  B.  Powell,  LL.B Professor  of  Law 

John  Dyneley  Prince,  Ph.D Professor     of     Slavonic     Lan- 
guages 

Hugh  W.  Puckett,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  German 

Mrs.  Emily  J.  Putnam,  A.B Associate  in   Greek  and  Latin 

Walter  Rautenstrauch,  M.S Professor    of    Industrial    Engi- 
neering 

Dickinson  W.  Richards,  Jr.,  M.D Assistant  in  Medicine 

Joseph  F.  Ritt,  Ph.D Associate   Professor  of   Mathe- 
matics 

Lindsay  Rogers,  Ph.D Professor  of  Public  Law 

Dorothy  Scarborough,  Litt.D Assistant  Professor  of   English 

Joseph  Schroff,  D.D.S Associate     Professor     of     Oral 

Pathology 

Henry  C.  Sherman,  Ph.D Mitchill  Professor  of  Chemistry 

James  T.  Shotwell,  LL.D Professor  of  History 
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Name  Title 

Vladimir  G.  Simkhovitch,  Ph.D Professor  of  Economic  History 

Philip  E.  Smith,  Ph.D Professor  of  Anatomy 

Russell  G.  Smith,  A.M Instructor  in  Sociology 

Harrison  R.  Steeves,  Ph.D Associate   Professor  of   English 

Arthur  F.  Taggart,  M.E Professor  of  Ore  Dressing 

Ashley  H.  Thorndike,  L.H.D Professor  of  English 

Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.     .    .    .   Professor  of  Education 

William  P.  Trent,  LL.D.,  D.C.L Professor  of  English  Literature 

Samuel  A.  Tucker,  Ph.B Assistant  Professor  of  Electro- 
chemistry 
Hermann  T.  Vulte,  Ph.D Associate    Professor   of   House- 
hold Chemistry 

William  E.  Weld,  LL.D Professor  of  Economics 

H.  Theodric  Westrbook,  A.M Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin 

Mary  T.  Whitley,  Ph.D Assistant    Professor   of   Educa- 
tion 

Cora  M.  Winchell,  B.S Professor    of    Household    Arts 

Education 

Lester  McL.  Wilson,  Ph.D Professor  of  Education 

Mrs.  Helen  T.  Woolley,  LL.D Professor  of  Education 

Ernest  H.  Wright,  Ph.D Associate   Professor  of   English 

John  H.  Wuorinen,  A.M Instructor  in  History 

Clarence  H.  Young,  Ph.D Professor  of  Greek  Archaeology 


Representatives  of  the  University  during   1926-1927 


At  the  Installations  of 

William  O.  Hotchkiss,  President  of  Michigan  Col- 
lege of  Mines,  Houghton,  Mich.  (August  13, 
1926) 

Homer  Ethan  Wark,  President  of  West  Virginia 
Wesleyan  College,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va.  (Octo- 
ber 1,  1926) 

John  Carey  Acheson,  President  of  Macalester 
College,  St.   Paul,  Minn.   (October  15,   1926) 


Arnold  Bennett  Hall,  President  of  the  University 
of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon  (October  18-23, 
1926) 

Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  President  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City  (November 
4,  1926) 


Grady  Gammage,  President  of  Arizona  State 
Teachers  College,  Flagstaff,  Arizona  (Novem- 
ber 21,  1926) 

Thomas  Elsa  Jones,  President  of  Fisk  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  (December  4-7,  1926) 

John  Edgar  Park,  President  of  Wheaton  College, 
Norton,  Mass.  (May  21,  1927) 

David  Dallas  Jones,  President  of  Bennet  College 
for  Women,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  (May  25,  1927) 

Mordecai  Wyatt  Johnson,  President  of  How- 
ard University,  Washington,  D.  C.  (June  10, 
1927) 


Frederick  W.  Denton, 
M.S.,  240  College  Avenue, 
Houghton,  Mich. 

Syrus  Orestes  Bond,  A.M . 
Lost  Creek,  W.  Va. 

Gregory  D.  Walcott, 
A.M.  '99,  Ph.D.  '04, 
1489  W.  Minnehaha  St. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

James  Henry  Gilbert, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Ore- 
gon, Eugene,  Oregon 

Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Frederick  J.  E.  Wood- 
bridge,  LL.D. 

HerbertE.  Hawkes,  Ph.D. 

John  J.  Coss,  A.M. 

T.  C.  Osborn 


Norman  Frost,  A.M., 
Ph.D.  Peabody  College, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve, 
LL.D. 

S.  M.  Broderick,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

Alfred  Anthony,  Class 
of  '98  Mines,  1719  K 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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At  Anniversary  Celebrations 


Jubilee  of  the  University  of  Adelaide,  Adelaide, 
Australia  (August  14-19,  1926) 

Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Lutheran  Semi- 
nary, Gettysburg,  Pa.  (September  21,  22,  23, 
1926) 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  Col- 
lege Station,  Texas  (October  15  to  17,   1926) 


Semi-Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Founding  of 

the    University    of    Oregon,    Eugene,    Oregon 

(October  18-23,  1926) 
Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Western  Reserve 

University,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (November  12-13, 

1926) 
Centennial    Celebration   of   Mississippi    College, 

Clinton,    Miss.    (November   18,    19,    20,    1926) 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the  Royal 
Geographic  Society  of  Belgium,  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium (November,  1926) 

Centennial  Celeb  ation  of  the  Founding  of  Fur- 
man  University,  Greenville,  S.  C.  (December 
7,  1926) 

Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (April  27-30,  1927) 

Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Founding  of  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  England  (June  23, 
1927) 

250th  Anniversary  of  the  Leopold-Franzens  Uni- 
versity, Innsbruck,  Tirol,  Austria  (June  24  to 
26,  1927) 

Five  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of 
the  Univ  rsity  of  Louvain,  Louvain,  Belgium, 
June  28  and  29,  1927 

Troisieme  Congres  Internationale  des  Sciences 
Administratives,    Paris,    France  (June,    1927) 


Professor      Herbert      W. 

Gartrell,  A.M. 
Levering     Tyson,     M.A. 


George  Summey,  Jr., 
Ph.D.,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  English  in  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas 

James  Henry  Gilbert, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Ore- 
gon, Eugene,  Oregon 

Jesse  Earl  Hyde,  Ph.D., 
Professor  in  Western  Re- 
serve University 

Alfred  B.  Butts,  Missis- 
sippi Agricultural  and 
Mech.  Col.,  Agricultural 
College,  Miss. 

Gary  N.    Calkins,  Ph.D. 


Francis  P.  Gaines,  Ph.D., 

Furman  University 

Michael  I.  Pupin,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

George     Philip     Krapp, 
Ph.D. 

Milton    C.    Del    Manzo 
Thomas  Alexander 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes 

Howard    Lee    McBain, 

Ph.D. 
Lindsay     Rogers,     Ph.D. 


Miscellaneous 

International  Congress  of  Accountants,  Amster- 
dam (July  6,  1926) 

Anglo-American  Conference  of  Teachers  of  His- 
tory, University  of  London,  London,  England 
(Week  of  July  12,  1926) 

Inauguration  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine, 
University  of  Porto  Rico,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 
(September  22,  1926) 


International    Congress  of  Americanists,  Rome, 

Italy  (September,  1926) 
Opening  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry 

of    the    University    of    Rochester,    Rochester, 

N.  Y.  (October  25  and  26,  1926) 


Robert  H.  Montgomery 
Ph.D. 

Maude  A.  Huttman,  Ph.D. 

William  R.  Shepherd, 
Ph.D. 

Frederick  J.  E.  Wood- 
bridge 

William  Darrach 

Stephen  G.  Williams 

Edgar  J.  Muller 

A.  L.  Goodman 

Karl  M.  Vogel 

J.  A.  Lopez 

Gladys  A.  Reichard,  A.M. 

Ruth  F.  Benedict,  Ph.D. 

H.  B.  Williams,  M.D. 
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Sixty-second  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (October 
28  and  29,  1926) 


Association  of  American  Universities,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  (November  11,  1926) 


Nineteenth  Annual  National  Conference  on  Taxa- 
tion, Philadelphia,  Pa.  (In  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 15,  1926) 

International  Conference  on  Bituminous  Coal, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  (November  15-18,  1926) 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
Buffalo,  New  York  (November  26  and  27, 
1926) 

Celebration  in  Honor  of  Alfred  Loisy 

Annual  Meeting,  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.  (May  6  and  7,  1927) 

Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Architecture,  Washington,  D.  C.  (May  9  and 
10,  1927) 

Dedication  of  New  Buildings  and  Campus  of  the 
Hartford  Seminary  Foundation,  Hartford, 
Conn.  (May  17-18,  1927) 

Dedication  of  New  Buildings  and  Grounds  of 
School  of  Business  Administration  of  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (June  4,  1927) 

Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engi- 
neering Education,  University  of  Maine  (June 
27  to  30,  1927) 


Adam  Leroy  Jones 
Herbert  E.  Hawkes 
William   Chandler   Bag- 
ley 
Dixon  Ryan  Fox 
Frederick    J.    E.    Wood- 
bridge 
Herbert  E.  Hawkes 
Adam  Leroy  Jones 
W.  J.  MacGreevy 
Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman 


Jerome  J.  Morgan 


H.  E.  Hawkes 

A.  L.  Jones 

W.  L.  Eccles 

Charles  Downer  Hazen 

Adam  Leroy  Jones 


Harold  V.  Walsh 
Joseph  Hudnut 

Chaplain  Knox 


James  C.  Bonbright 
George  B.  Pegram 


Representatives  of  the  University  during  1927-1928 


At  the  Installations  of 


Ernest  James  Jaqua,  President  of  Scripps  Col- 
lege, Claremont,  Cal.  (October  14  and  15,  1927) 

A.  A.  Shaw,  President  of  Denison  University, 
Granville,  Ohio  (October  21,  1927) 

William  Mather  Lewis,  President  of  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pa.  (October  20  and  21,  1927) 

Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  President  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, Oberlin,  Ohio  (October  24,  1927) 

John  Mackintosh  Shaw,  Professor  in  the  Chair  of 
Christian  Theology,  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Auburn,  N.  Y.  (October  25,  1927) 

Arthur  Stanley  Pease,  President  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, Amherst,  Mass.  (November  4,  1927) 

Rev.  James  Moffatt,  D.D.,  D.Litt.  in  the  Wash- 
burn Chair  of  Church  History,  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  N.  Y.  (November  9,  1927) 

John  Burgstahler,  President  of  Cornell  College, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa  (November  18,  1927) 

Alfred  Franklin  Hughes,  President  of  Hamline 
University,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  (December  13, 
1927) 

Matthew  Lyle  Spencer,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.  (February 
22,  1928) 

Earl  Enyeart  Harper,  President  of  Evansville 
College,    Evansville,    Ind.    (March    22,    1928) 


J.     Boyce    Smith,     A.M., 

LL.M. 
Raymond  Carroll  Osburn, 
Ph.D. 
James  K.  Finch 

Dino  Bigongiari 

Frank  Lemuel  Gosnell, 
A.M.  '17,  A.B.  Rochester 
'14,  B.D.,  Union  Theol. 
'i7 

Walter  W.  Palmer 

Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes 


Clair  Francis  Littell, 
Ph.D.  '21,  Cornell  College 

Gregory  Dexter  Wal- 
cott,  Ph.D. 

Bruce  Elmore,  A.B.  '00, 
M.D.  '03 

Walter  Guy  Parker, 
A.M. 
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William  M.  Magee,  President  of  Marquette  Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee,  Wis.  (April  22  and  23, 
1928) 

Francis  Pendleton  Gaines,  President  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C.  (April  25, 
1928) 

Frederick  B.  Robinson,  President  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  N.  Y.  (May  7,  1928) 


James  M.  O' Gorman,  T.C. 

'09,  A.M.  '11 

Hubert  McNeill Poteat, 
Ph.D.  '13 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
William  Barclay  Parsons 
Marcellus      Hartley 

Dodge 
Frederick    J.    E.    Wood- 
bridge 
Herbert  E.  Hawkes 


At  Anniversary  Celebrations 


Centennial  Celebration  of  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto, Toronto,  Canada  (October  6,  1927) 

Centenary  of  the  Birth  of  Marcelin  Berthelot, 
Paris,  France  (October  23-26,  1927) 

One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (November 
15.  1927) 

Celebration  of  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of   Porto    Rico    (March    10-14,    1928) 

Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of 
Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary, 
Louisville,  Ky.  (May  2,  1928) 

Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  New  Jersey 
College  for  Women,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
May  10,  1928) 

150th  Anniversary  Celebration  of  the  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  (May  18  and  19, 
1928) 

Quarter-Centennial  and  Home-Coming  of  the 
College  of  Industrial  Arts  of  the  Texas  State 
College  for  Women,  Denton,  Texas  (June  2, 
1928) 


Frederick  J.  E.  Wood- 
bridge,    LL.D.,    Litt.D. 

Marston  Taylor  Bogert, 
Ph.B.,  LL.D. 

Walter  Nicholas  Glapp 


Frederick    J.    E.    Wood- 
bridge 
Robert   Hubbard,   LL.B. 


Dean     Virginia     Gilder- 
sleeve 

Herbert  E.  Hawkes 
George  Allan  Odam,  A.M. 


Miscellaneous 

Dedication  of  Eleanor  Joy  Toll  Residence  Hall, 
Scripps  College,  Claremont,  Cal.  (October  14 
and  15,  1927) 

Sixty-Third  Convocation  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (October 
20  and  21,  1927) 

Dedication  and  opening  of  University  clinics  and 
new  medical  laboratories  of  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  111.  (October  31  and  November 
1,  1927) 

Meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Univer- 
sities, Washington,  D.  C.  (November  10  and 
12,  1927 

Meetings  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land, Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  (November  25  and 
26,  1927) 

Twenty-second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  New 
York  City  (December  29,  1927) 


J.  Boyce  Smith,  A.M., 
LL.M. 

William  Fletcher  Rus- 
sell 

Michael  I.  Pupin 

Allen  O.  Whipple,  M.D. 

Francis  Carter  Wood, 
Sc.D. 

Robert     Herndon     Fife 
Adam  Leroy  Jones 

H.  E.  Hawkes 
A.  L.  Jones 
John  Erskine 
Ben  D.  Wood 
Alexander    Guy    Spiers 
Edward  S.  Elliott 
Herbert  E.  Hawkes 
Reynolds  Benson 
Rogers  H.  Bacon 
Frank  D.  Fackenthal 
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Meetings  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges, 
Atlantic    City,    N.    J.    (January    12-14,    1928) 

Conference  on  Curricula  Work  in  Religion,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.  (February  17-19,  1928) 

American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business,  Chicago,  111.  (May  2-5,  1928) 

Meeting  of  Association  of  Deans,  Amherst,  Mass. 
(May  11  and  12,  1928) 

Annual  Meeting,  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Architecture,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (May  14  and 
15,  1928) 

Conventions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, St.  Louis,  Mo.  (May  15,  16,  17,  18,  19, 
1928) 

Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Dental  Council, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (May  16-18,  1928) 

Congres  International  de  Linguistique  Romane 
University  de  Dijon,  Dijon,  France  (May  28, 
29,  30,  1928) 

Conference  of  the  American,  Library  Association, 
West  Barden,  Ind.  (May  28-June  2,  1928) 

The  Tercentenary  Commemoration  of  the  Found- 
ing of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  America, 
New  York  (June  9-11,  1928) 


Thirty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Societyforthe 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.  (June  26-29,  1928) 


HERBERTE.  HAWKES.Ph.D. 

Adam  Leroy  Jones,  Ph.D. 
Herbert  E.  Hawkes 
John  J.  Coss 
Herbert  W.  Schneider 
R.  C.  McCrea 

Herbert  E.  Hawkes 

Joseph  Hudnut 

William  A.  Boring 


Alfred  Owre 

John  L.  Gerig 
Henri  F.  Muller 

C.  C.  Williamson 

William  Barclay  Parsons 
Marcellus    Hartley 

Dodge 
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PART    II 

Report  of  the  Treasurer 


REPORT 

To  the  Trustees  of 

Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York 

The  Treasurer  makes  the  following  report  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Corporation  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1928. 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT  (GENERAL  FUNDS) 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1928 

INCOME  FROM  ALL  SOURCES 

From  Endowments: 

Rents  (see  page  6) $887,921.70 

Income  of  Special  Endowments  (see  page  6) 1,359,182.69   §2,247,104.39 

From  Investments  in  Personal  Property  (see  page  6) 25,100.99 

From   Investment  of  Redemption  Fund  (see  page  6) 55,317.08 

From  Gifts  and  Receipts  for  Designated   Purposes    (see 

page  7) 729,274.56 

From  Allied  Corporations  (see  page  7) 1,103,136.60 

From  Students: 

Fees  (see  page  9) 4,010,693.70 

Residence  Halls  (see  page  9) 472,824.17 

Dining  Halls  (see  page  9) 371,997.50 

Other  Income 8,747.22    $4,864,262.59 


From  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  (see  page  9) .  . 
From  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  (see  page  9)  .  .  .  . 
From  Civil  Engineering  Testing  Laboratory  (see  page  9) . 
From  Miscellaneous  Sources  (see  page  9) 

Total  Income 

EXPENSES 
Educational  Administration  and   Instruction 

(see  page  28) 7,293,574.99 

Buildings    and    Grounds — Maintenance    (see 

page  30) 917,588.43 

Library  (see  page  35) 328,411.97 


55,833.45 

34,539  85 

23,011.18 

7,258.85 


§9,144,839.54 


Business  Administration  of  the  Corporation: 
Salaries  and  Office  Expenses  (see  page  34) . . 
Insurance  on  Academic  Buildings  [Fire  and 
Liability]  (see  page  34) 

Annuities  (see  page  35) 

Interest  on  Corporate  Debt,  etc.  (see  page  36) 

Total  Expenses  exclusive  of  provision  for  Re- 
demption Fund  and  Amortization  of  Loan 
of  1925 

Balance,  being  excess  of  Income  over  Ex- 
penses before  providing  for  Redemption 
Fund  and  Amortization  of  Loan  of  1925 . . . 

Deduct: 

Amount  transferred  to  Redemption  Fund 
for  retirement  of  4  per  cent  Mortgage 
Bonds 

Amount  transferred  for  Amortization  of 
Loan  of  1925 

Deficit,  being  excess  of  expenses  for  main- 
tenance over  income  after  providing  for 
Redemption  Fund  and  Amortization  of  Loan 
of  1925  


176,631.03 


44,602.32         221,233.35 


30,078.65 
327.415.14 


9,118,302.53 


26,537.01 


100,000.00 
95,000.00         195,000.00 


S168.462.99 
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36  COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 


INTEREST  ACCOUNT 

Interest  Paid: 

On  Columbia  College  Bonds $90,000.00 

On  Ledoux  Account 285.21 

On  College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  Mortgages 5,625.00 

On  Upper  and  Lower  Estates  Mortgage 228,481  60 

On  437  West  117th  Street  Mortgage 3,023.33 


Deduct  Interest  Received  as  Follows: 

503-11  Broadway 11,707.62 

620  Fifth  Avenue 500.00 


$327,415.14 


12,207.62 
$315,207.52 
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COLUMBIA       UNIVERSITY 


BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,  1928 


ASSETS 


Cash  at  Banks  and  on  Hand 
Notes  Receivable 


Accounts  Receivable: 

Sundry  Debtors 

Accounts  Receivable — Students,  less  reserve. 
Arrears  of  Rent  (see  page  45 ) 


$119,852.64 

7.178.63 
13,252.52 


Loans  to  Students,  less  Reserve  (see  pages  38-39) . 

Inventories  of  Materials  and  Supplies 

Rents  Accrued — not  due 

Deferred  Charges: 

Unexpired  Insurance 

Miscellaneous 


75.344  14 
4.464.37 


Advances — Building  Loans 

Advances — University  Patents,  Inc 

Advances  and  Charges  Against  Future  Appropriations  and  Bequests 

Advances  on  Account  of  Income  of  Special  Endowments  and  Gifts 
(see  pages  54  and  66): 
Income  of  Special  Endowments $1,914  04 


Gifts. 


2,989.54 


Securities  Owned — Book  Value  (see  page  90) 

Investment  of  Deposits — Book  Value  (see  Contra  $66,0S1.27) 

University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment  at  Cost  (see  page  97) 

Joint  Administrative  Board  Advances  (New  Medical  School) 

Rental  Property: 
General  Funds: 

Upper   and   Lower  Estates  at 

1928  Assessed  Valuation $26,350,500.00 

Other  Property  at  Book  Values 

(see  page  100)    6,514,481.10 


General 
Funds 


$264,419.69 
55.248.33 


136,359.04 
10S.658.S0 

242.211.88 
76.150.56 


78,239.71 

9,000.00 

10.115.74 

51,216.50 


4,665.07 

36.140  94 

31,330,524.24 

132,545.79 


Special  Funds. 


Redemption  Fund: 

Securities 

Cash  at  Bank  (see  page  91). 


32.864,981.10 
5,460,430.20 


$1,138,350.00 
11,650.00 


Special 
Endowments 
and  Funds 

$120,945.80 
46,662,00 


3,924.75 
65.40S.47 


1.568.80 
215.000.00 


4.903.58 

27.851,218.28 


Total 


$385,365.4; 
101,910.3.' 


140,283. 7< 

174,067.2; 

242.211.8f 

76.150.5f 


79.808.51 

224.000.0C 

10.115.74 

51,216.50 


4.903.58 

27.855.883.35 

36.140.94 

31,330,524.24 

132.545.79 


32,864,981.10       5,460,430.20     38,325,411.30 


1.130.000.00 


1.150,000.00 


Loans— Due  from  General  Funds  and  Special  Endowments  and 
Funds  per  Contra 


$66,550,477.39  $33,770.061.88$100,320,539.27 


3.755.477.94       3,755.477.94 


$66,550,477.39  $37,525,539.82$104. 076. 017.21 


Included  in  the  assets  are  real  estate  investments,  etc.,  amounting  to  $7,536,942.55  representing  property 
received  from  the  Estate  of  Amos  F.  Eno.  together  with  the  accumulated  income  thereon  which  is  subject  to 
a  contingent  liability  to  refund  to  the  Executors  the  amount  of  any  claims  that  may  arise  for  which  provision 
has  not  been  made. 
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BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,  1928 

Special 
General  Endowments 

LIABILITIES,  RESERVES,  FUNDS  AND  CAPITAL  Funds  and  Funds  Total 

counts  Payable $19, 670.95  $516.26  $20,187.21 

eposits: 

Students $19,599.79 

)thers  (See  Contra  $36,140.94) 66,081.27 

85,681.06  85,681.06 


fments  Received  in  Advance: 

General  Funds: 

From  Students — For  Fees 41,348.05 

Prepaid  Rents — Rental  Properties 13,841.98 


55,190.03 
Special  Funds: 

Prepaid  Rents — Rental  Properties 916  66 


Accrued  Interest: 

Mortgages  Payable 59,007.39 

Columbia  College  Bonds  Payable 7,500.00 

Deposits 160.10 


M  ortgages — Payable : 

Upper  and  Lower  Estates 4,512,500.00 

University  Property 172,500.00 

Rental  Property 4,033,500.00 


55,190.03  916.66  56,106.69 


66.667.49  66,667.49 


8,718,500.00  8,718,500.00 


Reserves: 

Contingent  Items 253,068.35 

Requisitions  Outstanding:  Estimated 221,007.78 


221,269.01           252,807.12           474,076.13 

Columbia  College  4%  Mortgage  Bonds 2,250,000.00                                  2,250,000.00 

Unexpended  Income  (see  page  54) 976,764.18          976,764.18 

Unexpended    Gifts   and    Receipts   for   Designated    Purposes    (see 

page  66) 1,515,579.21        1,515,579.21 

Endowments  and  Funds: 

Special  Endowments  (see  page  139) 33,427,722.52     33,427,722.52 

Student  Loan  Endowments  (see  pages  38-39) 173,369.89           124,046.03           297,415.92 

Permanent — For  Purchase  of  Land,  etc.  (see  page  141) 17,184,574.52                                17,184,574.52 

Capital  Account  (see  page  42) 33,859,764.34                                  33,859,764.34 

Principal  of  Redemption  Fund 1,150,000.00                                    1,150,000.00 

Amortization — Loan  of  1925 237,500.00                                       237,500.00 


$64,022,187.29  $36.29S,351. 983100,320.539. 27 
Loans — Due  to  Special  Endowments  and  Funds  per  Contra 2.52S, 290.10       1,227,187.84       3,755,477.94 


$66,550,477.39  $37,525,539. 82$104, 076.017.21 


42  COLUMBIA       UNIVERSITY 

CAPITAL  ACCOUNT  AS  AT  JUNE  30,  1928 

Balance  at  July  1,  1927 $29,236,825.38 

ADJUSTMENTS: 
Add: 

Increase  in  Book  Value  of  Upper  and  Lower  Estates 

based  on  1928  Assessed  Valuations $4,908,500.00 

Unexpended  balances  of  requisitions  outstanding  at 

June  30,  1927 16,152.89 

Insurance  collected  on  Gould  Boat-house 5,000.00 

Transfer  from  Permanent  Funds 3,500.00 

Adjustment  of   Fees    and    Expenses  applicable  to 

prior  years 2,649.40 


$4,935,802.29 
Deduct: 

Adjustment  of  book  value  of  investment  of  special 

endowments 29,374.36 

Adjustment  of  book  value  of  Equipment — Clare- 

mont  Avenue  Dormitories 14,000.00 

Moving  Expenses — Medical  School 8,139.35 

Provision  for  Uncollectible  Fees  and  Accounts 5,000.00 

Cost  of  changing  Claremont  Avenue  properties  from 

dormitories  to  apartments 6,915.06 

Interest  on  gifts  for  New  Medical  School  to  June  30, 

1927 : 4,248.29 

Repairs  to  University  Buildings 3,798.85 

Annuity  payments  applicable  to  prior  years 1,470.83 

Camp  Columbia  advance — written  off 1,161.07 

Uncollectible  accounts  written  off 800  00 

Real  Estate  Supervision 374.00 

Adjustment  of  income  and  expenses  applicable  to 

prior  years 7,345.08 

$82,626.89 
Net  Additions 4,853,175.40 

Adjusted  Balance $34,090,000.78 

Less: 

Transfers  to  Special  Endowments  and  Gifts: 

To  Student  Loan  Funds $51,840.00 

To  Civil  Engineering  Testing  Laboratory  Fund..  5,015.36 

To  Summer  Session  Scholarship  Gift 3,888.00 

To  Chemical  Engineering  Laboratory  Gift 880.09 

To  Income  of  Pulitzer  Fund 150.00               61,773.45 


$34,028,227.33 


Deduct: 

Excess  of  Expenditures  over  Income  for  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1928 


Balance  at  June  30,  1928 $33,859,764.34 
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LINGLEY.  BAIRD  &  DIXON 

ACCOUNTANTS  AND    AUDITORS 
TAX  CONSULTANTS-FACTORY  COSTS  amo  ORGANIZE 
No.  41,  MAIDEN    LANE 
NEW  YORK 


JOITORS-NEW  1 


September  29,  1928 


CERTIFICATE 


Ufa  have  examined  the  books  and  records  of  the  Treasurer  of  Columbia 
University  in  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1928  and 
we  are  satisfied  as  to  the  general  correctness  of  the  aoeounts.   Our  detailed 
report  thereon  has  been  submitted  to  the  Treasurer. 

The  cash  at  banks  and  on  hand  has  been  verified  and  the 
securities  representing  the  invested  endowments  and  funds  have 
either  been  produced  to  us  or  verified  by  certificates  received 
from  the  depositaries.   We  have  verified  the  income  receivable 
from  invested  endowments  and  funds  and  have  tested  and  substan- 
tially verified  all  other  income  shown  by  the  books  of  the 
University.   Payments  made  on  account  of  principal  and  income 
of  General  and  Speoial  Funds  and  Gifts  have  been  tested  to 
satisfy  ourselves  of  their  general  accuracy. 

The  securities  owned  are  carried  either  at  their  purchase 
price  or  at  the  market  value  at  the  date  of  their  acquisition 
by  gift. 

The  Academio  properties,  covering  Land,  Building  and 
Equipment  are  carried  in  the  accounts  at  cost.   The  properties 
known  as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Estates  are  carried  at  1928 
Hew  York  City  assessed  valuations.   The  other  properties  of 
the  University  are  carried  at  cost,  cost  plus  carrying  charges, 
1923  and  1927  New  York  City  assessed  valuations,  and  in  a  few 
instances  at  nominal  values.  These  valuations,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  accompanying  Balance  Sheet,  appear  to  us  to  be  proper. 
Reserves  for  depreciation  have  been  deducted  from  the  activo 
rental  properties. 

On  the  basi3  stated  above,  WE  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that  the  Balance  Sheet 
submitted  herewith  is  in  accordance  with  the  books  and  in  our  opinion  fairly 
reflects  the  financial  status  of>fche  University  at  June  30,.  1928, 
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Payments  by  Allied  Corporations 

(1)     Salaries  Account  Barnard  College.     Credited  to  the  following  Departments 

General  University  Administration $28,600.00 

Anthropology 2,400.00 

Botany 17,900.00 

Chemistry 16.400.00 

Economics 18,750.00 

English  and  Comparative  Literature 52,150.00 

Fine  Arts 7,400.00 

Geology 7,900.00 

Germanic  Languages 12,000.00 

Greek  and  Latin 21,500.00 

History 19,100.00 

Mathematics 10,400.00 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 28,100.00 

Physical  Education 24,050.00 

Physics 9,000.00 

Public  Law 8,000.00 

Romance  Languages 33,400.00 

Zoology 21,700.00 

Library 3,000.00 

Business  Administration 7,683.28 

Annuity  Contributions 2,009.76 

Retiring  Allowances 1,645.00      §353,088.04 


(2)     Salaries  Account  Teachers  College.     Credited  to  the  following  Departments: 

General  University  Administration 400.00 

Food  Chemistry 1,200.00 

Psychiatry 800.00 

Biological  Chemistry 720.00 

Education  and  Practical  Arts 588,450.00 

Institute  of  Public  Health 1,080  00 

Annuity  Contributions 15,515.00        608,165.00 


(3)     Carnegie  Foundation.     Credited  to  the  following: 

Retiring  Allowances 71,445  00 

Widows'  Allowances 32,938.80         104,383.80 


(4)     Presbyterian  Hospital.     Credited  to  the  following: 

Laboratories 37,499.76 


$1,103,136.60 
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ARREARS  OF  RENT,  JUNE  30,  1928 


UPPER  ESTATE 

37  West  48th  Street $1,203.13 

17  West  50th  Street 1,250.00  $2,453.13 


RENTAL  PROPERTY 


$393.34 

40.00 

466.68 

2,716.68 
219.00 
300.00 
304.00 

1,125.00 
125.00 
335.00 
433.35 
443.00 
75.00 
435.83 
520.00 
859.17 
208.34 
250.00 

622  Fifth  Avenue 

25  West  48th  Street 

45  West  48th  Street 

17  West  49th  Street 

22  West  49th  Street 

11-13  West  50th  Street 

23  West  50th  Street 

29  West  50th  Street 

30  West  50th  Street 

36  West  50th  Street 

60  West  50th  Street 

10  West  51st  Street 

404  West  116th  Street 

424-30  West  116th  Street 

435  West  117th  Street 

9,249.35 

ENO  ESTATE 

46  West  64th  Street 

$625.00 
37.00 

662  00 

PHOENIX  ESTATE 

94  First  Avenue $38.00 

21  East  33rd  Street 850.00  888.00 


*$13,252.52 
♦Since  June  30,  1928,  this  amount  has  been  reduced  to  $3,959.13. 
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INCOME  OF  SPECIAL  ENDOWMENTS— NOTES 

TRANSFERS 

(i)     To  Barnard  Medal  Gift $100.00 

(2)  To  Principal  Annie  P.  Burgess  Fund 172.79 

(3)  To  Principal  Class  of  1909  Flagpole  Fund 27.57 

(4)  To  Investment  Columbia  University  Football  Association  Fund 398.84 

(5)  To  Principal  W.  Bayard  Cutting  Jr.  Fellowship  Fund 187.58 

(6)  To  Principal  Amos  F.  Eno  Endowment  Fund 430,980.69 

(7)  To  Principal  Fine  Arts  Endowment  Fund 15,259.51 

(8)  To  Investment  John  Stewart  Kennedy  Fund 522.05 

To  Premium  Account  John  Stewart  Kennedy  Fund 131.93 

(»)     To  Principal  Mary  B.  Pell  Fund 2,224.71 

(i°)     To  Principal  F.  P.  F.  Rhodes  Scholarship  Fund 171.11 

(")     To  Shoemaker  Loan  Fund 250.00 

(12)  To  Principal  Van  Amringe  Memorial  Fund 13.87 

(13)  To  Premium  Account  Special  Investments 2,018.57 

(1")     To  Blumenthal  Loan  Fund 3,134.18 

(I5)     To  Principal  Cartwright  Lectureship  Fund 260.00 

(15)     To  Principal  Francis  Delafield  Alumni  Professorship  Fund 2,840.70 

(1?)     To  Premium  Account  Joseph  R.  DeLamar  Fund 13.81 

(I8)     To  Income  of  Deutsches  Haus  Endowment  Fund 112.17 

(")     To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 35,748.90 

(*>)     To  Income  Barnard  Library  Fund 812.50 

$495,381.48 
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REDEMPTION  FUND 

Balance  in  Fund  at  June  30,  1927 $1,050,000.00 

Add  Securities  and  Cash  Deposited  with  Trustees  of  Fund.  .  .  .  100,000.00 

Balance  in  Fund  at  June  30,  1928 S1.150.000.0C 

Composed  of: 

BONDS 
$1,750  United  States  of  America  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  i]4,  per 

cent.  Bonds,  due  1938 SI, 750.00 

BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 

On  188  Bowery,  New  York,  at  6  per  cent.,  due  1928 $60,000.00 

On  21   Claremont  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5  per  cent.,  open 

mortgage 190,000.00 

On  1045  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5  Ji  per  cent.,  due  1929.  .        80,000.00 
On  131-45  Flatbush  Avenue,   Brooklyn,  New  York,  at  6  per 

cent.,  due  1929 200,000.00 

On  Southwest  corner  Pinehurst  Avenue  and  176th  Street,  New 

York,  at  6  per  cent.,  due  1930 223,000.00 

On  771-5  Washington  Street,  New  York,  at  5%  per  cent.,  due 

1935 90,000.00 

On  745  East  6th  Street,  New  York,  at  6  per  cent.,  due  1931 33,600.00 

On  542-548  West  36th  Street,  New  York,  at  5  y%  per  cent.,  due 

1929 100,000.00 

On  530-2  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  at  5H  per  cent.,  due 

1933 45,000.00 

On  160  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  6  per  cent.,  due  1928 . . .       42,000.00 
On  408-18  East  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  6  per  cent.,  due  1934       73,000.00 

51,138,350.00 

Cash 11,650.00 

51,150,000.00 
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140  COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 

PERMANENT  FUNDS 

ESTABLISHED  BY  GIFT  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF  LAND  AND  ERECTION  AND 
EQUIPMENT  OF  BUILDINGS 


At  June  30, 
1927 


Additions 
1927-1928 


At  June  30, 
1928 


Apparatus:  Optical 

Autobiography:  John  Stuart  Mill 

Avery  Architectural  Building 

Baker  Field 

Morningside  Heights  Site 

Boat  House:  Baker  Field 

Boat  House:  Class  of  1897 

Casa  Italiana 

Castings:  Duriron 

Chapel  Furnishing 

Chemical  Laboratories 

Clock:  Class  of  1906 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Crocker     Research     Laboratory:     X-Ray 

Equipment 

Da  Costa  Laboratory 

Deutsches  Haus 

Earl  Hall:  Building 

East  Field 

Egleston  (Professor) :  Setting  of  Bust 

Engineering  Apparatus 

Exedra,  Granite 

Faculty  House:  Building 

Faculty  House:  Equipment 

Fayerweather  Hall:  Building 

Filter,  Rotary 

Flagstaff:  Class  of  1881 

Fountain  of  Pan 

Furnace,  Hegeler 

Furnald  Hall:  Building 

Gates:  Class  of  1882 

Gates:  Class  of  1888 

Gates:  Class  of  1891 

Goldsmith  Library 

Hamilton  Hall:  Building 

Hamilton  Hall:  Clock 

Hamilton  Hall:  Gates 

Hamilton  Hall:  Gemot 

Hamilton  Hall:  Class  of  1909  Shield 

Hamilton  Statue 

"Hammerman" 

Hartley  Hall:  Building 

Hartley  Hall:  Stained  Glass  Windows 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Building 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Annex 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Laboratory 

Highland,  N.  Y.:  Property 

Illuminating  University  Grounds 

Instruments:  Optical 

John  Jay  Hall:  Building 

John  Jay  Hall:  Equipment 

Kent  Hall:  Building 


$7,110.00 

100.00 

341,079.68 

732,483.30 

331,150.00 

4,361.75 

8,000.00 


75.00 
3,382.00 


1,159.64 
471,185.32 


18,465.53 


30,000.00 

164,950.82 

420,000.00 

390.00 

450.00 

5,000.00 

306,965.37 

27,552.48 

330,894.03 

1,000.00 

4,600.00 

12,013.50 

2,000.00 

350,000.00 

1,500.00 

2,000.00 

15,000.00 


507,059.16 

1,913.90 

2,020.00 

1,000.00 

20.00 

11,000.00 

5,000.00 

350,000.00 

2,000.00 

414,206.65 

511,922.31 

600.00 

30,000.00 

1,035.00 

9,930.00 


495,672.57 


5315,000.00 


30,000.00 


20,000.00 


495.00 


850.00 


63,950.00 
6,000.00 


$7,110.00 

100.00 

341,079.68 

732,483.30 

331,150.00 

4,361.75 

8,000.00 

315,000.00 

75.00 

3,382.00 

30,000.00 

1,159.64 

471,185.32 

18,465.53 

20,000.00 

30,000.00 

164,950.82 

420,000.00 

390.00 

450.00 

5,000.00 

306,965.37 

28,047.48 

330,894.03 

1,000.00 

4,600.00 

12,013.50 

2,000.00 

350,000.00 

1,500.00 

2,000.00 

15,000.00 

850.00 

507,059.16 

1,913.90 

2,020.00 

1,000.00 

20.00 

11,000.00 

5,000.00 

350,000.00 

2,000.00 

414,206.65 

511,922.31 

600.00 

30,000.00 

1,035.00 

9,930.00 

63,950.00 

6,000.00 

495,672.57 
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At  June  30, 
1927 

Additions 
1927-1928 

At  June  30, 
1928 

§1,100,639.32 

$1,100,639.32 

$2,570.00 

2,570.00 

1,678.00 

6,000.00 

1,124,00 

3,500.00 

33,300.00 

2,294,423.45 

985,001.00 

117,842.07 

71,551.05 

53,000.00 

14,912.80 

300.00 

19,972.70 

1,700.00 

250.00 

1,678.00 

Livingston  Hall:  Memorial  Window 

Long  Island  College  Hospital:  Apparatus. . 

6,000.00 

1,124.00 

Dec.  3,500.00 

33,300.00 

Medical  School  (New) :  Building 

Medical  School  (Old) :  Building 

Medical  School:  Removing  and  Rebuilding 

1,242,558.22 

3,536,981.67 
985,001.00 

117,842.07 

71,551.05 

53,000.00 

14,912.80 

Mineral  Specimens:  Dufourcq  Collection. . 
Model:  Buildings  and  Grounds 

300.00 

19,972.70 

1,700.00 

250.00 

30,000.00 
19,136.94 

30,000.00 

19,136.94 

350,000.00 

775,000.00 

3,250.00 

350,000.00 

35,748.90 

810,748.90 
3,250.00 

8,000.00 

8,000.00 

President's  House  Furnishing 

Publications:  Cragin  Collection 

Pylon:  Class  of  1890 

14,410.17 

1,400.00 

8,598.72 

5,120.84 

250,000.00 

3,221.62 

32,700.00 

27,000.00 

5,280.00 

458,133.18 

961,758.33 

33,500.00 

5,584.92 

563,501.21 

250,000.00 

1,000.00 

399,263.14 

14,410.17 

1,400.00 

8,598.72 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Bell 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Building 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Furniture 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Memorial  Windows. . . . 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Organ  and  Case 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Torcheres 

5,120.84 

250,000.00 

3,221.62 

32,700.00 

27,000.00 

5,280.00 

458,133.18 

961,758.33 

33,500.00 

5,584.92 

School  of  Journalism:  Building 

563,501.21 

250,000.00 

1,000.00 

Sloane  Hospital  for  Women:  Additions  and 

399,263.14 

Smith  (Munroe)  Tablet 

1,840.00 

1,840.00 

4,932.88 

54,707.00 

11,500.00 

13,148.95 

10,000.00 

5,497.35 

980.00 

100,756.41 

20,238.34 

350,000.00 

50,000.00 

4,932.88 

South  Field 

54,707.00 

11,500.00 

13,148.95 

Sun  Dial — 116th  Street 

10,000.00 

5,497.35 

980.00 

100,756.41 

20,238.34 

350,000.00 

50,000.00 

$15,411,925.46 

$1,772,649.06 

$17, 1S4, 574.52 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

Received  for  the  Purchase  of  Land  and  Erection  and 

Equipment  of  Buildings 

[See  Permanent  Funds,  pages  140  and  141] 

(For  list  of  gifts  other  than  money  see  separate  pamphlet) 


A 

Name  Purpose 

Adams  (Edward  D.) Precision  Laboratory  :  Physics 

Building 

Adams  (Edward  D.) Deutsches  Haus,  419  West  117th 

Street 

Aldrich  (Mrs.  Richard) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

Alexander  (Chas.  W.) Clinton  Window,  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Alumni  Association  of  Colum- 
bia College Hamilton  Hall  Building 

Alumni  Association  of  Colum- 
bia College Hamilton  Statue,  South  Field. .  . 

Alumni  Association  of  Colum- 
bia College University  Hall,  enlargement. . . . 

Anderson  (Mrs.  E.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions... 

Anonymous Furnishing  President's  House. . . . 

Gift $30,000.00 

Expenses    $2,174.70 
Transfer  to 
Special 
Endow- 
ments    13,415.13 

15,589.83 


Date 


Amount 


1913 

$8,000.00 

1910 

30,000.00 

1917 

5.00 

1906 

300  00 

1906 

997.50 

1908 

10,000.00 

1900-13 

100,756.41 

1917 

5,000.00 

1910 

14,410.17 

14,410.17 


Anonymous Chemical     Laboratories:     Have- 

meyer  Hall 

Anonymous Hamilton  Statue 

Anonymous Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  . 

Anonymous Medical    School    (removing    and 

rebuilding) 

Anonymous Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment. 

Anonymous Models  of  buildings  and  grounds. . 

Anonymous Furniture,  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Anonymous Boat-house,  Baker  Field 

Gift $25,000.00 

Interest 940.98 


Expended . 


$25,940.98 
2,861.75 


1915 

30,000.00 

1909 

1,000.00 

1917-19 

10,691.58 

1915 

15,000.00 

1919-21 

4,712.80 

1906-08 

19,972.70 

1908 

2,846.62 

1926 

2,861.75 

Balance  (Gift  acct.).  $23,079.23 


Anonymous South  Field  Grading 

Anonymous Trophy  Room  Equipment 

Aub  (Miss  Alma  C.) Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment . 

Avery  (Samuel  P.) Avery  Library  Building 1911-14 

B 

Babcock  (Samuel  D.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Babcock  &  Wilcox Steam  Boilers — Power  House.  . 

Baker  (George  F.,  Jr.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 


1909 

1.500.00 

1922 

980.00 

1921 

200.00 

911-14 

339,250.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1907 

3,250.00 

1917 

2,500.00 
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Name 
Baker  (George  F.) 


Purpose  Date 

.  Baker  Field 1922-24 

Total    amount    of 

gifts $771,940.59 

Taxes,  etc 41,357.44 


Amount 
730,583.15 


$730,583.15 


Baldwin  (Helen,  M.D.) 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co . . 
Beck    (Chas.    Bathgate)    Be- 
quest   


.Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . .        1917 
Optical  Instruments 1920-24 


100.00 
9,100.00 


.  Kent  Hall  Building 1899-1912         385,672.57 


Total  Bequest $382,808.37 

Interest  on  bequest       10,373.20 


$393,181.57 
Less  legal  expenses         7,509.00 


$385,672.57 


Beekman  (Gerard) Beekman    Window:    St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

Beekman  (Gerard) Minturn     Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

Benson  (Mary) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

Bernheim  (A.  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Bernheim  (Mrs.  Geo.  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

Bondy  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  Crocker  Lab- 
oratory   

Brackenridge  (Geo.  W.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

Braden  Copper  Co Models  of  copper  mines 

Bruce  (Catherine  Wolfe) Telescope  for    New  Observatory 

Gift  of  $10,000  received  1899. 
The  gift  with  interest  was 
partly  used  in  expenses,  the 
balance  remaining  was  used 
in  part  payment  of  the  cost 
of  a  telescope  in  the  Physics 
Building  erected  in  1925-26. 


Burgess  (Annie  P.)  Estate  of.  .John  Jay  Hall  Construction 1927-28 

Burgess  (Annie  P.)  Estate  of.  .School  of  Business  Building 1913-24 

Bequest $63,396.26 

Interest 792.45 


600.00 


1906 

600.00 

1917 

25.00 

1892 

1,000.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

1922 

10,677.85 

1917 

50,000.00 

1925 

1,700.00 

1899 

5,497.35 

6,150.00 
64,188.71 


$64,188.71 


Carnegie  Corporation Medical  School  (new)  Building.  . . 

Carter  (Henry  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Cheesman  (Dr.  T.  M.) Cheesman    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 


1925-28 
1892 


1,100,000.00 
150.00 


600.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Cheesman  (Dr.  T.  M.)  Estate 

of School  of  Business  Building 1920  11,162.81 

Bequest $10,000.00 

Interest 1,162.81 


$11,162.81 


Clark  (Alfred  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1893  10,000.00 

Clark  (Edward  Severin) Fountain  of  Pan:  the  Grove 1908-09  12,013.50 

Clark  (J.  William) School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

New  Medical  Center 1927  $10,511.11 

Gift $10,000.00 

Interest 511.11 


$10,511.11 


Class  of  1874 Marble  Columns  in  Library 1912-13 

Class  of  1880 Gates:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class  of  1881,  Arts  and  Mines..  Gemot:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class  of  1881 Flagstaff:  the  Quadrangle 

Class  of  1881,  College,  Mines 

and  Political  Science Mantel:  John  Jay  Hall 

Class  of  1882 120th  Street  Gates 

Class  of  1882,  Science Torcheres:  School  of  Mines 

Class  of  1883,  Arts,  Mines  and 

Political  Science Torcheres:  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  .  .  . 

Class  of  1883,  Mines Setting  Bust  of  Professor  Egleston 

Class  of  1884,  Arts  and  Mines.  .Clock:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class  of  1884,  Science Grading  South  Field 

Class  of  1885,  College Stained  glass  window  "Sophocles," 

Hartley  Hall 

Class  of  1885,  College Sun  Dial:  South  Field 

Class  of  1886 Granite  Exedra:  the  Quadrangle 

Class  of  1888 Gates  at  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 

119th  Street 

Class  of  1889 Barnard     Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

Class  of  1889,  Mines Menuier  Statue,   "The  Hammer- 
man": the  Quadrangle 

Class  of  1890 Statue  of  Letters  and  Pylon:  S.E. 

Cor.  Broadway  and  116th  Street 

Class  of  1891,  College Stained   Glass  Window   "Vergil" 

(Hartley  Hall) 1891  1 ,000.00 

Class  of  1891 Gates   between    Mines   and    En- 
gineering Buildings 

Class  of  1893 Bell:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Class  of  1896,  Arts  and  Mines.  Panels:  John  Jay  Hall 

Class  of  1897 Boat  house:  Baker  Field 

Class  of  1897,  Arts  and  Mines.  .Prentice  Shell 

Class  of  1899 Grading  South  Field 

Class  of  1900 Statue  of  Science  and  Pylon:  N.  E. 

cor.  Broadway  and  116th  Street 

Class  of  1906 Clock  on  South  Field 

Class  of  1909 Shield:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class  of  1915,    College    and 

Science Mantel  and  Clock:  John  Jay  Hall.        1927  1,000.00 


912-13 

1,678.00 

1907 

2,020.00 

1911 

1,000.00 

1906 

4,600.00 

1926 

2,500.00 

897-98 

1,500.00 

1907 

1,000.00 

190S 

5,280.00 

1913 

390.00 

1907 

1,913.90 

1909 

5,000.00 

1885 

1,000.00 

1910 

10.000.00 

1911 

5,000.00 

1913 

2,000.00 

1914 

1,200.00 

1914 

5,000.00 

913-16 

8,598.72 

1916 

15,000.00 

1918 

5,120.84 

1926 

2,500.00 

922-23 

8,000.00 

1927 

1,500.00 

1909 

5,000.00 

1925 

13,148.95 

1916 

1,159.64 

1912 

20.00 
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Name 


Purpose 


Clinton  (DeWitt) Clinton  Window :  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Cochrane  (Alexander  Smith) .  .  Kent  Hall  Building 

College   of   Dental   and    Oral 

Surgery Equipment:  School  of  Dental  and 

Oral  Surgery 

College   of   Dental  and   Oral 

Surgery School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Value  of  Buildings 

and  Grounds.  .  .   §444,529.59 
Cash 17,999.73 


$462,529.32 


Dale 

Amount 

1906 

300.00 

1909 

100,000.00 

1924 

656.00 

1924 

462,529.32 

College    of    Physicians    and 

Surgeons Medical  School  (old)  Building. .  . . 

Columbia  University  Athletic 

Association    Boat  house  at  Highland,  N.  Y. . . 

Converse  (E.  C.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

Cragin  (E.  B.) Publications 

Crocker  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment  Crocker  Lab- 
oratory  

Cutting  (R.  Fulton) Morningside  Heights  Site 


1903 

71,551.05 

1921 

30,000.00 

1919 

1,000.00 

1919 

1,400.00 

1921 

7,787.68 

1893 

10,000.00 

Da  Costa   (Charles  M.) , 
Davies  (Julien  T.) 


Davies  (Julien  T.) 

DeLamar  Fund,  Income  of. . 
De  Peyster  (Mrs.  Frederic  J.) . 

DeWitt  (George  G.) 


Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) .  . 
Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) . . , 
Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) .  . 
Dodge  (William  E.) 


D 

.  Laboratory,  Schermerhorn  Hall 
.Barnard     Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

.  Benson  Window :  St.  Paul's  Chapel 
.Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 
.De  Peyster  Window:  St.   Paul's 

Chapel 

.Barnard     Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

.  Furnishing  Men's  Faculty  Club . . 

.  Hartley  Hall  Building 

.  South  Court  Fountains 

Earl  Hall 

Gift $159,540.38 

Interest 5 ,410.44 


1890 

20,000.00 

1913 

1,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1920 

3,600.00 

1905 

500.00 

1925 

495.00 

1904-05 

175,000.00 

1906-08 

4,932.88 

1900-02 

164,950.82 

$164,950.82 


Donahue  (Mrs.  James  P.) .  .  .  .  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery, 

New  Medical  Center 

Gift $50,000.00 

Interest 5,745.15 


$55,745.15 


55,745.15 


Dryden  (Forrest  F.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . .        1918  1,000.00 

Duriron  Castings  Co Castings  for  the  Department  of 

Chemical  Engineering 1920  75.00 
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Name  Purpose 

Eddy  (Jesse  L.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Epsilon  Psi  Epsilon Optical  Instruments 


Date 

Amount 

1918 

500.00 

1927 

1800.00 

F 

Fayerweather      (Daniel      B.) 

Bequest Fayerweather  Hall  Building 1891-1917        330,894.03 

Bequest $346,319.73 

Less  Expenses  ....        15,425.70 


$330,894.03 


Fish  (Stuyvesant) Fish  Window:  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  . 

France-America  Committee .  . .  Maison  Francaise  Equipment .... 

Frank  (Dr.  John)  Estate  of. .  .School  of  Business  Building 

Bequest $2,389.85 

Interest 199.79 


1906 

600.00 

1914 

2,000.00 

1923 

2,589.64 

$2,589.64 


Fuller  (Paul,  Jr.) Maison  Francaise  Equipment. . . .        1913  100.00 

Furnald  (Francis  P.,  Jr.)  Leg- 
acy  Furnald  Hall  Building 1912-14  350,000.00 


General  Education  Board Medical  School  (new)  Building...  1925-28  1,187,896.61 

General  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 1920-27  2,020.00 

Globe  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 1920  250.00 

Goldsmith  ( Byron  B.)  Estate  of:  Goldsmith  Library 1927  850.00 

Gould  (George  J.) Toward  Purchase  of  East   Field  1909  100,000.00 

Griscom  (Acton) St.  Paul's  Chapel  Furnishing 1924  30.00 

H 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co.  .Optical  Instruments 

Hand  (Mrs.  Learned) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) New  Medical  School  Site 

Gift,  1923,  assessed 

valuation $1,180,000 

Less  value  of  land 
transferred  as  fol- 
lows: 
Neurologi- 
cal Insti- 
tute  $120,000 

New    York 
State 
Psychi- 
atric 
Hospital.     74,999 

194,999 


1927 

560.00 

1917 

50.00 

1923 

985,001.00 

$985,001 


Harkness  (Mrs.  H.  S.) Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment .         1919  10,000.00 

Harper  (J.  W.)  Legacy Morningside  Heights  Site 1901  5,000.00 
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Name  Purpose 

Harris  (Ellen  C.)  Bequest Chandler  Laboratories. 


Bequest $522,600.86 

Legal 

exp.  .  .        $500.00 
Taxes  .  667.47 

Harris 
(Ellen 
C.)  Fund  103,352.70 

104,520.17 


§418,080.69 
Interest 93,841.62 


$511,922.31 


Havemeyer   (Henry   O.)    and 

others Havemeyer  Hall  Building 

Gift    of    property 

valued  at $450,000.00 

Less  loss  on  sale .. .       35,793.35 


$414,206.65 


Date 
1922 


Hawes  (A.  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . .        1919 

Hepburn  (A.  Barton) Maison  Francaise :  4 1 1  West  1 1 7th 

Street 1913 

Hepburn  (A.  Barton)  Estate 

of School  of  Business  Building 1923-24 

Hewitt  (Hon.  Abram  S.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1893-96 

Hine  (F.  L.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . .        1918 

Hoffman  (Charles  Frederick) 

Estate  of School  of  Business  Building 1920 

Bequest $5,000.00 

Interest 581.40 


$5,581.40 


Amount 
511,922.31 


414,206.65 


Huntington  (Archer  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 


100.00 

30,000.00 

190,506.93 
4,000.00 
1,000.00 

5,581.40 


1,000.00 


Israel  (Leon)  Gift School  of  Business  Building 1919 

Gift $5,000.00 

Expense 1,745.00 


$3,255.00 


3,255.00 


James  (Arthur  Curtis) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

James  (D.  Willis) Morningside  Heights  Site 

James  (Dr.  W.  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

Jarvie  (James  N.) School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery, 

New  Medical  Center 

Gift $100,000.00 

Interest 5,000.00 


$105,000.00 


1918 

1,000.00 

892-94 

50,000.00 

1919 

500.00 

1916 

105,000.00 

Jennings  (Mrs.  Anne  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . .        1917 

Jenkins  (Mrs.  Helen  Hartley) .  Hartley  Hall  Building 1904-05 


500.00 
175,000.00 
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Name                                                Purpose  Date 

Jenkins  (Mrs.  Helen  Hartley)  .Philosophy  Building 1910-11 

Jessup  (Morris  K.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1893 

Jones  (James  Elwood) Model  of  Coal  Mine 1923 

Jusserand  (J.  J.) Maison  Francaise  Equipment.  .  .  .  1913 

K 

Kane  (Annie  C.)  Estate  of Physics  Building 1927 

Kennedy  (John  Stewart) Hamilton  Hall  Building 1905-06 

Gifts §500,000.00 

Interest 6,061.66 


$506,061.66 


Lawrence  (Mrs.  Benj.  B.).. 


$5,062.50 

..Barnard  and  Lawrence  Windows: 

St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Gift $20,000.00 

Transferred  to 

Chapel     Furnishing 

Fund 1,600.00 


Amount 

350,000.00 

5,000.00 

250.00 

200.00 


500,000.00 
506,061.66 


King  (Hon.  John  A.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1S92  1,000.00 

King  (Willard  V.) Medical  School  (removing  and  re- 
building)       1915-16  2,000.00 

Kingsland  (Mrs.  A.  C.) Kingsland    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1906  300.00 

Kingsland  (Mrs.  Geo.  L.) Kingsland    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1906  300.00 


Ladenberg  (Mrs.  Emily) Medical  School  (removing  and  re- 
building)   

Lagemann  (Miss  Anna) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

Langeloth  (Jacob)  Estate  of. .  .School  of  Business  Building 

Bequest $5,000.00 

Interest 62.50 


1915 

1,000.00 

1917 

10.00 

1915 

5,062.50 

18,400.00 


$18,400.00 


Lawrence  (Mrs.  Benj.  B.).. 


.  .St.  Paul's  Chapel  Furnishing 

Balance    of    gift    for 
Memorial  Windows  $1,600.00 

Interest $2,456.53 

Less   trans- 
fer to 
Chapel 
Furnish- 
ing Fund.      329.53 


3,727.00 


2,127.00 

$3,727.00 

Lengovitz  (Emil  G.) Engineering  Apparatus 1919 

Lewisohn  (Adolph) School  of  Mines  Building 1904-05 

Livingston  (Edward  de  Peyster, 

John  Henry  and  Goodhue) .  .  Memorial    Window,     Livingston 

Hall 1909 


450.00 
250,000.00 


1,124.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Low  (A.  A.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892-94  15,000.00 

Low  (Seth) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892  5,000.00 

Low  (Seth) Library  Building 1896-99  1,100,639.32 

M 

McClelland  (John) Pathological  Laboratory:   Medi- 
cal School 

McLean  (James) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

Mackay  (Clarence  H.) Maison  Francaise  Equipment. . . . 

Mackay  (Clarence  H.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

Macy  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Everit)  .Medical  School  (old)  Additions... 

Marling  (A.  E.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

Mehler  (Miss  Elsa) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

Moore  (William  H.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

Morgan  (J.  Pierpont) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892-95 

Morgan  (William  Fellowes) . . .  IlluminationofUniversity Grounds 

McMillin  (Emerson) School  of  Business  Building 1917-18 

Gift  of  2,040  Shares  of  Common 
Stock  of  the  American  Light 
&  Traction  Co.,  the  proceeds 
of  which,  together  with  inter- 
est and  dividends,  amounted 
to  $568,069.02. 

Mosher  (Eliza  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . .        1917  500.00 

Mower  (Sara  E.)  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building 1920-21  110,226.04 

Bequest $91,101.43 

Less  Expenses 2,220.34 

88,881.09 

Interest 21,344.95 

$110,226.04 


1891 

19,136.94 

1918 

1,000.00 

1914 

1,000.00 

1918 

12,000.00 

1917-19 

6,000.00 

1919 

1,000.00 

1917 

10.00 

1918 

1,000.00 

1892-95 

100,000.00 

1913 

1,035.00 

1917-18 

568,069.02 

Munsey  (Frank  A.) Toward  Purchase  of  East  Field        1910 

N 

Nash  (William  A.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co Hegeler  Furnace 

New  York  Odontological  Soci- 
ety  Anatomical  Collections  and  Speci- 
mens   

Nichols  (William  H.) Laboratories:  Havemeyer  Hall. . 

Notman  (George) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

Notman  (Mrs.  George) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

o 

Ogden  (David  B.) Ogden  Window:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Oliver  Continuous  Filter  Co. .  .Rotary  Filter 

Optometrical Club  of  Brooklyn.  Optical  Instruments 

Optometrical   Society   of   the 

City  of  New  York Optical  Instruments 1927  1,750.00 

Osborne  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm. 

Church) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . .        1918  1,000.00 

Ottindorfer  (Oswald) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892  5 ,000.00 

P 

Palmer  (Edgar) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . .        1919  3,000.00 

Parish  (Henry) Morningside  Heights  Site 1893  5,000.00 


1910 

50,000.00 

1918 

250.00 

1923 

2,000.00 

1926 

8,000.00 

1912 

30,000.00 

1917 

100.00 

1917 

100.00 

1906 

600.00 

1919 

1,000.00 

1927 

1,500.00 
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Name  Purpose 

Parsons  (Mrs.  Elsie  Clews) .  .  .Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

Parsons  (Mrs.  Edgerton) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

Parsons  (General  William 

Barclay) Portrait 

Peabody  (George  Foster  and 

Charles) Organ  and  Case:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Pell  (Howland)  and  others ....  Pell  Window :  St.  Paul's  Chapel . . . 

Pendleton  (Francis  K.) Pendleton    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Philosophy,     Department     of 

(Members) Autobiography  of  John  Stuart  Mill 

Phoenix  Legacy:  Income Observatory  and  Telescope:  Phy- 
sics    Building 

Pratt  (Mrs.  Chas.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

Pulitzer  (Joseph) School  of  Journalism  Building. . . . 

Gift  of  $1,000,000  to  establish 
and  endow  a  School  of  Jour- 
nalism, of  which  $563,501.21 
was  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  the 
balance  remaining  in  the 
Pulitzer  (Joseph)  Fund  for 
School  of  Journalism. 

R 

Reid  (D.  G.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . . . 

Rives  (George  L.) Barclay      Window:      St.      Paul's 

Chapel 

Rives  (George  L.) Medical   School    (Removing   and 

Rebuilding) 

Rives  (George  L.),  Estate  of .  .Medical    School    (Removing   and 

Rebuilding) 

Rockefeller  Foundation Medical  School  (new)  Building.  .  . 

Gift $1,008,333.33 

Interest 43,495.47 


Date 

Amount 

1918 

100.00 

1917 

5.00 

1928 

2,570.00 

1905-06 

27,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1906 

600.00 

1923 

100  00 

1928 

35,748.90 

1917 

500.00 

1903-04 

563,501.21 

1918 

1,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1916 

10,000.00 

1918 

25,000.00 

1925-28 

1,051,828.80 

$1,051,828.80 

s 

Sands  (B.  Aymar) Barnard     Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 1914 

Sands  (Sarah  A.)  Estate  of Sands  Window:  St.  Paul's  Chapel.        1906 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus) ..  Barnard     Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 1913 

Schermerhorn    (F.   Augustus) 

Estate  of Faculty  House 1922-23 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus), 

Estate  of Faculty  House  Equipment 1922-23 

Bequest $304,442.77 

Interest 30.075.08 

$334,517.85 

Building $306,965.37 

Equipment 27,552.48 


500.00 
600.00 

1,000.00 

306,965.37 

27,552.48 


$334,517.85 
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Name  Purpose 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus), 

Estate  of Physics  Building 

Bequest $262,993.25 

Interest 12,006.75 


$275,000.00 


Amount 
275,000.00 


Schermerhorn  (William  C.) .  .  .Schermerhorn  Hall:  Building 1896-99 

Schiff  (Jacob  H.) Morningside  Heights  Site , 

School  of  Dentistry   Endow- 
ment Fund  (Income) School  of  Dentistry  Building 1919-21 

School  of  Dentistry  Endow- 
ment Fund  (Income) School  of  Dentistry  Equipment .  . 

Scribner  (Mrs.  Arthur) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

Seligman  (Isaac  N.) ,  Estate  of 

Bequest $5,464. 17 

Van  Am- 
ringe 

Memorial$l, 554.32 
Avery 

Library..   1,829.68 

3,384.00 


896-99 

458,133.18 

1892 

5,000.00 

919-21 

26,000.00 

1921 

5,584.92 

1917 

25.00 

1920 

3,384.00 

Balance  (Gift  Acct.) .  $2,080.17 


Shepard  (F.  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

Sloan  (Samuel) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Sloan  (Samuel) Torcheres:  Library 

Sloane  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.D.)  .Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  (Al- 
terations and  additions) 

Smith  (Lenox)    Estate   of: John  Jay  Hall    Construction.. 

Bequest $55,349.68 

Interest,  etc 2,450.32 


$57,800.00 


1919 

500.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1907 

6,000.00 

1912 

399,263.14 

1927 

57,800.00 

Smith  (Mrs.  Munroe) Memorial  Tablet  to  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Munroe  Smith 

Sorchan  (Mrs.  Victor) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

Stabler  (Edward  L.) Transferred  to  Stabler  Loan  Fund 

$1,200.00 

Standard  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 

Stephens    (Mrs.    W.    B.   and 

Daughter) Mineral   Specimens    (Du   Fourcq 

collection) 

Stetson  (Francis  Lynde) Kent  Hall  Building 

Stewart  (Lispenard) Lispenard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Stewart  (Wm.  Rhinelander)...Rhinelander  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

Stokes  (Olivia  Egleston 

Phelps) Toward  purchase  of    East   Field 

Stokes  (Olivia  Egleston  Phelps 

and  Caroline  Phelps) St.   Paul's    Chapel    Construction 

Straight  (Mrs.  Willard  D.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . 

Straus  (Oscar  S.) Barnard     Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 


1927 

1,840.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

1902 

1920 

60.00 

1921 

300.00 

1905 

10,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1906 

600.00 

1910 

20,000.00 

1904-06 

250,000.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

1906 


500.00 
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Name 


Purpose 


Sulzberger  (Dr.  Nathan) Laboratory     Equipment:     Have- 

meyer  Hall 

Sutro  (Mrs.  Lionel) Medical  School  (old),Additions. .  . 


Thomas  (Belle) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . 

Thompson  (Mary  Clark) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . 


Date 


Amount 


1918 

600.00 

1917 

50.00 

1917 

25.00 

1918 

2,500.00 

Van  Amringe  Memorial  Com- 
mittee    Van  Amringe  Memorial 

Van  Cortlandt  (Robt.  B.) Van  Cortlandt  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

Vanderbilt    (Cornelius,    Wil- 
liam K.,  Frederick  W.  and 

George  W.) Vanderbilt   Clinic:    Building  and 

Equipment 

Vanderbilt  Clinic School  of  Dentistry  Building 

Vanderbilt  (Cornelius) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Vanderbilt  (William  K.) Toward    purchase    of  East  Field 

Various  Donors Casa  Italiana,  437  W.  117th  St.  .  . 

Various  Donors Columbia  Stadium  Site 

Various  Donors School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery, 

New  Medical  Center 

Various  Donors South  Field 

Various  (Interest  on  Gifts) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . . 

Villard  (Henry),  Estate  of . . .  .Morningside  Heights  Site 

w 

Wallace  (J.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . 

Waterbury  (Elizabeth) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . 

Waterbury  (John  I.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . 

Watson  (Thomas  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. . 

Webber  (John),  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building 

Bequest $1,000.00 

Interest 116.28 


1917-22 
1906 


18,684.02 
600.00 


1895 

350,000.00 

1920 

7,500.00 

1892 

100,000.00 

1910-14 

250,000.00 

1928 

315,000.00 

Various 

1,900.15 

1916-18 

26,000.00 

1903-05 

54,707.00 

1918 

95.49 

1901 

50,000.00 

1918 

1,000.00 

1918 

1,000.00 

1918 

2,500.00 

1918 

1,000.00 

1918 

1,116.28 

$1,116.28 


$17,184,574.52 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  RECEIVED  DURING  1927-1928 

A.  GIFTS  TO  CAPITAL: 
1.  General  Endowment: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee: 

Class  of  1902  College  and  Mines $17,000.00 

For  the  Permanent  Alumni  Fund 21,000.00 

Estate  of  Horace  W.  Carpentier 1,643.92 

Estate  of  Amos  F.  Eno 333,584.47 

Estate  of  Mary  B.  Pell 258,185.82 

Wilson  (W.  A.)  to  be  added  to  the  Columbia  University 

Permanent  Alumni  Fund 500.00 

$631,914.21 


2.  Special  Endowments: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee  for  the  Columbia  Alumni  In 

Memoriam  Fund $200.00 

American  Dental  Association  for  the  Gies  (William  J.) 

Fellowship  Fund 1,000.00 

Amoruso  (Carmelo)  for  the  Casa  Italiana  Maintenance 

Fund 5.00 

Anonymous  for  the  Hartley  (Frank)  Scholarship  Fund.  .        1,000.00 

Anonymous    for    Scientific    Research    in    Physics    and 

Physical  Chemistry 368,751.50 

Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  to  establish  the  Cartwright  Lectureship 
Fund  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 8,800.50 

Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  to  establish  the  Delafield  (Francis) 
Alumni  Professorship  Fund,  Department  of  Pathology  119,022.20 

Class  of  1912  P.  &S.  for  the  Class  of  1912  P.  &  S.  Fund.       2,472.77 

Class   of   1917    Engineers  for   the   Engineering   School 

Student  Loan  Fund 2,500.00 

Clyde  (Mrs.  Ethel)  for  the  Clyde  Loan  Fund 815.00 

Curtis  (Carlton  C.)  for  the  Curtis  (Carlton  C.)  Fund.  . .  112.87 

Dexter  (Mrs.  Louise  Ewing)  to  be  added  to  the  principal 

of  the  MacMahon  (Katherine)  Scholarship  Fund.  .  .  .        1,500.00 

Eilers  (Karl)  to  be  added  to  the  Deutsches  Haus  Endow- 
ment Fund 500.00 

Estate    of    Henry    Koplik   for   the    Koplik    Children's 

Scholarship  Fund 15,000.00 

Estate  of  Stella  Cooper  Megrue  for  the  following 
purposes: 

Roi  Cooper  Megrue  Scholarship 7,000.00 

Stella  Cooper  Megrue  Scholarship 7,000.00 

Columbia  University  Basketball  Team 1,000.00 

Roi  Cooper  Megrue  Emergency  Loan  Fund 10,000.00 

Estate  of  Frederick  E.  Perkins,  for  the  Castner  (Hamilton 

Young)  Fund 9.00 

Estate  of  Stephen  Whitney  Phoenix,  for  the  Phoenix 

Legacy 728,009.85 

Evans  (Mrs.  Henry)  for  the  Evans  (Henry)  Fellowship 

Fund 30,000.00 
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Gies  Fellowship  Fund  Committee  for  the  Gies  (William  J.) 

Fellowship  Fund 4,000.00 

Graham   (Benjamin)   for  the   Newton  Graham   College 

Loan  Fund 5,600.00 

James  (Mrs.  Walter  B.)  to  be  added  to  the  James  (Walter 

Belknap)  Research  Fellowship  Fund 25,000.00 

Lee  (Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  S.)  to  be  added  to  the  Lee 

Fund,  Department  of  Philosophy 10,000.00 

Mayer  (Ralph  Edward)  Fund  Committee  for  the  Mayer 

(Ralph  Edward)  Fund 138.50 

New  Jersey  State  Dental  Society  for  the  Gies  (William  J.) 

Fellowship  Fund 227.50 

Revolving  Fund  for  Athletic  Activities  from  the  following: 

Aldridge  (Walter  H.) 5,000.00 

Austin  (Chellis  A.) 200.00 

Baker  (Stephen) 1,000.00 

Beach  (George  R.) 500.00 

Blossom  (Francis) 2,500.00 

Dodge  (M.  Hartley) 2,500.00 

Douglas  (Archibald) 1,000.00 

Fitch  (John  K.) 250.00 

Gore  (John  K.) 250.00 

Haines  (Dallas  W.) 75.00 

Hinck  (Otto  H.) 125.00 

Johnson  (R.  H.) 200.00 

Kirby  (Gustavus  T.) 100.00 

Lum  (Ralph  E.) 100.00 

Meeks  (Clarence  G.) 250.00 

Murray  (Geo.  Welwood) 500.00 

Ogden  (Charles  W.) 100.00 

Porter  (H.  Hobart) 5,000.00 

Putnam  (Albert  W.) 2,500.00 

Reynolds  (Jackson  E.) 5,000.00 

Stratford  (A.  C.) 50.00 

Williams  (Linsly  R.) 50.00 

Through  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee: 

Barnard  (J.  Augustus) 100.00 

Beekman  (Charles  K.) 250.00 

Beer  (Dr.  Edwin) 250.00 

Burrill  (Edward  Livingston) 500.00 

Butler  (Dr.  Nicholas  Murray) 250.00 

Cardozo  (Judge  Benjamin  N.) 50.00 

Carlton  (Newcomb) 1 ,000.00 

Class  of  '88  Arts  and  Mines 5,000.00 

Columbia  University  Athletic  Committee 418.00 

Cornell  (Milton  L.) 50.00 

Coudert  (Frederic  R.) 200.00 

Cowing  (Rufus  B.  Jr.) 25.00 

Coykendall  (Frederick) 500.00 

Cutting  (R.  Fulton) 500  00 

Dunn  (Gano) 500.00 

Dwight  (Arthur  S.) 100.00 

Ehret  (George,  Jr.) 1,000.00 

Eilers  (Karl) 500.00 

Flagler  (Henry  Harkness) 500.00 

Grace  (Joseph  P.) 5,000.00 

Hays  (William  H.) 500.00 
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Henry  (Ambrose  D.) 250.00 

Hyde  (A.  F.) 100.00 

Keeler  (Floyd  Y.) 500.00 

King  (Willard  V.) 500.00 

Klapp  (Eugene) 200.00 

Knapp  (James  R.) 500.00 

Krumb  (Henry) 100.00 

Lehman  (Judge  Irving) 500.00 

Livingston  (Goodhue) 250.00 

Maeder  (J.  S.) 5.00 

Manning  (Bishop  William  T.) 25.00 

Marling  (Alfred  E.) 150.00 

Marvin  (Arthur  L.) 50.00 

Milburn  (John  G.) 500.00 

Mitchell  (Cornelius  Von  E.) 20.00 

Morris  (Newbold) 20.00 

Morris  (Richard  L.) 100.00 

Morgan  (William  Fellowes) 1,000.00 

Mudd  (H.  G.) 1,000.00 

Mudd  (Seeley  G.) 1,000.00 

Neeser  (John  G.) 100.00 

Parsons  (H.  de  B.) 100.00 

Potts  (William  B.) 500.00 

Raymond  (R.  M.) 50.00 

Reese  (W.  Willis) 500.00 

Saxe  (John  G.) 250.00 

Seward  (Frederic  K.) 250.00 

Stetson  (Dr.  Caleb  R.) 25.00 

Stevenson  (Maxwell) 500.00 

Taylor  (David  H.) 50.00 

Thompson  (John  Fairfield) 25.00 

Van  Gelder  (A.  P.) 25.00 

Walter  (William  I.) 250.00 

Williams  (Blair  S.) 250.00 

Williams  (Stephen  G.) 500.00 

Thun  Janssen  and   Oberlaender  to   be  added   to   the 

Deutsches  Haus  Endowment  Fund 2,000.00 

Various  contributors  for  the  Casa  Italiana  Endowment 

Fund 4,781.37 

$1,411,034.06 


Buildings  and  Grounds: 

Anonymous  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  new 

boat  house $25,000.00 

Carnegie    Corporation   for    the    New    Medical    School 

buildings 373,066.17 

Class  of  1915  College  and  Science  (through  the  Alumni 
Fund  Committee)  for  Mantel  and  Clock  for  John  Jay 
Hall 1,000.00 

General  Education  Board  for  the  new  Medical  School 

buildings 250,000.00 

King  (Wilham  V.)  toward  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  the  New  Medical  School  buildings 2 ,000.00 

McAlpin  (Charles  W.)  for  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral 

Surgery  construction 1,000.00 

Morgan    (William    Fellowes)    for   the    Medical   School 

buildings 2,500.00 
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Smith  (Mrs.  Munroe)  Memorial  tablet  to  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Munroe  Smith 1,840,00 

Vanderbilt    (Frederick    W.)    for    the    construction   and 

equipment  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic 233,333.33 

Vanderbilt  (Harold  S.)  for  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic 100,000.00 

Various  Donors:  Casa  Italiana  building 315,000.00 


B.  GIFTS  TO  INCOME: 
1.  For  General  Purposes: 

Alumni  Federation  for  Current  Expenses $18,500.00 

Estate  of  Michael  E.  O'Donovan 2,000.00 

Estate  of  F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn 904,135.71 

Estate  of  Lenox  Smith 55,349.68 

Morris  (Newbold) 2,500.00 


For  Specific  Purposes: 

Adler  (Mrs.  S.  W.)  for  the  Medical  School  expenses $2,500.00 

Alumni  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  the 

Huntington  Memorial  Library 7,198.98 

American    Smelting    and    Refining    Company    for    the 

Metals  Research  Fund 964. 1 1 

Anonymous    for    animal    accommodation    at    the    new 

Medical  Center 250.00 

Anonymous  for  the  Dermatology  Special  Research  Fund  500.00 

Anonymous  towards  meeting  the  expense  of  sending  one 

or  more  professors  or  advanced  students  to  France  for 

residence  and  study 1,000.00 

Anonymous  for  the  Huntington  Memorial  Library 10.00 

Anonymous  for  the  work  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciences 1,250.00 

Anonymous  for  the  Institute  of  Public  Health 1,700.00 

Anonymous  for  the  Special  Tuberculosis  Fund,  Depart- 
ment of  Practice  of  Medicine 5,000.00 

Anonymous  for  Special  Scholarships 1,850.00 

Anonymous  for  Tuberculosis  work  at  Bellevue  Hospital. .  29,994.25 
Anonymous  to  be  added  to  the  Syllabus  fund,  School  of 

Business 100.00 

Anonymous  for  a  memorial  to  William  Welsh  Vibbert  of 

the  Class  of  1898 100.00 

Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College  of  Physicians 

and  Surgeons  for  cleaning  portraits  of  Medical  School 

professors 1 ,000.00 

Benjamin   (William   E.)   for  student  aid  in  University 

Extension 1,000.00 

Bessey  (Mrs.  Constance  Cushing)  for  the  A.  K.  Cross 

Vision  Training  fund 100.00 

Btalock  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley)  for  the  A.  K.  Cross  Vision 

Training  fund 2.00 

Blossom  (Francis)  for  a  scholarship  in  Civil  Engineering.  500.00 

Borden  Company  (The)  for  research  in  Food  Chemistry 

and  Nutrition 18,000.00 


1,304,739.50 


$982,485.39 
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Bowdoin  (Miss  Edith)  for  animal  accommodation  at  the 

New  Medical  Center 25.00 

Brewerton  (Miss  W.  W.)  for  the  A.  K.  Cross  Vision 

Training  fund 5.00 

Brown  (Mrs.  Elliott)  for  a  travelling  fellowship 2,000.00 

Bunker   Hill   and   Sullivan   Mining  and   Concentrating 

Company  for  the  Metals  Research  Fund 157.25 

Burrell  (D.  H.  and  Company)  for  research  work  in  the 

Department  of  Pathology 100.00 

Bush  (Professor  Wendell  T.)  for  assistance  and  Supplies, 

Department  of  Philosophy 1,350.00 

Busteed  (Miss  Ruth)  toward  the  purchase  of  the  Hunt- 
ington Memorial  Library 10.00 

Campagna  (Anthony)  for  the  Romanic  Review 100.00 

Carlson  (Jean)  for  the  A.  K.  Cross  Vision  Training  fund  10.00 

Carnegie  Corporation  to  provide  scholarship  grants  for 

graduate  students  in  the  Fine  Arts 9,200.00 

Carnegie  Corporation  for  the  School  of  Library  Service . .  25,000.00 
Chaloner  (John  Armstrong)  for  the  Chanler  Historical 

prize 600.00 

Chamberlain  (Joseph  P.)  for  the  Legislative  Drafting 

Research  fund 9,000.00 

Chamberlain  (Joseph  P.)  for  the  University  Research 

Council 3,000.00 

Ciccarone  (Adamo)  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Casa 

Italiana 1,000.00 

Class  of  1912,  College,  Science  and  Arts,  toward  the 

support  of  the  Columbiana  collection 100.00 

Class  of  1928  of  the  School  of  Library  Service  to  establish 

the  Mary  Louisa  Sutliff  Gift  for  the  purchase  of  books .  130.00 

Columbia  University  Club,  for  the  Columbia  University 

Club  scholarships 5,200.00 

Colusa  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  D.)  for  the  A.  K.  Cross 

Vision  Training  fund 2.00 

Committee  of  the  Citizens  of  Holland  for  the  Queen 

Wilhelmina  professorship 3,500.00 

Copper  and  Brass  Research  Association  for  the  Metals 

Research  fund 9,000.00 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations  for  Social  Science  Research  3,000.00 
Cutting  (R.  Fulton)  for  animal  accommodation  at  the 

New  Medical  Center 200.00 

Cutting  (R.  Fulton)  for  Columbia  University  Christian 

Association 250.00 

Czecho-Slovak  Legation  for  the  Department  of  Slavonic 

Languages 247.00 

DAngelo   (Antonio)  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Casa 

Italiana 1,000.00 

Dodge  (M.  Hartley)  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 

Library 125.00 

Dunn  (Gano)  toward  the  support  of  Columbiana 25.00 

Dunn  (Gano)  for  the  Gano  Dunn  scholarship 350.00 

Durlach  (Mrs.  Theresa)  for  research  in  Anthropology. . .  200.00 
Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.  for  the  Metals  Research  Fund. . . .  462.00 
Estate  of  Theodore  W.  Simon  for  the  Medical  School. . .  8,534.53 
Friedman  (Ignatz)  to  support  investigation  in  tuber- 
culosis in  the  Department  of  Bacteriology 300.00 

Gerbino  (Lewis)  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Casa  Italiana       1,000.00 
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Grace    (Miss   Louise   N.)    for  the   Institute   of   Public 

Health 3,500.00 

Gray  (Neil)  for  the  A.  K.  Cross  Vision  Training  fund 100.00 

Griscom  (Acton)  for  Library  Books  and  Serials 71.76 

Griscom  (Mrs.  C.  A.)  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  Joan 

of  Arc 125.00 

Hartley  Corporation  (The)  for  the  Marcellus  Hartley 

Laboratory 2,600.00 

Hartley  Corporation  (The)  for  the  Thomas  W.  Salmon 

chair  of  Psychiatry 3,500.00 

Heide  (Henry)  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  serials.  .  .  .  100.00 

Huber  (Dr.  Frederick  W.)  for  the  income  of  the  Huber 

(Frederick  W.,  Jr.)  Scholarship  fund 250.00 

International  Committee  for  the  study  of  Infantile 
Paralysis  for  the  Bacteriology-Milbank  Infantile 
Paralysis    gift 5,000.00 

Jackson  (Professor  A.  V.  Williams)  for  the  American 

School  of  Indo-Iranian  Research 500.00 

Jenkins  (Mrs.  Helen  Hartley)  for  secretarial  service  in 

the  Psychiatric  section  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic 1,800.00 

Johnston  (Albert  W.)  for  travelling  expenses,  department 

of  Biological  Chemistry 500.00 

Kahn  (Otto  H.)  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  serials.  .  .  .  100.00 

Kahn  (Otto  H.)  for  the  Romanic  Review 100.00 

Kannenstine  (F.  M.),  for  Geology,  Departmental  Appro- 
priation   100.00 

Karcher  (J.  C.)  for  Geology  Departmental  Appropria- 
tion   50.00 

Kuttroff  (Adolf)  for  Library  books  and  serials 100.00 

Lee  (Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  S.)  for  the  support  of  work 

in  Indo-Iranian  Languages 5,000.00 

Lee  (Mrs.  Frederic  S.)  to  be  added  to  the  Lee  gift  for 

Photographs 21.00 

Lee  (Mrs.  Frederic  S.)  for  the  Romanic  Review 250.00 

Loeb  (James)  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library. .  175.00 

Low  (William  G.)  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  maritime 

and  international  law 250.00 

Mayer  (Clara  W.)  for  research  in  Anthropology 100.00 

Montgomery  (Drs.  Lawrence  and  Mary)  for  the  A.  K. 

Cross  Vision  Training  fund 3.00 

Montgomery  (Miss  Lorena  V.)  for  the  A.  K.  Cross  Vision 

Training  Fund 100.00 

Montgomery  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.)  for  the  A.  K.  Cross 

Vision  Training  fund 2.00 

Montgomery  (Professor  Robert  H.)  for  the  purchase  of 

books  for  the  Library 2,500.00 

Montgomery  (Professor  Robert  H.)  for  the  support  of  the 

work  of  the  School  of  Business 1,000.00 

Mudd  (Dr.  Seeley  G.)  for  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Re- 
search Departmental  Appropriation 1,000.00 

National  Lead  Company  for  the  Metals  Research  fund.        2,038.00 

New  York  Milk  Conference  Board  for  research  work  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Health  and  Department  of 
Bacteriology 6,000.00 

New  York  Tuberculosis  Association  for  the  School  of 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  salaries 541.60 
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Parish    (Dr.   Henry   L.)    for   the  A.    K.   Cross   Vision 

Training  fund 5.00 

Parsons  (Dr.  Elsie  Clews)  for  research  in  Anthropology. .       3,300.00 

Parsons  (General  William  Barclay)  for  animal  accommo- 
dation at  the  Medical  Center 500.00 

Parsons  (General  William  Barclay)  to  cover  the  cost  of 

his  photograph  presented  to  the  University 2,570.00 

Paterno  (Dr.  Charles  V.)  for  salaries  in  the  Casa  Italiana 
Library 700.00 

Reussner  (Miss  Ella)  for  the  German  Book  fund 100.00 

Rinearson    (Miss  Alma)    for  the  A.    K.   Cross  Vision 

Training  fund 1.00 

Roberts  (R.  J.)  to  be  added  to  the  scholarships  in  the 
Law  School 500.00 

Rockefeller  (Laura  Spelman)  Memorial  for  Social  Re- 
search in  France 33,000.00 

Rockefeller  (Laura  Spelman)  Memorial  for  Research  in 

the  Social  Sciences 35,000.00 

Roller  (Miss  Caroline  J.)  for  the  A.  K.  Cross  Vision 

Training  fund 10.00 

Rosenthal  (A.  S.)  for  the  Rosenthal  fund  for  Medical 

Research 2,500.00 

Ross  (Rev.  J.  Elliott)  for  the  purchase  of  a  set  of  Catholic 

Encyclopaedia 50.00 

Sackett  (Henry  W.)  for  two  graduate  scholarships  in  the 

School  of  Journalism 600.00 

Sargent  (Homer  E.)  for  research  in  Anthropology 900.00 

Schiff  (Mortimer  L.)  for  animal  accommodation  at  the 

Medical  Center 500.00 

Seager  (Professor  Henry  R.)  for  the  Industrial  Relations 

room  in  the  School  of  Business 400.00 

Seligman  (Professor  Edwin  R.  A.)  to  be  added  to  the 

income  of  the  Social  and  Political  Ethics  Fund 711.25 

Shearer  (George  L.)  for  Camp  Columbia 100.00 

Smith  (E.  Quincy)  for  the  Maison  Francaise 125.00 

Smith   (Professor  J.   Russell)   for  the  special  fund  for 

Economic  Geography 2,750.00 

Social  Science  Research  Council  for  research  in  Negro 

Migration 4,750.00 

Social  Science  Research  Council  for  the  study  of  admin- 
istration of  the  Labor  Laws 5,142.35 

Social  Science  Research  Council  for  research  in  the  Social 

Sciences 5,200.00 

Social  Science  Research  Council  for  study  of  trends  of 

Corporate  Development 2,255.00 

Spencer  (Miss  Mary  F.)  for  Library  books  and  serials. .  100.00 

Speyer  (Mrs.  Leonora)  for  Library  books  and  serials.  .  .  100.00 

St.  Joseph  Lead  Company  for  the  Metals  Research  fund .  964. 1 1 

Starr  (Dr.  M.  Allen)  for  the  Department  of  Neurology. .  .       2,500.00 

Stern  (Carl  W.)  for  the  Rosenthal  Fund  for  Medical 

Research 200.00 

Strathearn  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  David)  for  the  A.  K.  Cross 

Vision  Training  fund 2.00 

Strauss  (Marjorie  Lord,  M.D.)  for  Research  in  Derma- 
tology         1,000.00 

Stohn  (Emil)  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  serials 100.00 

Stroock  (Bertram  A.)  for  the  Louis  S.  Stroock  scholarship  125.00 
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Stroock  (Sylvan  I.)  for  the  Louis  S.  Stroock  scholarship.  .  125.00 

Students   of    1927    Summer   Session   for   the    Summer 

Session  Entertainment  fund 1,410.45 

Taliaferro  (Mrs.  Elizabeth)  for  the  A.  K.  Cross  Vision 

Training  fund 2.00 

Thalman  (Paul)  for  the  Department  of  Music 1,000.00 

Through    Mr.    Basil    Alexander    for    the    Institute    of 

Roumanian  Culture 781.30 

Through  Dr.  Ben.  D.  Wood  for  the  Commonwealth  gift 

for  Educational  Research 369.50 

Todd  (Mrs.  Henry  Alfred)  for  the  Romanic  Review. .  .  .  400.00 

Tucker  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl)  to  establish  a  fund  to  be 

known  as  the  Adrian  Lambert  Fund 10,000.00 

United  Metals  Selling  Company  for  the  Metals  Research 

fund 303.03 

United  States  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  for  the 

Metals  Research  fund 111.50 

Various  contributors  (through  Professor  Frederick  W.  J. 

Heuser)    for    equipment    and    maintenance    of    the 

Deutsches  Haus 4,860.00 

Various     contributors     (through     Professor     Underhill 

Moore)  for  a  portrait  of  Dean  Keener 2,500.00 

Wagner  (Richard,  Jr.)  to  supplement  the  income  of  the 

Wendell  Medal  Fund 10.50 

Walker  Gordon  Laboratory  Company  for  the  Walker 

Gordon  Research  fund 5,000.00 

Warburg  (Felix)  for  Research  in  Anthropology 300.00 

Waugh  (Dr.  L.  M.)  fora  research  expedition  to  Labrador     10,001.33 

Wawepex  Society  for  the  John  D.  Jones  Scholarship 200.00 

Wheelwright  (Miss  Mary)  for  research  in  Anthropology.  350.00 

Williams  (Blair  S.)  for  the  purchase  of  a  special  collection 

of  Dutch  East  Indian  books  and  pamphlets 500.00 

Wilmerding  (Mrs.  Lucius)  for  the  Special  Tuberculosis 

fund 14,429.93 

Wolffram  (Mrs.  C.  B.)  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 

serials 100.00 

Wood   (Willis  D.)   for  research  in  the  Department  of 

Bacteriology 2,500.00 


Frederick  A.  Goetze, 

Treasurer. 


$357,694.73 


$4,687,867.89 


New  York,  June  30,  1928 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 

OF 

BARNARD  COLLEGE 
1928-1929 
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BARNARD  COLLEGE 

PRINCIPAL  OF  SPECIAL  FUNDS,  JUNE  30,   1928 

A.     For  General  Endowment 

ANDERSON  (MRS.  ELIZABETH  MILBANK)  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Anderson.     Established  1922  .    .       $40,715. 13 

CARPENTER  (HENRIETTA)   FUND: 

Gift  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  toward  the 
Endowment  Fund  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to 
be  used  for  the  payment  of  an  annuity.  Established  1898,  1900, 
1911,  1913,  1914,  and  1915      425.997. 19 

CARPENTIER  (H.  W.)  ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier.    Established  1919    1,364,142.21 

CHOATE  (MRS.  JOSEPH  H.)   ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate  for  endowment.     Established  1918     .    .         38,498.36 

FISKE  FOUNDERSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Josiah 
M.  Fiske.  The  income  of  the  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  running 
expenses  of  the  College 5,444.80 

FISKE  HALL  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  the  income  of  which 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  care,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  Fiske 
Hall.     Established  1910       499,571-77 

GEER  FUND: 

A  memorial  to  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins  Geer  made  by  the  Class  of  1915. 

Established  1920 5,391.62 

GENERAL  ENDOWMENT  FUND: 492,291.12 

GIBBES  FUND: 

Legacy  of  the  late  Emily  O.  Gibbes.    The  income  of  the  fund  is  paid 

for  life  to  Edwina  M.  Post.     Established  1908 126,797.50 

HARRIMAN  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  to  establish  a  fund,  the  income  therefrom 
to  be  used  for  physical  education  and  development,  or  to  meet  the 
deficit  in  running  expenses.     Established  1914 104,968.63 

HERRMAN  FOUNDERSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Esther  Herrman.    The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be 

applied  to  the  general  needs  of  the  College 4,928.60 

MUNN  (ANNE  ELDER)   MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  I.  Sheldon  Tilney  in  memory  of  her  mother.     The  income 

is  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees.     Established  1918  .  7,346.15 

ROCKEFELLER  (JOHN  D.)  ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  toward  the  permanent  endowment  of 

Barnard  College.     Established  1901      239,301.58 

SAGE  (RUSSELL)  MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  Established  1920.  (See 
Russell  Sage  Memorial  Fund  under  Section  C — "For  Construction 
and  Equipment  of  Buildings") 45,000.00 
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SANDERS  (ELEANOR  BUTLER)  FOUNDERSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Sanders.  The  income 
of  the  fund  is  used  for  the  current  needs  of  the  College.  Established 
1908 4.877.42 

SMITH  (ANNA  E.)  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Anna  E.  Smith.     Established  1016      ....  10,050.62 

STRAIGHT  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Willard  Straight.     Established  1920 20,751.00 

TILLOTSON  (EMMA  A.)  ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Emma  A.  Tillotson.     Established  1910      .    .  3.799-13 

WOERISHOFFER  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  Woerishoffer  for  endowment.     Established  1913. 

1917 9.777-70 


33.449,650.53 


B.     For  Designated  Purposes 

ADAIR  (WILLIAM   R.  AND  MARTHA  S.)   FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Helen  Adair,  to  establish  a  fund  in  mem- 
ory of  her  father  and  mother.  The  annual  income  of  the  fund  is  to 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library.    Established  1924  ?997-SO 

ADAMS  (EDWARD   DEAN)   FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Dean  Adams.    The  income  is  to  be  used  to  encourage 

the  study  of  the  German  language  and  literature.    Established  1925  4.732.50 

ALDRICH   (MARY  GERTRUDE  EDSON)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  James  Herman  Aldrich.     Established  1916 1,004.80 

ALUMNAE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Class  of  191 2  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  scholarships. 

Established  1923 2,965.63 

BALDWIN   (JANE)   MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Jane  Baldwin,  daughter  of  Professor  Charles 
Sears  Baldwin  of  Barnard  College.  The  annual  income  of  this  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  in  the  field  of 
medieval  literature,  these  books  to  be  inscribed  as  having  been 
bought  from  this  fund.     Established  1924 624.36 

BARNARD  (ANNA  E.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Miss  Emily  H.  Bourne  in  honor  of  the  late  Mrs.  John  G.  Barnard, 
for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  annually  at  the  discretion  of  the 
founder  in  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  College. 
Established  1899 3,081.35 

BARNARD  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Alumnae  of  the  Barnard  School  for  girls.    Established  1916  4,019.20 

BENNETT  (EDNA  HENRY)  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 
Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Edna  Henry  Bennett.  The  income  of  the 
fund  is  to  be  used  to  aid  such  Barnard  students  as  the  Department 
of  Zoology  may  recommend  in  carrying  on  their  studies  at  the 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts. 
Established  1927 1,640.35 

BOGERT  (ANNA  SHIPPEN  YOUNG)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.  The  annual  income 
is  to  defray  the  tuition  and  expenses  of  a  worthy  pupil  who  is  unable 
to  pay  her  own  expenses.     Established  1913 4,739.64 
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BOGERT  (CHARLES  E.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.  The  annual  income  is 
to  defray  the  tuition  and  expenses  of  a  worthy  pupil  who  is  unable  to 
pay  her  own  expenses.     Established  1913 3,699.30 

BREARLEY  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  pupils  of  the  Brearley  School  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded 

annually  to  a  student  who  deserves  assistance.     Established  1899  .  3,000.00 

BRENNER  (MARTHA  ORNSTEIN)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  in  memory  of  Martha  Ornstein  Brenner,  Class  of  1899,  by  her  friends 

Established  1915 3, 757.50 

BROOKS  (ARTHUR)  MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  Miss  Olivia  E.  Phelps  Stokes  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Reverend 
Arthur  Brooks,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Barnard  College  during 
the  first  six  years  of  the  existence  of  the  College.  The  income  of 
the  fund  is  to  aid  needy  and  deserving  students  of  the  College. 
Established  1897 4,779.67 

CARPENTIER  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier  for  scholarships. 

Established  1919 213,947.25 

CHISHOLM  (ELIZA  TAYLOR)  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 
Gift  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Miss  Chisholm's  School  for  a  scholar- 
ship, to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarships 
of  the  Faculty  to  a  student  in  need  of  assistance,  said  Alumnae 
Association  reserving  the  privilege  of  precedence  for  such  candi- 
dates as  they  may  recommend.     Established  1901 1,556.75 

CLARK  (THOMAS  F.)  STUDENTS  LOAN  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Foster  Clark.    The  income  of  the 

fund  is  to  be  loaned  to  needy  students.     Established  1928 100,000.00 

CLARKSON  (JENNIE  B.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  W.  R.  Clarkson  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded 

annually  to  a  student  who  deserves  assistance.     Established  1898  3,026.00 

COE  (MRS.  HENRY  CLARKE)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  National  Society  of  New  England  Women  for  a  scholarship 
to  be  awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Scholar- 
ship Committee  of  the  above  society,  to  a  student  from  New  England 
or  of  New  England  parentage.     Established  1904 3,765.00 

1896  LIBRARY  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Class  of  1896  of  Barnard  College  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  their  graduation.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  library.     Established  1926 600.00 

ENGLISH  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

An  anonymous  gift.     Established  1920 5,000.00 

FISKE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  the  income  of  which  is  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College.  Established 
1895 5,413.00 

FISKE  (MARTHA  T.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Miss  Anna  E.  Smith  for  a  non-resident  scholarship  in  memory 

of  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord.     Established  191 1 2,914.96 
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GALWAY  FUND: 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  for  a  scholarship.     Established  1912  .    .    .  2,453.33 

GOLDFRANK  (IRMA  ALEXANDER)  FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  Mrs.  Irma  Alexander  Goldfrank,  the  income  of  which 
is  to  help  deserving  students  in  time  of  special  need.    Established 

1919 2,121.30 

GRAHAM  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Graham  School.    The  income  of 

the  fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the  tuition  of  a  student.  Established  1907  3,220.00 

HEALTH  FUND: 

Gift  from  an  anonymous  donor  to  promote  the  physical  health  of  the 

students  and  officers  of  the  College.     Established  1917 6,021.49 

HERRMAN  BOTANICAL  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Esther  Herrman,  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded  annually 

to  the  most  proficient  student  in  Botany 1,091.95 

HERTZOG  (EMMA)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  Miss  Emma  Hertzog,  who 
for  a  long  period  of  years  was  prominently  identified  with  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  Yonkers.  The  income  is  awarded  annually  to  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Yonkers  High  School.     Established  1904 3,003.50 

JOLINE  (MARY  E.  LARKIN)   MUSIC  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Larkin  Joline.  The  income  of 
the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the 
musical  instruments  given  to  Barnard  College  by  Mrs.  Joline,  and 
to  establish  a  scholarship  for  a  student  of  music.     Established 

1927 10,000.00 

JOLINE  (MARY  E.  LARKIN)  PROFESSORSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Larkin  Joline.  The  income 
of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  a  professorship  of 
music  and  the  musical  arts.     Established  1927 100,390.00 

KAUFMANN  (JESSIE)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  Julius  Kaufmann  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  his 
daughter,  Jessie  Kaufmann.  The  annual  income  of  the  fund  is 
awarded  on  the  merits  of  the  entrance  examinations  to  a  student 
who,  after  careful  investigation,  is  found  to  have  no  relative  able 
to  assist  her  financially.     Established  1902      4,013.75 

KINNICUTT   (ELEONORA)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  a  trustee  of  the  Col- 
lege, to  establish  a  scholarship.  The  income  is  awarded  to  a  student 
who  needs  assistance.     Established  1911      4,957.00 

KOHN  MATHEMATICAL  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  S.  H.  Kohn  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  senior  for 

excellence  in  Mathematics 1,062.08 

LARNED  (AUGUSTA)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

A  legacy  from  the  estate  of  Augusta  Larned  for  a  scholarship,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholarships 
to  a  student  in  good  standing  who  is  in  need  of  aid.    Established  1924         10,647.10 

McLEAN  (MRS.  DONALD)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. The  income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  in  conference  with  a 
representative  of  the  Chapter  to  a  deserving  student  who  agrees  to 
pursue  the  study  of  history  (chiefly  that  of  the  United  States)  con- 
tinuously throughout  her  college  course.     Established  1906     .    .    .  2,739.23 
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MOIR  (WILLIAM)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from   the  estate   of   Mrs.   Emily   H.  Moir  in  memory  of  her 

husband.     Established  1912 9i783.7S 

MURRAY  (CAROLINE  CHURCH)  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  George  Welwood  Murray  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Caroline 
Church  Murray.    The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  used  in  aid  of 

needy  and  deserving  students.     Established  1918 5,000.00 

OGILVIE  (CLINTON)  MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Clinton  Ogilvie.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  salaries  of  assistants  in  the  Department  of  Geology.  Estab- 
lished 1914 6,474.68 

POPE  (MARY  BARSTOW)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  in  memory  of  Miss  Mary  Barstow  Pope,  sometime  teacher  in  Miss 
Chapin's  School,  by  her  friends,  her  fellow  teachers,  and  her  pupils. 

Established  1913 3,849.40 

PRINCE  (HELEN)  MEMORIAL  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  Julius  Prince,  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Helen  C.  Prince, 
Class  of  1922,  to  establish  a  prize  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  the 
undergraduate  student  who  submits  the  best  piece  of  creative  Eng- 
lish composition.     Established  1922       1,212.63 

PULITZER  (LUCILLE)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Lucille 
Pulitzer.     The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  scholarships. 

Established  1899  and  1903,  1915  and  1916       166,668.11 

REED  (CAROLINE  GALLUP)  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  William  Barclay  Parsons.     Established  1916 1,004.80 

SALARY  INCREASE  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Class  of  1903,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  increase 

salaries.     Established  1928      6,000.00 

SANDERS  (HENRY  M.)  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Rev.  Henry  M.  Sanders  to  establish  a  scholar- 
ship to  be  known  as  and  called  the  Eleanor  Butler  Sanders  Scholar- 
ship.    Established  1922 10,002.63 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  Barnard  College.    The  income  of  the  fund  is  applied 

toward  helping  deserving  students  through  college.  Established  1901  9,698.75 

SHAW  FUND: 

A  memorial  to  Anna  Howard  Shaw.    The  income  is  applied  towards  the 

expenses  of  the  Department  of  Government.     Established  1920     .  6,626.12 

SMITH  (EMILY  JAMES)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Miss  Emily  H.  Bourne  in  honor  of  Miss  Smith,  Dean  of  Barnard 
College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  in  conference  with  the 
founder.     Established  1899 2,971.89 

SMITH  (GEORGE  W.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  in  memory  of  Mr.  George 
W.  Smith,  a  Trustee  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College.  Established 
1906 4,688.69 

SPERANZA  (CARLO  L.)  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  from  an  anonymous  donor  for  the  founding  of  a  prize  in  memory 
of  Professor  Carol  Leonardo  Speranza,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a 
student  in  Barnard  College  for  excellence  in  Italian.  Established 
1911 1,000.00 
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TALCOTT  (JAMES)  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  James  Talcott,  to  found  a  professorship  for  Religious  Instruc- 
tion.    Established  1915 99.705.15 

TATLOCK  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gifts  in  memory  of  Jean  Willard  Tatlock,  Class  of  1895,  by  her  friends,  to 
found  a  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  undergraduate  student 

most  proficient  in  Latin.     Established  1917 1,291.11 

TILLOTSON  (EMMA  A.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Emma  A.  Tillotson.     Established  1910      .    .  3,721.84 

VELTIN  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Alumnae  of  Mile  Veltin's  School.     Established  1905      .    .    .  2,739.23 

VON  WAHL  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  from  the  friends  of  Constance  Von  Wahl,  1912,  to  found  a  prize  to 
be  awarded  annually  to  a  senior  who  has  rendered  the  highest  type 

of  service  to  the  College.     Established  191 5 1,222.81 

WEED   (ELLA)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  pupils  of  Miss  Anne  Browne's  School,  in  memory  of  Miss 
Ella  Weed,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Academic  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Barnard  College  during  the  first  five  years  of  its 

existence.     Established  1897       3,351.72 

WHITMAN  MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Whitman,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Janet  McCook 
Whitman,  a  former  student  and  graduate  of  Barnard  College.  The 
income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  towards  the  support  of  a  Chair  of 

Philosophy.     Established  1920 5.515.69 

$879,514.49 

C.     For  Construction  and  Equipment  of  Buildings 
BURGESS  (ANNIE  P.)  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.    The  principal  of  this 

fund  was  invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-1925.     Established  1913     .       $66,363.64 
GIBBES  FUND: 

Legacy  of  the  late  Emily  O.  Gibbes.  The  principal  of  this  fund  was  in- 
vested in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-1925.     Established  1908 223,193.44 

KENNEDY   (JOHN  STEWART)   FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  John  Stewart  Kennedy.  The  principal 
of  this  fund  was  invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-1925.     Established 

1910 47,683.24 

SAGE  (RUSSELL)  MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Margaret  Olivia  Sage.    The  principal  of  this 

fund  was  invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-1925.     Established  1920  506,158.95 

$843,399-27 
TAX  VALUATION  OF  BARNARD  COLLEGE  PROPERTY 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1927-1928 
Lot  No.  1,  Block  No.  1992,  U9th-i20th  Sts.  and  Claremont  Ave.  and  B'way 

1927  1928 

Land $475,000.00    $600,000.00 

Building      275,000.00       275,000.00 

Total $750,000.00     $875,000.00 

Lot  No.  1,  Block  No.  1989,  Ii6th-ii9th  Sts.  and  Claremont  Ave.  and  B'way 

Land $1,500,000.00  $1,700,000.00 

Buildings 1,100,000.00   1,200,000.00 

Total $2,600,000.00  $2,900,000.00 

Lot  No.  27,  Block  1989 
Land 

(Garden) $600,000.00    $725,000.00 

as  furnished  by  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  June  3,  1927. 
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DEBIT 

Endowment  Assets: 

Investments  Consolidated, 

Bonds,  Stocks  and  Mortgages  .    .    .      52,636,898.26 

Due  from  Plant 1,334,279.81      S3, 971, 178. 07 

Cash,  Speyer  and  Co 17,874.75 


23,989,052.82 


Deduct 

Lincoln  School  Endowment  Cash.  $        5,445.92 
Current  Fund  Investments    .    .    .  18,519.16 

Reserve  for  Stock  Purchase  .    .    .  11,250.00  35,215.08 


Lincoln  School  Endowment  3,953,837.74 

Bonds,  Stocks,  and  Mortgages      .    .      $    994,554.08 
Cash  (shown  above) 5,445.92        1,000,000.00 


Total  Endowment  Assets $  4,953,837.74 

Plant  Assets  : 

Educational  Plant $7, 732, 822. 96 

Lincoln  School  Research  Building    .    .  339,124.22 
Lincoln  School  Swimming  Pool  Equip- 
ment    200.09 

Due  from  Current  Account 61,671.27     58,133,818.54 


Dormitory  and  Dining  Halls     ....  2,445,587.16 

Total  Plant  Assets $10,579,405.70 

Current  Assets  and  Deficits  : 

Cash  on  Deposit  and  on  Hand $    104,514.76 

Time  Loans,  Speyer  and  Co 200,000.00 

Call  Loans,  Speyer  and  Co 230,000.00 

Current  Fund  Investments  (shown  above) 18,519.16 

Investments  of  Teachers  Retirement  Fund 80,738.75 

Advances  for  Travel 4,715.89 

Advances  from  Officers  Emergency  Fund 1,233.00 

Parents  Publishing  Association  Stock 100,000.00 

Student  Loans 56,739-25 

Accounts  Receivable 59,962.21 

Bureau  of  Publications,  Net  Assets  Other  than  Cash  .  93,740.80 

Dining  Hall  Inventories  of  Food  and  Supplies  ....  14,887.76 

Deferred  Charges  to  Expense 5,111.11 

Deficits 

International  Institute 1,494.28 

Institute  of  Educational  Research 872.51 

Lincoln  Institute  of  School  Experimentation.    .    .    .  38.13 

Lincoln  School 6,064.70 

Dormitories  and  Dining  Halls 30,735-18 


Total  Current  Assets  and  Deficits $  1,009,367.49 


$16,542,610.93 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1928 
CREDIT 

Endowment  Funds: 

General  Endowment  Funds $3,009,895.60 

Restricted  Endowment  Funds  ....  908,531.76 

Endowment  Profit  and  Loss      ....  35,410.38 

Total  Endowment  Funds  with  Investments  Con- 
solidated (see  Contra) S3, 953, 837. 74 

Lincoln  School  Endowment  Funds  Separately  Invested 

(see  Contra) 1,000,000.00 

Total  Endowment  Funds $  4,953,837.74 

Plant  Funds  and  Liabilities: 

Educational  Plant  Funds 57,630,823.64 

Due  to  Endowment 100,000.00 

Lincoln  School  Building  Fund  ....  365,532.54 
Lincoln  School  Swimming  Pool  Equip- 
ment Fund 2,281.13 

Dean's  Residence  Fund 35,181.23     $8,133,818.54 

Dormitory  and  Dining  Hall  Funds  .    .  860,207.35 

Due  to  Endowment 1,234,279.81 

Mortgage  Payable,  Whittier  Hall     .    .  290,000.00 

Mortgage  Payable,  Sarasota  Hall     .    .  61,100.00        2,445.587.16 

Total  Plant  Funds  and  Liabilities $10,579,405.70 

Current  Funds  and  Liabilities: 

Due  to  Plant $      61,671.27 

Current  Liabilities,  Prepayments  and  Deposits     .    .    .  152,474.84 

Undesignated  Fund,  Francis  Phelps  Dodge  Estate   .    .  10,000.00 

Parents  Publishing  Association  Fund 100,000.00 

Student  Loan  Funds 98,612.89 

Teachers  Retirement  Fund 83,564.46 

Mortgage  Reserve  Fund 51,335.67 

Unexpended  Income  from  Restricted  Endowment    .    .  30,305.54 

Funds  for  Designated  Purposes 130,572.68 

Officers  Emergency  Fund 2,832.57 

Insurance  Reserve  Fund 19,000.00 

Dining  Hall  Equipment  Reserve 15,023.34 

Teachers  College  Surplus 101,509.53 

Horace  Mann  Boys'  School  Surplus 526.38 

Bureau  of  Publications  Surplus 151,938.32 

Total  Current  Funds  and  Liabilities $  1,009,367.49 

$16,542,610.93 
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CONDENSED  STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND 
EXPENDITURES 

1 92 7-1 92 8 


Receipts 

Expenditures 

Surplus 

Deficit 

Teachers  College 

$i,68s,0S4-97 

Si, 516,131.52 

$168,923.45 

Research  Divisions 

1.  International  Institute   .    . 

129,646.51 

130,324.17 

677.66 

2.  Institute  of  Child  Welfare  . 

83,406.06 

83,406.06 

3.  Institute     of     Educational 

Research 

126,137.90 

127,010.41 

872.51 

4.  Lincoln  Institute  of  School 

Experimentation      .    .    .    . 

8,555.i8 

8,593.3i 

38.13 

Laboratory  Schools 

1.  Horace  Mann  School  .    .    . 

259,097.26 

259,097.26 

2.  Horace  Mann  Boys'  School 

154,419.60 

153,893.22 

526.38 

326,155.96 

331,653.98 

5,498.02 

Bureau  of  Publications    .... 

278,880.69 

223,381.61 

S5.499.o8 

Residence  Halls,  including  Whit- 

600,283.95 

688,957.81* 

88,673.86* 

Dining  Halls,  excluding  Whittier 

349,842.02 

307,415-08 

42,426.94 

54,001,480.10 

$3,829,864.43 

*  Includes  charges  amounting  to  $82,150.37  for  unusual  repairs  and  alterations. 
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GIFTS,    GRANTS,    AND    BEQUESTS  RECEIVED 
During  year  1927-1928 

Endowment 

General  Endowment — Mr.  Newbold  Morris $     1,000.00 

Library  Endowment — Elizabeth  G.  Baldwin  Legacy    .    .    .  10,000.00 

Patrons  Scholarship  Endowment  for  Horace  Mann  School.  2,000.00 

Horace  Mann  School  Endowment — Dr.  James  E.  Russell  .  500.00 


Plant 

Lincoln  School  Building  Fund  (various  contributors)   .    .    .  5140,783. 54 

Dean's  Residence  Fund — Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins     .    .  35,000.00 
Horace  Mann  Boys'  School  Grand  Stand — Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Sydney  H.  Herman 3,800.00 

Russell  Hall  Fund 45.00 

Undesignated 

Francis  Phelps  Dodge  Legacy 

Current  Purposes 
College 

Service  Bureau  for  Classical  Teachers 

American  Classical  League $4,000. 00 

Coatesville  Curriculum  Program 

Coatesville  Public  School 1,600.00 

Salaries  Remitted 310.00 

Dean's  Installation  Fund 

Board  of  Trustees 8,000.00 

Kindergarten  Education  Fund 

Ethical  Culture  School 600.00 

Instruction  in  Scouting 

Mr.  Mortimer  L.  Schiff      2,000.00 

Research  Fellowship 

Mr.  Felix  M.  Warburg 1,500.00 

Helen  Hartley  Jenkins  Scholarship 250.00 

Fund  for  Bust 

Mr.  Frank  Chambers $250.00 

Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins      500.00  750.00 

Salaries  in  Nursing  Education  1028-1020  

The  Hartley  Corporation 14,600.00 

Patty  Smith  Hill  Fund 

Students  and  Friends 7,220.00 

Research  Divisions 

International  Institute 

International  Education  Board 100,000.00 

Foreign  Student  Fund 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Everit  Macy      20,000.00 

Character  Education  Inquiry 

Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research 35,000.00 

Vocational  Guidance  Study 

Commonwealth  Fund 9,787.50 

Adult  Education — Carnegie  Corporation 24.53 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Measurement  of  Intellect  and 

Capacity — Carnegie  Corporation 20,000.00 


$  13.500.00 


J179.628.54 
$10,000.00 
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Current  Purposes  (Continued) 
Psychology  of  Learning 

International  Auxiliary  Language  Association  in  the 

United  States,  Inc 4,500.00 

Rural  Experimental  Schools — Felix  M.  Warburg      .    .    .  1,640.25 

Rural  Experimental  Schools — Wilton,  Connecticut 

The  Keith  Fund,  Inc 6,000.00 

Survey  of  Lutheran  Higher  Educational  Institutions  in 
the  United  States — Board  of  Education  of  the  United 

Lutheran  Church  of  America 8,800.00 

Florida  Educational  Survey — State  of  Florida 41,314.70 

Closter,  New  Jersey  Survey — Closter,  New  Jersey  .    .    .  2,000.00 

Maine  Survey 37S-00 

Practical  Arts  Research  and  Equipment 13,126.75 

Institute  of  Child  Welfare  Research 

The  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial 67,500.00 

Laboratory  Schools 
Lincoln  School 

General  Education  Board 100,000.00 

Foreign  Travel — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Baerwald      .    .    .  2,293.83 

Special  Fund — Lincolnion  Publication 174-33 

Horace  Mann  Boys'  School  Special  Instruction    .    .    .  1,600.00 

Student  Loans 
Maud  March  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

Alumnae  in  Physical  Education 1,563.80 

Mercy  Jane  Hayes  Loan  Fund 

Miss  Mercy  Jane  Hayes 1,275.00 

$477,805.69 


Total — Gifts,  Grants,  and  Bequests  Received  during  year  1927-1928     .    .    .       $680,934.23 
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